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LEROY SCOTT 


The name of no other 
novelist in America is 
better known than Mr. 
Scott’s, owing to the ex- 
traordinary success that 
has attended the serial 
publication of his novels 








during many years. In 
the next issue will be- 
gin the story he has al- 
ways wanted to write. 
His enthusiasm over it 
is shared completely by 
this magazine, and will 
be by you when, in the 
next issue, you begin 
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Discipline 
By COLONEL THOMAS H. RUSSELL 


Member Executive Council 
Association of Military Colleges and Schools of the United States 


MERICANS should never forget that 
the Declaration of Independence 
was written twice. And not until it was 
written the second time did it become 
really effective. It was written by 
Thomas Jefferson with pen and ink, and 
secondly it was written with toil and 
sacrifice by the Continental Army under 
George Washington. Few people have 
ever realized that in the last analysis this 
great Republic of ours is the offspring of 
the superb discipline that obtained at 
Valley Forge. In the crucible of that 
fearful winter American independence 
was not only declared but established. 
For bear in mind that no undisciplined 
man ever did any sustained toiling, no 
undisciplined man ever made any real 
sacrifice. Those immortal patriots had 
been chastened in the “Pioneer School” 
of Colonial Days; they had been through 
the preliminary tests of discipline that 
eliminate the weaklings and leave only 
those who are worthy to live because 
they are not afraid to die. 

The annals of mankind show that dis 
ciplined men have bui t powerful nations 
that undisciplined men have allowed to 
perish from the earth. In these times 
thoughtful people are wondering whence 
will come the disciplined men of the next 
generation. From the average American 
home, discipline has all but disappeared 
along with the old-fashioned fireside. 
And it is hardly fair to hold the heads 
of the household responsible for this un 
fortunate situation. Modern life with 
its multifarious diversions and distrac’ 
tions, its automobiles and moving pic 
tures, its social customs and indulgences, 
has in thousands of cases distressingly 
relegated the home to where it is mainly 
a place for the boys and girls of the 
household to sleep and get their meals. 
This lack of discipline and control is so 
general and overwhelming, even in the 
smaller communities of America, that 
those parents who are. earnestly trying 
to stem the tide are like pigmies struggling 
against a storm. They are conspicuous. 


perhaps even the object of scoff, because 
of their endeavor to see that their children 
lead a normal life, subject to parental 
discipline and authority. 

The standard Military Preparatory 
Schools of the land are committed and 
dedicated to the faith that DISCI- 
PLINE is the mainspring of action and 
operation, the first price of successful 
achievement in any field or forum. While 
doing all the academic work that is done 
by any class of schools they cherish and 
exercise discipline as the motor and heart- 
center of their mechanism. At the real 
military school this DISCIPLINE begins 
with the boy before he attends his first 
class, it follows him through all his reci 
tations, it is with him on the drill and 
athletic fields and during the meal hour 
and study periods, and at night it stands 
guard over him while he sleeps. By the 
military system of administration this 
discipline is made so UNIFORMLY 
CONTINUOUS that it becomes a part 
of the boy’s spiritual anatomy and will 
follow him through life, sustaining him 
in the stress and strain of every problem 
and duty that confronts him. Does it 
kill the boy’s initiative, as claimed by 
some misinformed people? Yes, but only 
that portion of his initiative that does 
not deserve to live. As the horticulturist 
and the orchardist clip and prune that 
more beautiful flowers and more perfect 
fruit may be grown so does military 
DISCIPLINE trim and curb, prune off as 
it were, the sprouts of bad initiative 
which spring up at times in every normal 
boy that a more symmetrical develop 
ment may be nourished and sturdier 
manhood be the harvest in his maturity 
of years. The military schools of this 
country believe that the boys of America 
have inherited their manifold blessings 
from a disciplined ancestry and that they 
should be so trained while they are being 
taught as to enable them not only to 
preserve this heritage, but to transmit it 
enriched and reglorified to a grateful 


posterity. 
OB Recoal 
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HOWE= MAROT 


Thompson, Connecticut 
Country Boarding School and Junior College 


College Preparatory and General Courses 
Junior College: Special Courses. 
Outdoor sports; summer and winter. 
Catalogue on request. Address 
Mary Louise Marot 


“HOWARD SEMINARY 


42nd year. A famous old New England country school for girls. 
Preparation for college with special intensive one-year course tor 
college examinations Extensive ground All sports. 
MR. D MRS. GEORGE MER SON, Principals 
30 Howard Street, West Bridgewater, Massachusetts 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 
Bradford, Mass. 


Junior College. Three ye ae" College Pre- 
paratory and Special Courses. 122nd year. 


LASELL S$ SEMINARY 


A school that develops well- trained, healthful and 
sourceful womanhood, Home Economics, Music, 
Collese eee ~ i gn4 Secretarial na 
M. Winstow, Princi 
140 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Ma Mass. 


‘Rendall Hall 


FOR GIRLS. U nquestioned scholastic standards. all 
Exceptional physical advantages, 


Mr. and Mrs. Chas. P. Kendall, Box 70 "iisscme eek Secs 


Mount Ida School for Girls 


Preparatory, finishing school. Exceptional 
opportunities, with a — home life. 
Send for Year Boo 

1670 Summit Street Newton, Mass. 
Cultural and business subjects. Courses in management 
of personal business affairs. 1, 2, and 4-year programs 
Special work for prospective secretaries and high school 
instructors. Certificate or degree. Dormitory. 
Dean T. Lawrence » Davis, 27 Garrison Street, Boston, Mass. 
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At BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY 


, HILLSIDE f3x"s.0" 

FOR Gi RLS 

45 miles from New York. Preparation for 

college entrance examinations. General 
courses. rganized athletics. 

MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER, A. B. meant | 

VIDA HUNT FRANCIS, A. B. (Smith) a 


BEECHWOOD —_. 


Jenkintown, Pa. Suburb of Philadelphia. School for 
practical training of young women. Junior College De- 
partments, Music, Art, Home Economics, Kindergarten, 
Normal Gymnastics, ete. Pipe organ, gymnasium. Ad- 
dress as above. 


HARCUM SCHOOL For Girls 


Thorough college preparation; or special study. 
Music, Art, Athletics, riding. New building. 
Large grounds. 10 miles from Phila. — &. 
H. Harcum, B.L., Head of School. Mrs. L. M. 
Willis, B.P., Principal. Box R, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

















DARLINGTON founded 2883 

For Young Women. 
Develops personality, vitality, efficiency. Sixty-acre estate. 
Personnel Engineering, Secretarial, Domestic Science, 
Physical Education, Cultural Arts and College Prepara- 
tory courses. All sports. Gymnasium, swimming pool. 
Catalog. Christine F. Bye, Prin., Box 630, West Chester, Pa. 





WILDCLIFF A Graduate School 


Two years of selective college subjects. Also Home- 
making, Secretarial Training, Fine Arts. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool. All out-door sports. 

r. and Mrs. H. M. Crist, Principals, 
Box 1532, Swarthmore, Pa. 


The Birmingham School for Girls. 


Birmingham, Pa. Thorough college preparation 
and courses for girls not going to college. Gymna- 
sium, swimming pool, Catalogue. 
Address SECRETARY, Box 155, Birmingham, Pa. 
CEDAR CREST A college for young women ie 
appreciate life on a suburban 
campus, with modern equipment and commodious dormitories. 
Degree and certificate courses in Liberal Arts, Secretarial Science, 


Household Arts, Music and Expression. New Department in 
i ~e Education and Social Service. 














__ Wm, R. Curtis, Litt. 0., Allentown, Pennsylvania 
ji IN IDE HALL 179YEAR 
100 GIRLS 
NH Spot” of Pennsylvania 


— yond ne e prion and Pool. 


coOno' 
Hevamte Junior School. Niustrated Catalog 


F.W STRNGEL, D Box 187, Lititz, Lancaster Co., Pa. 


COLLEGE 


the State of New York with power to confer degrees. 
Course for High Sehool Graduates, Secretarial 
Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Horse-back Riding, 


BRANCHES:—Paris—Los Angeles. 





MARYMOUNT 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, 
40 Minutes from New Y 
Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary. 


Academic, Four Years of College, Two Year Finishing 
and Domestic Science Courses, Music, 
Chaperonage to Concerts, etc. 


For catalogue apply to Reverend Mother. 


SCHOOL 
NEW YORK 

‘ork City. 

Chartered by the Regents of the University of 


Art, Elocution, 





Ursuline Academy 


Aims: To provide for its pupils such mother- 
care, guidance and protection as they would 
receive in the fondest and best regulated home, 
Courses: Elementary, college preparatory, 
Music, Secretarial. 

Provides its own Summer Camp—Assawagh- 
kemeck of the Little Flower, 

Address URSULINE SISTERS, Box R, MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 
















Airs. Boswell’ 8 Residence 
FOR GIRL STUDENTS IN NEW YORK 
344 & 346 West S4th St., at Riverside Drive, New York City 
A delightful home for girls attending any New York 
school, college or studio. Eleetive Ohaperonage. Ninth Year, 
Phone Endi jeatt 76 + Open Ali Year. Catalogue. Registration now for 1924-1926 


MARY IMMACULATE SCHOOL 


Eagle Park 
For oul--tiaetios and Day 
100-acre Estate; 1 hour New York. 
Address, Sister Directress, 
OSSINING-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


SOUTHFIELD POINT HALL 





A school for girls. Beautifully located on Long Island 
Sound. Intermediate, College Preparatory and General 
Courses. Music. Horseback riding and all sports. Out 
door life a special feature. Catalog upon request. Jessie 


Callam Gray, B. A., Principal, 12 Davenport Drive, Stamford, Conn 


THE ELY SCHOOL 


For Girls. Greenwich, Connecticut 
In the country. One hour from New York. 


GLEN EDEN Fifth Avenue (N. Y.) 


For high-school girls and graduates. Usual studies, elective: also 
music, art, stagecraft, domestic science ysecretarial, riding, dancing. 
Small classes; athletics; Coo culture. od bulidings, 12 acres. 
Especially-homelike. For catalogue and views ad 


Guan EDEN, _ELMWOOD PA PARK, RK, STAMFORD, CONN. 


Miss Beard’s School 
AA Country School near New York 
Orange, New cJersey 


DWIGHT SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 


Athletics, Gymnasium, F cosy ‘mae a = m Request. 
miss &. s. CREIGHTON, Principal. 











Fifty Minutes from 








CUDDER SCHOOL 2.2%! 
Boarding 
West 72d St., near Riverside Drive. 

1. High School—college preparatory and general. 
2. Secretarial and Executive Training—for col- 
lege and high sehool graduates, 3. Household 
Arts—l-yr. course with diploma. 4. Social Welfare and 
Community Service—with actual field work. 5. Music— 
all branches; 15 instructors. 
Attractive student homes. New York advantages 

tured. Athletics, swimming, horseback riding. 


Address Miss R. B. Seudder, ; 244 Ww. 72nd St., N. Y. City 
MRS. MERRILL’S 


(Haksmere School for Girls 


Re-opens for the 19th year 
Tuesday, Oct. 7th, 1924 

Address, MRS. MERRILL 

ORIE INTA POINT, MAMARONECK, N. Y. 


HIGHLAND MANOR 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Non-sectarian country boarding school for girls, All 
grades and courses including Junior ¢ ‘ollege and Music. 


Eugene H. Lehman, Director, Box . 
| EB Che Castle 
Box 960 Tarrytown. -ou-Hudson, New York 


- Miss Mason’s School 
DREW SEMINARY 


fea- 












- for Girls 


The Carmel School for 
Girls on beautiful Lake 


Gleneida. 49 miles from New York. 600 feet elevation. High 
scholastic standing. Small classes. College preparatory, General 
and special courses. Athletics. 59th year. New building for 


For catalog add 


bre School. 
larence P. McClelland, President, Box 614, Carmel, N. ¥. 





Ossining School 
For Girls Ossining-on-Hudson 
56th year. College Preparatory, Academic, Art, Music 
and Economic Courses. Separate school for younger girls, 
Illustrated year book on request. 
Jara C. Fuller, Principal, Box 10-K, Ossining, N. Y. 


SEMPLE SCHOOL ¢,opnesite 


Boarding and Day Pupils. College Preparatory. Post 
Graduate, Finishing courses. Languages, Art, Music and 
Dramatic Art. Social Life. Qutdoor Recreation. 

Mrs. T. Darrington Semple, Principal 
241-242 Central Park West. Box R. New York City 


[NOBLE SCHOOL 1 


FOR GIRLS 6 to 14 
For information write feretems Noss JEROME 
hite Plains, N. 























PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg. 
PENN HA SCHOOL forG1RLs. College Preparatory, 
Modern Language and Special Courses. 
Certificate privileges. Rooms with private bath. MAY each year 
spent at Ocean City. Work continues without interruption. New 
gymnasium and swimming pool. Rates ae Catalogue and 
views, Address FRANK S. NK S. MAGILL, A . M., Prin., Box R. 


“MISS SAYWARD’S SCHOOL 


For Girls. Suburb of Philadelphia. College Preparatory 
and Secretarial Courses. Music, Domestic Science. Phys- 
ical training, outdoor sports, horseback riding, swimming. 
Develops character, mind and body. Write Dept. R, 


Miss Janet Sayward, Principal, Overbrook, Pa. 


Mrs. Caskin’s School for Girls 


oF Preparatory. Advanced 
dome Econumics, Secretari 





Academic C with 
1, Dramatic Arts, Piano with 


ale 
Burnham, Graduate School for epics not entering college. A country 
school in college town near Iphia. 16 acre Campus. Audi- 


on, Gymnasium. Address 
RS. LANGDON CASKIN 


HAVERFORD, PA. 





4 A country day and boarding school for 
° 
Fieldston:- girls. Accessible to the advantages of New 
York City. Special care given to home training, charac- 
ter building and health. All elementary subjects with a 
thorough instruction in French, Music and Dancin 
Address Registrar, rin DSTON SCHOOL Jor GIRLS, 
tiverdale-on-Hudson, New York 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


Founded by Mrs, Russell Sage. Liberal Arts, 
Secretarial Work, Household Economics and Nurs- 
ing. B.A. and B.S. degrees. dress Sverreenny, 

RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE, Troy, N. Y. 


ST. MARY’S HALL 


For girls. Academic and social 
training definitely preparing for 
college, home-making or business, 


Mrs. John Fearnley, Principal, Box 420, Burlington, N. J. 











BISHOPTHORPE MANOR 


FOR GIRLS. In mountains near New York. 
Graduates enter all certificate colleges without 
exams. Practical courses: pene: Hi. § 

Jr. College. New Gym and pool. CATALOG. 
Mr. and Mrs, Claude R. Wyants Bethlehem, Pa. 


HOOD COLLEGE For Young Women 


Standard A.B. and B.S. Courses. Also Music, Art, Expression 
and Home Economiics. Accredited Courses in Education. Nine 
new buildings on 125-acre suburban site. Our own Farm 
Dairy. Applications for 1925-26 now being received. 

_ JOSEPH H. APPLE, LL.D., President, Box R, Frederick, Md. 























“A good school for Girls.” 

Full information on request. 

Pres. R. J. Trevorrow, Sex 94. 
Hackettstown, N. J. 


“MARYLAND COLLEGE 


For women, ten miles from Baltimore. Four-year 
courses leatling to all degrees. Two-year course leading 
to certificate. Personal supervision of strong faculty. 
Modern fireproof buildings. Athletics. Swimming pool. 
Established 1853. Catalog. Box 10-R, Lutherville, Md. 


‘entenary 
ollegiate 
nstitute 
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CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 


Unique advantages of the national capital are enjoyed 
at this residence school for girls. Ask your senator or 
congressman about Chevy Chase Meantime write for 
catalog. Address CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL, Box K, Frederic 
Ernest Farrington, Ph. D., Headmaster, Washington, D.C. 


COLONIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Beautiful location in National Capital High School, 
College Preparatory, Collegiate, Domestic Science, Secre 
tarial Courses, Music, Art and Expression Well ordered 
heme and social life. Athletics, Miss Jessie Truman, 


Assoc. Prin., 1535 Eighteenth St., N.W.,Washington, D.C. 


. . 
Martha Washington Seminary 
For Young Women. Occupies beautiful estate and combines 
advantages of city and country. High School and Collegiate forms, 
Household Science and Arts. Secretarial branches Music, 
Expression and Modern Languages. Athletics. Address 


THE SECRETARY Oakcrest, Washington, D. C. 


GUNSTON, HALL 


1908 Florida Ave., Washington, D 


A school for girls. Est. 1892 Preparatory and aca 
demic courses. Two years graduate and college work. 
Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Athletics 
Mrs. Beverley R. Mason, Principal. 
FAIRMONT °*©"g3tge 
GIRLS 

Iwenty-fifth year. Regular and Special Courses 

Advanced Courses tor High School graduates Music, Art, 
pers n Educ tional uivantages « Nati mal ¢ pital. 








lo uddress F ’ 
2107-2109 S Street Washington, D. C. 


National Park Seminary 
FOR GIRLS Washington, D.C. Suburbs 
The fundamentals of college training in a 2-year 
diploma course Music, Dramatics, Home Economics 
Catalog on reque 


est 
JAS. E. AMENT. Ph.D., LL.D., President, Box 195, Forest Glen, Md. 


KING-SMITH STUDIO-SCHOOL 


For young women. Music, languages, danc dramatic 
art; other art, academic or college subjects may be 
elected Tuition according to amount of work taken. 
MR. and MRS. AUGUST KING-SMITH, Directors 
1751 New Hampshire Ave., Washington, D. C 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


ng, 


Junior College 
yecnog Finishing 





One-year or two-year courses for H. S. grad Music, Art, 
Expression, Domestic Science, Social Training. Gymnasium, 
Golf, Swimming, Tennis, Historic pilgrimages. Rate §700. 


Arthur Kyle Davi Davis, AS M., 240 College Place, Petersburg, Va 


FAIRFAX git 





In the Blue Ridge Mountains. Two Main sane rail 
roads. College reparatory year grac 

Nusic, Art. Home Economics, Expression i 
Modern building. 55 acres. Riding. Golf. $525 hn 


Noble Maxwell, Pres. Fairfax Hall, Box B, en Va. 


Warrenton ay School For Girls 


prengraters and general opumse French, the language of 
house. The school is plannec » teach girls how to study, t 
. and to ‘be uleate habits of order and 
This school offers a fixed rate. Music, Drawing and 
Riding ‘are the only extras. Separate building for little girls. 

tte. tea M. Bouligny, Box 53, Warrenton, Va. 


Southern Seminary 57th year 


A School of Character. For girls and young women. Blue Ridge 
Mtns. of Virginia. Pre; nepery, Seminary and Collegiate. Music, 
Art, Expression, Comm! Home Ex ynomics, Sports, Health. 
$490. Catalog. Box 977, Buena Vista, Va. 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE for Girls 


and Young Women Box F, ROANOKE, VA. 

In Valley of Virginia. Elective, Preparat: Juni or Colle 
Music, Art, Expression. Home Economics. arial, Lil 
Journalism, Mattie P. Harris, Pres. Mrs. Gortrade Harris 
Boatwright, ' PP 


SULLINS C COLLEGE Bristol, Virginia 


College 
the 




















For Girls. High School and Junior College Courses. Music, 
Expression, Domestic Science, etc. New buildings; every room 
connecting bath. Swimming Poo 1, Horseback riding. Mountain 


clin w E acre campus with beautiful lake 


W. E. Martin, Ph. D., President, Box E. 


rate 


VIRGINIA INTERMONT COLLEGE YoUSi yan? 
Young Women 
4lst year. 27 states, High School and Junior College. 
Music, Art, Expression. Domestic Science and Secre- 
tarial Courses. Bracing climate. Alt. 1900 ft. Gym. 
Swimming pool, new dormitory with private baths. 
Va., Bristol, _ Box 145, Mt, G. Noftsinger, A.M., Pres. 


BRENAU COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 

for: select patr: states; pleasant e; 

Flue 7 Mts. North of ‘Atlanta, Standard % B. ——- 
©, oratory, art, domestic - ience, physical 

culture. 31 bul oor anaes a ing, 

aes etc. 


and illustrated boo 
Address BI 


tENAU, Box F. Gainesville, Ga. 


ASHLEY HALL fiir’: brood sa. 


riety of courses, including college preparation, and 
normal courses in Kindergarten and Physical Training. 


Not 
foothills 





A Girl’s school of- 


Modern wo Swimming Pool. Mild Climate. 
Catalogue. Addre: 
Mary V. McBee, M. a. Principal, Box R, Charleston, $s. C. 


GULF-PARK By-the-Sea 


A Junior college for young women. National patronage. 
Two years college, four years high school. All new build- 


ings. Ideal climate—land and water sports the year 
"round. Addre 
Gulf 


Park College, Box W, Gulfport, Miss. 








WARD-BELMONT 


For Girls and Young Women. Offers a@ six year course 
of study embracing two years of college. Meets exacting 
demands of a —~ x -~ — patronage. For in- 
formation address The Secretary, Belmont Heights, Box 
4, Nashville, =.” 


CENTENARY COLLEGE and Conservatory 


For girls and young women. Est. 1884. Junior College 
and High School. Accredited. Music, Art, Home Eco 
nomics. In beautiful East Tennessee Valley. 5 build- 
ings. Rates $500—$750. Catalog. 

J. W. Malone, Pres.., Box R, Cleveland, Tenn. 


wr St, Mary's Hise 


Bis Thomas F. Gailor, President Board of Trustees. 


hop Home and 
Day School. 


Primary—College preparatory— Musi ild climate. 
pan life. Ample le grounds. odern bulidings, ¥ imited enro 
Augusta Loomis, 1257 Poplar Bivd. 


GRAFTON HALL 


A recognized Academy and Junior College 
FOR GIRLS 


Music, Art, Secretarial Department, Dramatic Art, 
IHiome Economics and 7th and 8th grades. Modern 
buildings with unusually beautiful grounds. Limited 
registration. Athletics and many student activities. 


illustrated catalog sent upon request. Address Registrar, 
Box R. B., Grafton Hall, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. ss 


ALL SAINTS SCHOOL 
Episcopal. A Junior College. Fully accredited High School. 
Lower School. 39 years of high ideals of culture, scholar- 
ship, character. Small classes. Music, Art, Voice, Domestic 
Science. Golf, tennis, riding. For catalog, address 

Miss Eunice Peabody, Principal, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE _ Founded 1827 


50 minutes from St. Louis. Standard College for Young 


Women fully accredited. 2 and 4 year courses. Home 
Economics, Business, Oratory, Music. 138 Acres. Gym- 
nasium, Swimming Pool. Catalog. 

J. L. Roemer, President, Box 1024, St. Charles, Mo. 


LENOX HALL ror cirs 


Six acre estate, beautifully landscaped. College Prepara- 


tory, Special and Advanced Courses. Music, Speech, = 
Hlousehold os ience Playground. Outdoor Sports. 
Booklet address: rs. M. Louise he ae President, 
Box 1022 Kirkwood, St. Louis Co., 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 


Women. 2 years C Coltess. 4 years Academy. 
ynomics i year. Campus 25 

rts. 9 buildings. New e dormitory. Sepa- 

om building for younger girls. Term ope Ary x ptember 10th, 1924. 
catalog. 


EV. WM. P. McKEE, Dean, Box 653, Mt. Carroll, I. 


ELMW0OO! SCHOOL 








For Girls 


$34 year . hru Junior High School. Boarding 
and Day Beautiful grounds in finest residential district. 
Best care; home enviro jane nt thle —_ s, French, music, art 
dramatic art, home econc Mc Soued . 


Miss Aline R. Sherwood, ¥* B., Prin., 4945 Ellis Ave., Chicago 
lst year. 


Starrett School for Girls ‘*,)°*" 
ollege Prep aratory anc and Junior College o cou Swe with 





for al! « 





lern firepré 
Falitem 
115 Dre 





Sept. 


| oat. 


24. Catalogu 
Chicago, I 


ark Boul. 
Box 24. 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


~ Rockford College for Women _ 


college of distinguished graduates. A. B., B. S.. A. M. de- 
oa Campus of 10 wooded acres on Rock River. All girls 
participate in athletics. An intimate college Svaaae many student 
F ys rite for catalog and book of vie 


Wm. A. Maddox. Ph.D. President, Box R-B., Rockford, Ill, 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


THE FREER SCHOOL 
For girls of retarded development. Limited 
enrollment permits intimate care. 9% miles 
from Boston. Miss Cora E. Morse, Principal, 
81 Park Circle, Arlington Heights, Mass. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
can be yA developed by individual training 
BOY 7IRLS, L LE FOLKS 
Three ponents a hools. 230 acres. Booklet. 
Miss Woods’ School, Box 166, Langhorne, Pa. 
Mollie Woods Hare. Principal 


for Children whose Progress has been Retarded 
Three schools for Boys and Girls of all ages requiring Scientific 
Observation and Instruction. Male faculty for older boys. 


__ Helena T. Devereux, Director, Box R, Berwyn, Pa. 


GE DLEY & "hare or 


For Sage 0 ont Girls who pounive more sonal attention and SS 
nstructi an - be given in the regular schools. Academ 
Industrial, Goiturs 
MRS. fi MEDLEY, J. R. seoysy. _™. D., 
Pine Physician 
_PA., ( (12 mi. from Phila.) 


et ENsiwe, 
STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 
A special school for backward girls. Individual in- 
struction. Experienced teachers. Happy home life. 





Healthful location. Out-door and water sports. 30- 
acre estate. 

ALICE M. MYERS, Principal 

HAZEL G. CULLINGFORD, Ass't Principal HALIFAX, MASS. 





The Trowbridge Training School 
A home school for nervous and back- 
ward children. The Best in the MD 
E. Haydn Teowbeid e, M.D. 

2829 Forest Avenue SAS CITY, MO. 


PERKINS 





The Red Book Magazine 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES FOR 


BOYS AND GIRLS 
Prepares boys and girls for college 


INSTITUTE 
well rounded lives. Large endowment. 


Ninety-fourth year. 

and for useful, 

splendidly equipped plant. Athletics carefully supervised 
Strong departments in Music and Expression. Rates 


$500. 
EARL W. HAMBLIN, Principal, 
Box P-3, Austinburg, Ohio, near Ashtabula. 


URBANA JUNIOR COLLEGE 


(Formerly Urbana University) 
(Chartered 1850) 

In Central Ohio— reached by 4 railroads 
Full Junior College courses in Arts and Science. Also 
two_ years College Preparation. Instruction in Bible 
study and Comparative Religions offered. Co-educa- 
tional. Under church influence but not denominational 

Full information and catalogue on request. 
a, E. Schradieck, M. S., President 
Ohio 


THE CAZENOVIA SEMINARY ‘3; rellege 


” paratory and Finishing School of the highest type. F« aes 
824. Junior Pupils in separate cottages. Endowed. Adizo ndack 
elevation, All athletics. Winte a SD retarial Courses. 
CHARLES E. HAMILTON, A.M, D.D., President 
___ Box R, Chenkovts, X,Y. 


G S h 1é o-educational _ 
eorge CNOO! College Preparatory 
227 acres woods and fields bordering the Neshaminy 
Manual training, debating, household arts, all athletics 
Own farm. Catalogue. 

G. A. Walton, A. M., Prin., Box 300, George School, Pa. 


SCHOOLS FOR SMALL CHILDREN 


M ONTESSORI SCHOO 
» Pennsylvania 


Estas. 1914 Radetphie a 
a to New York med is Was ngton 


CHILDREN THREE TO TWELVE YEARS 
Scientific Direction for young children covers diet, recreation 
deportment and individual teaching by an experienced staff 
Curriculum includes French, music, all primary and elementary 
studies preparatory a junior _— school. 

Environment pleasant and healthful. 
teachers understand the little talks and hel 
their best personal characteristics. Sel 
comprehensible in these small groups. 
References required. Rates reasonable. 

A. W. PAIST, Directress 
Write First Montessori Boarding and hool, Phila, Pa. 


SUNNY GABLES 
ORVILLA, PENNA. 27 miles from Philadelphia 


A select country school for young children. Delightful, 
homelike environment. Under the constant, careful su- 
pervision of experienced teachers and trained murse. 
Individual instruction in kindergarten, primary and el 
mentary grades, with music, French, elocution at id 
Rythmic Dancing included in tuition. Forty-two acres 
furnish ample grounds for all outdoor sports. Equipped 
nursery and recreation hall. Rate $700, 10 months 
Catalog and view book. M. Mac Murtrie, Lansdale, Penna 


GILFILLAN RURAL KINDERGARTEN 


A home school in the country for little girls 3 to 6. 18 acre estate 





CITY and 
COUNTRY 


Here housemothers and 
them to develope 
disc ipline made 
rvations limited 











private lake, unique living qui artere. Nutritious food, iry. p 
ground, con npetent instructors. ristian influences. Individual 
care with all the love and meethenies little tots need. $50.00 per 


month. Summer camp. 
Mrs. Mary E. Gilfillan Spring Lake Farm Paoli, Pa. 


MAPLEWOOD HOME SCHOOL 


A hgme school for little boys, where they receive real care 
at moderate rates. Wakes up boys to duties of life. Near 
Philadelphia. 63rd year. Good table. Thorough instruc 
tion. Manual Training. Booklet. J. C. SHORTLIDGE. 
A. B., Harvard, Prin., Box 57, Chester Heights, Pa 








RIVERSIDE ACADEMY 
One hour from New York. Open all year. Children 
(3 to 0 yrs). Individual Instruction, Home Surround- 
ings. Mrs. J. J. Carew, Directress 
RuUMSON, NEW JERSEY 


The Children’s Country School 
Nyack-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Thorough instruction — kindergarten through 
Special attention to health through right living. 
Spofts. Summer Scheol. Open all year 
Address, ‘The Registrar __ 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
~ THE BANCROFT SCHOOL — 
FORTY-FIRST YEAR 
For children — mental development has 
rogressed normally. 
€.A. a M.0., Jenzia Coulson oe 
Address Box 125 


Schermerhorn Home Zehool 
Asuburban home school for children of slightly retarded 
mentality. Limited number, individual instruction 
MISS SUE I. SCHERMERHORN 
R. F. D. No. 2, Colonial Place, Richmond, Virginia 


OF ADJUSTMENT 
For children having adjustment difficulties at home or 
school. Unsurpassed equipment on sixty-acre estate. In- 
timate home life. Experienced Staff. Medical direction. 
Freakin H. _Perkins, M. D. Lancaster, Mass. 





eighth grade 


not 




















SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


MISS ARBAUGH’'S SCHOOL FOR DEAF SAF CHILDREN 
LOG CABIN HEIGHTS, MACON, GA. 
1. Maintains a real home for your little deaf child. 
2. Uses qpeceh exclusively i in a oe ents. 
3. Provides by mo methods. 
4. Sregues ‘year deaf child for senbele with hearing pupils. 


OUR CLIMATE IS IDEAL 

















There is still time to enroll in a school for Bie aa term but you must act quickly. 
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New York Military Academy 


CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


More than military training—an Engi- 
neering Preparatory School famous for 
thorough scholastic work combined 
with wholesome military training. Col- 
lege Preparatory and Junior Schools. 
Supervised athletics and study, Cav- 
alry, Infantry, Cadet Band. 34th Year, 
splendid location, modern buildings. 


Brig.-Gen. MILTON F. DAVIS, D.S.M., 
College 


Cascadilla Schools $9.) 5%° Preparatory 


Boys. Prepares for all leading colleges and universities. 
Certificate privileges. Small classes. Individual atten- 
tion. Special tutoring school, All branches of athletics. 
Write for entaieg today. The Cascadilla Schools, Box 
138, Ithaca, Y. 


EEKSKILL 


Military Academy. Established 1833. 


College preparatory. Long, 
Certificate privileges. Upper and Lower om 
Address Principals, Box R-10, Peekskill, N. 


Che RaymondRierdon School 


College preparatory, also Business Course. Work and 
play carefully directed for the advancement of the indi- 
vidual boy. Catalog. Address Mrs. R. H. Sengstaken, 
Registrar, 536 Decatur Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MANLIUS Siaint John’s Schoo 


| 
College Preparatory, Military. 
Among the hills, near Syracuse. Graduates now at 
tending 48 colleges. Thoroughly equipped. Business 
course. Riding School. Junior school for boys 10 to 
14. 36 years under present_management. Catalogue. Ad 
dress Gen. Wm. Verbeck, Pres., Box 910, Manlius, N. Y 


NEW YORK, Tarrytown-on-Hudso 


Irving School for Boys in the beautiful, historic 


‘Irving’’ country. 88th year. 33 years under present Headmaster 
Extensive grounds. Modern and complete equipment. Prepares for 
all colleges and technical schools. ae field. Swimming Pool. 
Gimnasium. REV. J. M. FURMAN, L.H.D., Headmaster. Box 9% 


eee (elelek- mn oeltere)| 


OSSINING-ON-HUDSON.N Y 
Small classes. Military 


Supt. 





enviable record 


"3s miles from New York 















Prepares Boys for College and Business. 











trainin Athletics. Separate school for boys under 13. 
Ww. am Addison Ra: Ranney, -M., Prin. __ 
BERKELEY-IRVING “ Day $cxoct 


“* From Primary to College” 
45th Year begins Sept. 25th. Small classes. Thorough instruction. 
Prepares for college or for business. Swimming p ol; gymnasium 
building; roof playground—all on premises. Outing classes. Lllus- 
trated Catalogue upon application. 311 West 83rd St., N.Y 


KYLE SCHOOL 


For 50 boys 6 to 16. Beautiful location. 22 miles from 


New York. 35th year. ‘‘Your school looks so homelike” 
—visitors’ expression. Summer camp in the Catskills. 
1) PAUL KY 
Box 23, Irvington- -on- Hudson, New York 


tre STORM_KING schoo! 


Formerly The STONE SCHOOL masthead 186] 
A Progressive College tory Schoo! 
Attractive Patdocr Life. 50 miles from Mow York. 








__ Alvan €. Duerr, Headmaster, Cornwall on Hudson, N.Y. 
2 Kelvin School &: 


331 West 70th Street, New York City 
College preve ratory. 21st year. Individual instruction 
and small subject groups. 

Tel. Endicott 3396 G. A. L. Dionne. Headmaster 


RUTGERS PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Excellent college preparation. 158th year. Teachers 
who understand boys. Fine School spirit. Strong ath- 





letics including swimming. Home-like dormitories. Many 
cultural opportunities. State boy’s age and aim. Cata- 
logue. R. B. Hays, Registrar, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Kiskiminetas School for Boys 

Prepares for college or technical school. Healthful 
location. Expert faculty. Preceptorial system teaches 
boy how to study. to recognize his own abilities. All 
outdoor sports. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. Address 
Dr. A. W. Wilson, Jr., President, Box 842, Saltsburg, Pa. 


MALVERN PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


For Catholic boys. Conducted by priests of Augustinian 


Order. On Lincoln Highway, 24 miles from Philadelphia. 
163 acres. New buildings. Gymnasium. Lake. Super- 
vised athletics. Special for 8th grade boys. Catalog. 


Address Thomas A. Kiley, 0.S.A., Malvern, Pa. 
87th year. In the mountains 
Carson Long Institute 5% hours from New York and 


6 hours from Pittsburgh. Boys taught how to learn, how to 

labor, how to live. College preparatory. Separate Junior School. 

Military training. Character Building Supreme. Terms, §400. 
______s—sCiB ex 18, NEW BLOOMFIELD, PA. 


NAZARE-TEL.HALL 


date Administration. Gotings- Br 
Junior cenesl. Gym jum and 


= . Hlustrated Bookle: 
Rev. A. 0. Thaeler, D. 0., Headmaster. 





For school information 


Preparatory | 





“Box 90, Nazareth, Pa. | 











| PENNSYLVANIA 


Military College 


One hundred and two 
years of service 


College courses and degrees 

in Civil Engineering, 

Chemistry, Commerce and 
Finance. 





Separate preparatory 
school for younger boys. 


CHARLES E. HYATT 


President 


Box 128 Chester, Pa. 











| Harrisburg Academy 
Senior and Junior Departments 


Modern, individual instruction in college 


preparatory and general courses. New 
fireproof buildings with large sunny rooms, 
Cottage dormitory system. Athletic field. 
Moderate rates. 

ARTHUR E. BROWN, Headmaster, Box R, HARRISBURG, PA. 


TOME SCHOOL 


One of the most celebrated and 
best-equipped schools for boys in 
America. Enrollment limited to 
225 students. Campus of 190 
acres. Ten modern buildings. 
Separate room for each student 
College Board standards. Sepa- 
rate department for boys below 
high-school age. Nine-hole golf 
course. All athletics. Heavy en- 
dowment makes rate appreciably 
lower then any other school in the 
same class. For catalog address 


Murray P. Brusu, Pu.D 


Port Deposit, MaryLanp 

















ORCESTER ACADEM 


FOR BOYS OF ABILITY WITH COLLEGE VISION 


250 boys $1,000,000 equipment 


coe per year 


Worcester, Massachusetts 





ALLEN-CHALMERS 


For boys, nine miles from Boston. Military efficiency 

family life of cottage system. — in leading 
colleges. Athletics graded to every boy's needs. Upper 
and lower schools. THOMAS C i eels. D. D., 48 
Waltham Street, W. Newton, Mass. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY 


In beautiful, historic Groton. 

Boys from 11 to 19. An old school with a new equip 
ment. A New England schoo! with a broad out!ook. A 
home school with high standards. Howard A. Bridgman, 


Principal, 12 Main Street, Groton, Mass. - 
SUFFIELD A School for Boys. 3% hours 
from New York City. Thorough 


preparation for college or business. Complete equipment. 
Department for young boys. Booklet. 


Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph.D., Principal 
13 Main Street, Suffield, Conn. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 
Simsbury, Conn. 


RAYMOND R. McORMOND, Headmaster 
THE MITCHELL SCHOOL 


A school that appeals to the American Boy and the 
thoughtful parent. Exponents of clean sport, fair play, 





and “— work. Upper ana ren school. 
LEX ANDER H. MITCHELL, Principai, 
Box R, Billerica, Mass. 


~ ROXBURY | 


A College Preparatory School for the Individual. Expert Tutoring 
Methods. Classes limited to five. Organized Athletics. Champion 
Football Teams. A. R. Sheriff, Head Master, Cheshire, Conn. 


KINGSLEY SCHOOL 


Boys’ college preparatory. 22 miles from 





| New York. Upper and Lower schools. 


Address Box R, Essex Fells, N. J. 


Te PRINCETON 
TUTORING SCHOOL 
College preperation. Cetlnstive, enesouatel methods. 


JOHN G. HUN, Headmaster 
Princeton, N. J. 





**Edgehill’” 


WENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY 


A high-grade Preparatory school for Boys. College 
entrance, Business and special courses. Ideal location, 
12 miles from Philadelphia. ae for Catalog and View 
Book to Major C. M. LORENCE, Supt., Box 
Wenonah, N. Je 


Electricity | 


Condensed Course in Electrical Engineering Complete 
in one year. Theory and practical applica ations. Est. i 











dress the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK 


Constraction, installation, testing. rite for —s 
Bliss Wectrinat School, 115 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 





The young boys’ school—7 to 15. Modi- 
fied military training and discipline, just 
enough to inculcate habits of obedience, 


FREEHOLD fi SCHOOL 


TARY 


orderliness, cleanliness and seif- pollanes. ane 


school with the personal touch. 42 

from New York, 66 miles from Philadelphia. 
For catalog. 2 address 
Major Chas. M. Duncan, Box 1018, Freehold, N.J 


BLAIR 4° A College Prepar: ory 


School for Boys 
Founded 1848. Imposing buildings, 


fully equipped. 
Thorough instruction. Lower School for younger boys 
- ndowed. Write for catalog 
John C. Sharpe, LL.D., Headmaster, Box S, Blairstown, N. 3. 








For the all-around edu- 

cation of manly boys. Ath- 

— sports, 60-acre campus. 

repares for the best 

colleges. Moderate rates. —— include two Gram- 
mar and four High School Grades. 59th year. 

w. jand, Headmaster, Box 10-F, NJ. 

Military 

BORDENTOWN Mier, 

Thosougn preparation for college or business. Efficient 

faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys taught 

how to study, Supervised athletics. year. Cat- 


alogue, Col. D. Landon, Principal ond Commandant, 
Drawer C- RORDENTONN. ON-THE-DELAWARE, W 


KEYSTON E ACADEMY "tees" 


A thorough preparation for college in a wholesome, home 








atmosphere. Ideally Located in the healthful mountainous 
region near Scranton. Efficient Faculty; Small Classes; 
All Outdoor Sports. Address 


Strong Athletics ; Gymnasium, 
__ Curtis E. Coe, , Principal, Box C, Factoryville, Pa. 


Swarthmore Preparatory School 


A community of ambitious boys under a dormitory in- 
fluence that makes for manhood. Send for catalog. 
W. P. Tomiinson, M. A. F. H. Somerville, B. S. 
___ Box 18, Swarthmore, Pa. 
Wayne (Main Line of P. R.R.), 


St. Lul Luke’ s Schoo Pa, The beautiful location, exten 
sive grounds, patronage, experienced instruction, moral influence, 
make an unusual appeal to parents and boys. College or business 
preparation. Junior school for younger bays. Booklet. 
CHARLES HENRY STROUT, A.M., Headmaster 
JESSE E. PHILIPS, A.M., Asso. Headmaster 


ERKIOMEN S33i5%k.2F 


For the Boy who wants to Make Good 














Excellent Record in College and Business, All 
Athletics. 20 acres Campus. Moderate Rates. 
with Home Care. Address 


Separate Junior School Jare. . 
Oscar S. . Kriebel, 0. D. Principal Box 129, Pennsburg, Pa. 








| GREENBRIER MILITARY SCHOOL 


Modern school, 7 miles from White Saleber Socios 
R. R. Stati 


2300 Ft. elevation, on Main Line C. & O. 


8. | Ronceverte. $125,000 on new buildings and im rovements, 


Ca 


| including Gymnasium. Board and tuition 
dress, Col. . 


» A.M.,Prin., Box 21 a. 





oe 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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PAGE 


Military Academy 
A big school for little boys 


Page stands in a class by itself 
as a military school for little boys. 
Sound training in the common 
branches comes first. The military 
is adapted to young boy needs. t 





means manly little men who will 
grow into courageous, successful big 
men. Parents appreciate the at- 
mosphere of sympathy, understand- 
ing and encou agement, for their 
little boys at ris is the 


largest school of its ki nd in America, 
The catalog will surely interest 
you. Write for it to 
ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 
Route 7, Box 939 
Los Angeles, 


~ PALO ALTO MILITARY ACADEMY 


A Special School—Exclusively for Primary and Grammar | 
Grades. In session 12 months in the year. Bicycle club. 
Outdoor swimming ee atmosphere with discipline. 
Summer term and cam 

Co!. R. P. Kelly, Supt. Box 306-R, Palo Alto, Cal. 


California 














PASADENA MILITARY ACADEMY 


College Preparatory. Accredited Separate Junior 
School, grades 5 to 8. Modified Military System. Un- | 
denominational with Christian influences. Register any | 
time Summer Camp in High Sierras, both cultural | 

Catalog. Camp foldet Address school | 


and recreational. 
R. D x §2-R, Pasadena, California. 


~ San Diego Army and Navy Academy 


Prepares for Colleges, West Point and Annapolis. Univ. 
California’s highest scholastic rating Christian in- 


of 





fluences. Lan and water sports all r. Summer ses- 
sion. July 1-Sept. 1. Catalogue. Address Capt. Thos. A. 
Davis, Box R, Pacific Beach Sta., San Diego, Cal. 





HILL MILITARY ACADEMY—— 


Portland, Oregon 
For manly boys. The aldest school in the North- 
west. Primary through college preparation. Cat- 
alogue on request. 











New Mexico Military Institute 


A state-owned cavalry school of exceptional academic 
standards High school and junior college Splendid | 
equipment rn. O. T. C. Outdoor life the year round. 
Every boy rides. Moderate rates ~~ 
Col. C. Troutman, Supt., Box S, Roswell, 


DANVILLE MILITARY INSTITUTE 


An accredited preparatory school for boys 
from 12 years of age up. Write for catalog. 
Col. W. M. Kemper, Supt., Box R, Danville, Va. 


VIRGINIA, Waynesboro 


Fishburne Military School 


business life. R. O. T. C 

$250,000 fireproof equipment 

Spring encampment near famous 
Colonel MORGAN H 


Prepares for 
universities and 
under U. S. War Department. New 
ty ane a admits to all colleges. 
averns at Grottoes. Catalog. 
HUDGINS. Prin., Box R. 


Fork Union Military Academy 


Central Virginia location, easily acc: essible, Prepares for college or 


business, with military training faculty of Christian mas- 
ters. $200,000 recently spent on new. rracks gene. etc. 
Aided and ins pee ted by War De R. O. T. C. 2ith Send 


rt 
dress the Presiden 
FORK ‘UNION, VA 


RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY (Military) 


A Branch of the Randolph-Macon System. In the Valley 
t Virginia. $200,000 Kquipment. Prepares for College or 
Scientifit Schools, MILITARY TRAINING. Gymnasium 
and athletics. + 38rd session opens Sept. 23rd. Address 
CHAS. L. MELTON A. M., Principal, Box 425, Front Royal, Va. 


for 





Staunton Military Academy 
One of the most distinguished schools in America pre- 
aring for Universities, Government Academies, Business. 

Gymnasiam, swimming pool. all athletics Complete 
plant. Charges $650. Col. Thos. H. Russell, B.S., Pres., 
Box R (Kable Station), Staunton, Va. 


NORFOLK COUNTRY DAY SCHOOL , 


On the 
Supervised out- 


A preparatory school for boys of character and purpose. 
hore of Elizabeth River near Hampton Roads. 
loor sports. Small classes. Simple hofne life 


EDWIN DE MERITTE, A.B., 1404 Raleigh Avenue, Norfolk, Va. 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


‘ Heat Home’ Indugnege and Business Administrative Courses | 
Kest Home Influences odern p wanton’ Equipfhent. All Sports. 
For Booklet, 
» Va. 


ye address 


| Open nine 


A military academy of highest standards ; country location in 
foothills of Blue Ridge Mountains, Strong faculty; close 
personal supervision; parental discipline; small classes. 
Junior Unit R. O. T. 76-acre campus: large athletic 
fields and 2-mile lake; golf. Summer session. Cadets 
enter any time. Address 

coL. 


SANDY BEAVER, Box R, Gainesville, Ga. 
—— 
Georgia Military Academy 


The South’s Most Splendidly Equipped Prep School. 
months in regular session and two months, 








July and August, Camp Highland Lake, near Hender- 
sonville, N. C. For catalog, address Col. J. C. Wood- 
ward, College Park, Ga. 


COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY 


Preparatory grade, nation-wide patronage, refining in- 
fluence. $500,000 plant built by U. S. Gov’t. All athletics, 
golf, swimming pool. R.O.T.¢ College preparation; busi- 
ness course; junior school. Fixed charges $620. Catalog. 

Col. C. E. Crosland, Pres., Box 304, COLUMBIA, TENN. 





JUNIOR MILITARY ACADEMY | 


For boys 5 to 14. Kindergarten through eighth grade. 





Military suited to young boy needs. Nurse and House- 
mother, Beautiful, healthful region. 1200 ft. alt. 7 
buildings. Rate $450. Suse ial summer rates Catalog. 


, Bloomington Springs, Tenn. 


Adc iress Headmast or, | Box R 


SEWANEE "uit 


An ideal boy’s world of 8000 acres. Genuinely thorough 


college preparation. Small classes. Careful direction. 
Interested, intelligent leadership; fine associations. New 


fireproof barracks. thletics. Founded 


$125,000 A a 
Address Registrar, Box R, Sewanee, Tenn. 


1868. Catalog. 


TENNESSEE MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Box 182, Sweetwater, Tenn. 
You owe it to society, yourself, and your boy to choose with 
utmost care the school which will help mould him. This school 
becomes a positive force in the life of every boy who enters it, 
Our catalog will help you to choose wisely. Write. 


The McCallie Schoo 


instill Christian principles. 
government academies. Small classes. 
tion. Bible taught. Military trainin, Large athletic 
fields, gymnasium, swimming pool. latalog 
S.J. McCallie, M.A., J.P. McCallie, M.A., Ph. O., Box R, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Branham & Hughes Military Academy. 

Ideal for training boys in character and scholarship. Thirty 
miles south of Nashville. New buildings. Improved facilities. 
Endorsed by eminent educators. 31st vear. U.S. Officer detailed. 
Member Association of Military Colleges and Schools. Read our 
catalo ngue. Address Box 10, Spring Hill, Tenn. 


Send us the Boy and we will return you the Man 
Study, Athletics, Water Sports, America 


s Great Open 
Air School on the Guif—a year around school. Small 
Classes, College-bred Faculty. Separate department and 
campus for boys 8 to 15. Helpful catalogue free. 
Gulf Coast Military Academy, R-6, Gulfport, Miss. 











Where the honor system 
really works! Founded to 
Preparation for college, or 
Individual atten- 











WISCONSIN, Waukesha County, Delafield. 


St. John’s Military Academy *"*,Amsrice" 


Eminently fitted for 
scholastic and military instruction. 
Waukesha County Lake re sion. 


training American boys. Thorough 
Situated on _— ground, in 
Catalog. Box 16-K 


NORTHWESTERN SaHiiAR oth? 
NAVAL ACADEMY 
70 miles from Chicago. An endowed College Preparatory 
School and Junior College. Its distinctive advantages 
and methods interest discriminating parents. 

COL. R. P. DAVbDSON, Pres., Lake Geneva, Wis. 


EPWORTH MILITARY ACADEMY 


West Point methods. Combines personal instruction and 
wholesome home life. Upper and Lower Schools. Com- 
mercial, College Preparatory, General, Grammar School 
Courses. Music Athletic field, gymnasium. Catalog. 
Col. F. Q. Brown, D.D., Supt., Epworth, lowa 


For catalog address The 


= Dean’s Office, Culver, Ind. 


“A ina 
Clean Mind BB sunt Body” 


For Catalog address 
Rev. CHARLES HERBERT Youna, 8. T. D., Rector 
Box 240 Howe, INDIANA 

















MILITARY 
ACADEMY 





COLONEL £. S. LIGON, “PRESIDENT, ‘Box 
BINGHAM MILITARY SCHOOL 
Founded 1793. A school of national patronage. 

lege preparatory and general courses. tO. T. C. Unit. 


Superb location in_ world renowned climate. Upper and 
jJawer Schools. Send for catalog. 
__ Box ox R, Asi Asheville, N. a ee 





Why the Military School |. 
for Your Boy? | 


For academic work of recognized merit; for 
self-discipline, initiative, thoroughness; for a 
straight, healthy body and manly bearing. 


The Association of Military Colleges and Schools 
of the United States, 














MORGAN PARK MILITARY ACADEMY 


College preparatory—80 per cent of graduates entered 
college last year. Lower school with separate building 
for young boys. A teacher for every ten cadets. All 
athletics. 51st year. For catalog address Col. 

Abells, Supt., Box 1800, Morgan Park, Chicago, Mlinois. 





D 77th Year 


The oldest and the leading school for young 
boys in the West. Genuine home life. One 
hour from Chicago. Address gnte Hill, 
Principal, Box D-4, Woodstock, ! 


ESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 
Alton, Ill. Boys taught “‘how tostudy.” 

Graduates enter college without exami- 
nation. Also business courses. Charactertraining. 
ApPLy EARLY. CATALOG. Address: President. 


The Red Book Magazine 





| UNIVERSITIES 









ALPARAISO 
UNIVERSITY 


Pounded 1879 


ARAISO, INDIANA 
e Fifty-second year opens 
September 29, 1924 


An Unparalleled 
Opportunity 


Departments — Education, Arts and 

ences, Engineering, Pharmacy, 
Law, Pre- Medicine, Commerce, 
Home Economics, Public Speaking, 
Music, Manual Training, Prepara- 
tory, High School, Stenography and 
Typewriting. 


Low Cost of Living 


Under University supervision, the cost of 
board and room, as well as tuition, is excep- 
tionally low. Detailed figures are available 
in our catalog. _ Known for Democracy and 
Economy, the University is governed by a 
board of trustees—all influential men, eager 
for the students’ welfare. It is not operated 
for profit. 

Valparaiso is beautifully situated, forty-four 
miles from Chicago. Campus of 50 acres and 
16 buildings; large gymnasium; athletic field 
of 15 acres; allsports; many student activities. 


Address President for free catalog 
Box 10, University Hall, Valparaiso, Indiana 

















TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Headmasters | 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 

Teachers College 

School of Commerce 

Professional Schools:—Theology. Law, 

Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, Chiropody 

School of Music 

Training School for Nurses 

University High School 

Fall Session opens September 22, 1924. 
Send for bulleti Phone, Columbia 7600 


SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


ty fo study business close to 
ele Chic. 


University degrees confer 
pontuwesvens UNIVERSITY 
ce Hi 


‘or WOOL OF co 
IMMERCE 
407 Commerc 


inston, aanels 




















“SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 
AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 


KEMPER MILITARY SCHOOL *:23« 


Trains for leadership by @ comprehensive system of ath- 
letics, military and general activities that reach every 
boy. An Honor System that builds character. igh 
School and Junior College. 

For catalogue address: _754 Third | Third St., Boonville, Mo. 


ENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 





Sener ore MO., 43 Miles from Kansas City. 
idest Mil School West of the Missiasippi. 
Separate school for younger boys. Catalog 

Col. S. Sellers, Box R, Mo. 








tec bs Deve s]Ops red- 
Missouri Military Academy Pereions rea 
ican manhood, through carefully co-ordinated military 
and academic training. Equipment and faculty ex- 
ceptional. Forcatalog address Cou. E.Y. Burton, Pres. 
Missouri, Mexico, Box 124. 


PILLSBURY, Academy for Boys 
46th year. 15 acres. 8 buildings. Maximum college prepara- 
tion. Individual instruction, Military and Manual Training 
Gymnasium. Swimming pool. Exceptional advantages in vocal 
and instrumental music. Rate $700. Catalog 


Milo B. Price, Ph.D., Prin., Box 397- Cc. Owatonna, Minn. 


SHATTUCK SCHOOL (Episcopal) 
A school that knows boys’ physical and mental 
needs. Prepares for best colleges, or business. All 
athletics. Military drill, 58th year. Address 
Shattuck School, Box R, Faribault, Minn. 
MILITAR Y 


MIAMI 


} yaa Prepara- 
Military 








| training for physical growth ont mental’ “direction. Rates 
conservative. atalog. Col. Orvon Graff Brown, Pres., 
Box 243, Germantown, Near Dayton. Ohio. 


OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE 


High, beautiful location. Milit drill subordinate 
to academic work. wer school for younger boys. 
Certificates admit to colleges. Athletics. 

HENSHAW, Superintendent 
HILL, (near Cincinnati), Box 27._ 27. 


LAKE FOREST 


Non-Military. Strictly College Preparatory Academy for Boys. 
On Lake—hour north of Chicago. All Athletics. "Endowed. 
Catalog of J. W. Richards, Box 156, Lake Forest, it. 


OxHI0, COLLEGE 








There is still time to enroll in a school for this fall term but you must act quickly. 














The Red Book Magazine 
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» ORATORY. ART, ORAMATIC ARTS AND | DANCING 








THEATRE 


Threshold Playhouse 


DIRECTORS 
CLARE TREE MAJOR FRANK CRAVEN 
WALreR HAMPDEN ELsIE FERGUSON 
GEORGE ARLISS RACHEL CROTHERS 






Students play seven times weekly for six 
months before graduation — Professional 
Directors Only—Scenic Design—Production— 
Dancing—Fencing—Pantomime— Voice Devel- 
opment — Shakespearean Reading — Playwrit- 
ing, ete.—Special evening classes for students 
employed during the day. 

Fall Term opens October 6th. 

Registration Limited. 

Write for Catalog to the Director 
CLARE TREE MAJOR 


1230 Fifth Avenue New York City 











:$64444466440544666656 2449404: 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
Amcrica’s Leading Institution for Dram- 
atic and Expressional Art and Training 

Fully equips for 
Acting Teaching Directing 
Develops Poise, Power, Personalit« 
For any Vocation in Life. 

Fall Term begins October 27th 
Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

Illustrated Catalog of all Courses from 
Room 177-V, CARNEGIE HALL, New York 
FFFFSSSSSF FFF SFFFSFFFFFFFFFs 








ONSERVATORY 


(ImMCORPORATED) 


A SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
Courses in at branches we 4 Faculty ingiating Elias Day, 
President and Director; ‘and 40 others of promine: 
education is offered in music and. dramatic art 
iplomas, degrees and teachers’ certificates. 
FALL TERM NOW STARTING 
Dormitories and studios in our own beautiful pailding i the 
heart of the new art center, two blocks from Lake Michigan, 
North Side. Free og. 


JEANNE HOWARD, Box 43, 1160 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
of ELOCUTION 


The National Schoo and ORATORY 


The oldest chartered School of Expression in America. 
Degrees granted. Public 8 Speaking. Physical Training. 
English, Dramatie Art, rofessional and Finishing 
Course. Dormitories. For Catalog, address D. C. SHOEMAKER, 
Prin., Pennsylvania, Philadalphia. 4010-12 Chestnut Street. 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 
Endowed. Al! branches of music. Conducted only for 
students of real musical = and serious purpose. 
Catalog on request. Dept 
120 Claremont Ave., ay ‘j2and St., New York 


THE ACADEMY OF SPEECH ARTS 


Two-year intensive vocational and cultural course in Oratory, 
Platform and Dramatic Art, Pantomime and Esthetic Dancing. 
Physical Culture. in of speciaNsts. Resident and day 
pupils. Summer course or booklet, 


Maud Gatchell Hicks,B.L.. Director. 29 Fairfield’ St., Boston, Mass. 


_thore 
leading to 























a NEW YORK SCHOOL of EXPRESSION 
Chartered by Regents of N. Y. State Univ. 
3lst year. Fall term October 6th. Voice 
training for public speaking and stage. Sat- 

y and evening classes. Defective speech 
cured. Catalog. 332 West 56th Street, N.Y.C. 


Inter-Theatre Arts choi of Actins 


Aims to give thestudents apractical knowledge ofacting, pantomime, 
diction, scenery, costumes, stage lighting. Winter Term—October 
30, 1924 to May 2, 1925. For terms and catalog address Secretary 


INTER-THEATRE ARTS, Inc., 42 Commerce Street, New York 

ALBERTI SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 

1114 Carnegie Hall New York City 
Oct. 23 to June, 1925 


Connected with Stuart Walker’s Companies and 
Young People’s booms Inc, 

















“DETROIT CONSERVATORY ¢ OF Music 


Established 1874 
Francis L. York, M.A., Pres. 


d Drawing, Oral Interpretation, etc. fork base 
educ: ational principles. 

out the y ranch studios. 
diplomas ond degrees conferre any free advantages. 


in the center of most cultural environment. 





For detailed information address 





JAMES H. BELL, Secretary, Box 9, 5035 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich, 


Elizabeth Johnson, Vice-Pres, 
Finest Conservatory in the West 
Offers courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory, Public School Music 


umerous Lectures, Concerts and Recitals through- 
Excellent Dormitory Accommodations, Teachers’ certificates 
We own our own building, located 


Students may enter at any time. 





on best modern and 








Front View Conservatory Bldg. 




















CHALIF 

Russian Schoo! 

of DANCING 
Art 


IN 
Dancing 
“Il admire your energy and work.’’ 
ANN a 
talog on Reques: 


163-165 ‘West 57th Street, N.Y. 























the man who staged the best editions 
of The Follies and 500 other Revues 
Musical gn sand Vauderille Acts 

Complete — 

in All Types o' DANCING 

SPECIAL ae FOR CHILDREN 
COMPLETE aan OF AMATEUR PRODUCTIONS 
Art Bo tY" sent free on request 


NED wavauan “sTupios OF STAGE DANCING, ork iy 


—ALVIENE=—=> 


AN Sol VEAR 


UNIVERSITY 
o semcrens ea, 
Alan Dale RDARICE ARTS 





Wm. A. Brady PIVSIEC-SCRELN 
Henry Miller STOCK THEATRE 
Sir John 

Martin Harvey {Pures Aosuring New Fork Avpeenloone. 


Write for c ptaiogwe- 
State Study Demred to SEC Y. 
43 West 72nd St., N.Y. Extension 2 _ 


Marguerite Clark 
J. J. Shubert 





NEW YORK COLLEGE OF Music 


Directors, CARL HEIN and AUGUST 
FRAEMCKE. Open during the_ summer. 
Master Classes in Piano, August Fraemcke; 
Violin, Hans Letz; Theory, Rubin Gold- 
mark; Harp, A. Pinto. 


114-116 East 85th Street. 





ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Special advantages for those who look forward to concert 
or educational work. All branches of music taught. 
Dormitories. Two, Three and Four year courses. Fall 
Term opens September 25. 

15 Dewitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 





New England Conservatory of Music 
THE LARGEST AND BEST EQUIPPED SCHOOL 


OF MUSIC. Send for Descriptive Booklet. 
untington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Louisville Conservatory of Music 
Where Students Succeed 


Offers Students and Teachers exceptional opportunities for intensive 








study. Special and Academic Courses a all branches of Music, 
Dramatic Art and L Rates et our Cata- 
ogue help yo 242 Ww. Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 


THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC OF CINCINNATI 


Liberal endowment—Artist teachers— reasonable cost. C: attggsate, 


General, Preparatory and Public School Courses in Music: Ope 
eory, Comp: osition, Modern Languages ic Art and Public 
Reading Peo ‘ourses lead to degrees. Dorm 
DOLF HaHN, Director mv ALSINO Gorno, Dean 


or catalog 


College of Music of Music of t Cincinnati, 4 1227 | Elm St. Cincinnati, Ohio 


American Conservatory 
39th Annual session. All branches of Music; Dramatic Art. 
Dormitory accommodations. Apply for free catalog. Address 
John J. Hattstaedt, Pres., 554 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
“Chicago’s foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art.” 


(fincinnati Conservatory ofMusic 


incomPonareo 








Founded 1867—Campus and Dereipoviee. Noted Fac- 
ulty. Send for brochure te e aur, Director. 
2613-2693 _Hightand Ave. at Oak St. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BUSH CONSERVATORY — CHICAGO 


AN INSTITUTION OF NATIONAL PROMINENCE 
teaching Expression, Opera, MUSIC, Languages, Dancing. Eighty 
instructors. Special courses for teachers and soloists, leading to 
FREE MASTER SCHOOL. We own our dormitories. Enroll NOW. 


R. B. 839 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 


MILAN SCHOOL 


for CONCERT and 
GRAND OPERA 
Voice Culture 
Stage Technique 
Private and Class Instruction 
Engagements secured in Lyceums 
and Try-outs by the Impresarios 
arranged for our pupils 
For Catalog, address, 


ALFREDO MARTINO, Director 
Vanderbilt Studios 


15 East 38th St. New York 


—MOORE-GAYNOR— 
SCHOOL OF DANCING 


Gertrude C. Moore, Late Director of Denishawn 
School of Dancing. 








Winter Course, October Ist to May 8th. 
30 weeks, 3 hours a day—5 days a week— 
private lessons—$400. 


Address the Director 
3867 West 8th Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


DENISHAWN 


RUTH ST. DENIS AND TED SHAWN 
School of Dancing and its Related Arts 
Short Courses Always Open. Catalogue on Request 
KATHARANE EDsON, DIR. 327 West 28th St., New York 


Winter T erm—49th Yar of 
The Art Students’ League 


Life Drawing and Painting, Portrait, Still Life, Mlus- 
tration and Composition, Antique, Modeling, (Por 
trait and Figure), Etching and Lithography, directed by 


Charles J. Martin 
Kenneth Hayes Miller 
Kimon Nicolaides 
Joseph Pennell 
sence Robinson 

. Schnakenberg 
Sates Smith 

















Homer Boss 

George B. Bridgman 
Frank Vincent DuMond 
Eugene Fitsch 

Anne Goldthwaite 
Frederick W. Goudy 
Charles W. Hawthorne 


Robert Ward Johnson Allen Tucker 
Richard F. Lahey William von Schlegel! 
Leo Lentelli Edmund F, Ward 


Hayley Lever Forbes Watson 


Allen Lewis George E. Wolfe 
New Class in Wood Block and 
Allen Lewis under the direction of Mr. 

For catalogue address: 

The ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE of N.Y. 

Box R 215 West 57th St., New York 


Color Printing— 
Joseph Pennell. 











BOSTON Florence, Italy NEW YORK | 
; 


a 6 Joun ConNnaH, President. 15TH Year 
of Drowing ane Painting. School of Illustration. 

School of Costum Sehool of Interior Decoration. 

School pled are. and Teache: 

joma course. | 
Practical Instruction by specialists. H 
mediate reservation advi: | 
Classes begin » September first. Booklet on Request. | 
248 Boyiston Street 1680 Broadway | 
a Massachusetts New York, N. Y. lj 


5 — 
=3 
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N.Y. School of Fine & »& Applied Art 





Frank ALVAH PARSONS, Pres. V. Pres. 
ork P (apenas 
Interior Archi and D i *Costnee Stage and Poster 
Design: Teachers’ Training; Saturday Courses, Circulars. 
New York 


Address SECRETARY, 2239 Seinen. 





Professional Geaue an dh New York Agencies give 
ion, Courses in Psychology, Personality, Oratory 
Vocabulary, General Culture, Finishing Courses, Danc- 
ing. Diplomas. ELIZABETH L. SCHREINER, Prin. Catalog. 
Presser Bldg.. Chestnut at 17th, Philadelphia. Pa. 


For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK "MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., 





LAYTON SCHOOL OF f ART 


Layton Art 
Courses in Punting and Scul 4 »; Commercial ae Normal Arts; 
Fall Term begins 


Interior, Cosi 
"Enter any time. For illustrated ee address 


Sept. 22, 1924. yt 
__ Dept. R. Me 458 Jotterson St 





Ze COMMERCIAL 


ART 


“The Oldest Prof. lin America” 
- i aloe Paogie So. STruDENT Ly “yO , i. 


New York “City. 


t Sch 
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PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 





'WO-YEAR Normal Course for Directors of 
Physical Education, Playground Supervisors, 
Dancing Teachers and Swimming Instructors. 
Thorough preparation in all branches under strong 
faculty of experienced men and women. 2 
Our graduates are a the most responsible si- 
tions in the country Tigh School graduates from 
accredited schools admitted without examination. 
Fine Dormitories for non-resident students. 


21st Session Opens Sept. 15, 1924 


We are now in our new building in a fine resi 
dential section of Chicago—within walking distance 
of two of Chicago's f Parks and of the Unive 
sity of Chicago New Gymnasiun ‘ la sro 
and laboratories—new dormitor modern, 
up-to-date facilities and equipment 


CHICAGO NORMAL 
SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
| ee 


Box 28, _ 5026 Greenwood Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois 






















PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Normal and 
Fall tern 


vear 


a 
B : Won 


Co- Educational Two 
Course Dormitory for 


AMERICAN COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
Dept. R-10, 1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 


BATTLE CREEK COLLEGE 


Kellogg School of Physical Education School of Nursing 


School of Home Economic s. Each affiliated with famous 
Sanitarium. Superb e - ang rent and u _ ual facilities for 
practical experience ‘or Catalogue, 3 Registrar, 


Battle Creek College, "oak, Michigan. 
for Physical 


The Sargent School ea0cviss 


Established 1881 + af pny rs quest 
D. A. SARGENT GENT 
20 Everett St., Cc sana os, Mass. 


Miss Illman’s Training School 
for Kindergarten and Primary Teachers 


Junior, senior and graduate courses. Primary methods, 
practice kindergartens Hiome-like residence 
A. T. ilman, Prin., Box R, 4000 Pine St., Phila., Pa. 

Harriette Melissa Mills 
Kindergarten-Primary Training School 


Affiliated with New York University. Students enrolled for Sept 
and Feb. Exceptional residence facilities. Excellent positions for 
xraduates. Address 

ae “ipertatte pire Mills, Principat 
Five R, New Yo 


National Kindergarten 


AND ELEMENTARY 

COLLEGE 
Weth year. (Accredited.) Students will be accepted as late 
as Oct.1, 1924. Two and three-year courses. Six Dormitories 


on College grounds. Write for Bulletin and Book of Views 
Address, Dept. 92, 2344 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill 


The Staten Island Hospital, New York 


Offers a complet in nursing it ‘ 


‘i 742, Baitle 


course 


maternity, children’s and contagious diseases attrac ‘ti 
nurses’ home; nine hours per day; compensation from 
start. Address 


Superintendent, Staten Island Hospital, New York, N. Y. 


‘ x 7 ‘ Af oo 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Accredited 3-year course. Entrance Kequirements: Physi- 
ca} fitness, accredited High School diplomaor equivalent 
fextbooks, uniforms, room, board and monthly allow 
ance during training. Student Loan Fund Write to 
Dept. 168, MICHAEL REESE HospiTaL, Chicago, Il. 


NURSES SCHOOL—)22* 282" 


<iemry women 
lent salaries 

Paid while you am. ye ‘nie STATE AC 

CREDITED = schoo so Post Graduate courses 
Loan Scholarships. 30th year vialog of Dept. K 
CHICAGO MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, 214 Ellis Ave., Chicago 


CUDDER— Mousehold Arts 


For college and high school graduates. 
hold yr. course with diploma. Social 
Welfare and Community Service with actual 
field work Attractive student homes Athletics. 
Address Miss R. B. Scudder, 248 W. 72d St., N. Y. City 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 


Domestic Architecture and Landscape Architecture. 
A professional school for women. 

HENRY ATHERTON FRost, M. Arch. 

13 Boylston St., Cambridge, Mass. 





for graduates 


House- 





BUSINESS COLLEGES 


yer SCHOOL | 


. of Business Administration 


Two-Year Business Administration 
Course ‘university - gra ade} contains as 
many credit hours of instruction as usual 


business two years sooner than one who 
takes a four-year course 

Accounting Course prepares forC.P.A 
examinations 

Executive Secretary Course: 
graphic secretary Course 


Pleasant living accommodations; both sexes. 60th Year Book. 


Peirce School of Business Administration 
Pine Street, West of Broad, Philadelphia 


Over 100 Years’ Service 
Resident courses leading to degree of Bachelor of 
Business Administration in Accounting, 
Business, 
Estate, Foreign Tradeand Transportation, Secretarial 
Training and Industrial Management. Exceptional ad- 
vantages forself-supporting students. Send for Catalog. 
College of Commerce and Business Administration 
524 West Lombard Street, Baltimore, Md. 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 





Steno- 


time-tested 











General | 
Banking and Finance, Journalism, Real | 





The Red Book Magazine 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


53 500 to $5000 a Year 


Shortest 
Way To 
Professional 
Earnings 


Three months’ 
training quali- 





fies you. No 
previous ex- 
perience re- 
quired. Age 


no barrier! 





Exceptional Opportunity for men who like to use 
tools. 2500 more Dental Mechanics are needed right 
NOW. In order to meet this urgent demand we are 
offering for a limited time, 


FREE PARTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


Send for Free Catalog No. 8 and Scholarsh 
call in person. Visitors welcome. 


BODEE DENTAL INSTITUTE 


136 W. 52d Street, NEW YORK 


p Offer, or 




























Standardized, College grade courses, 
methods of instruction, personal help and voca- | PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO BROOKLYN 
tional service 1305 N. Broad St. 1226 Main St. g5 Court St. 
University, College and High School students | 
save a year’s time by enrolling at Eastman. New | ae - 
students enroll any time. 
Write for our illustrated prospectus. Address: 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF BUSINESS | The New York 
Box 646 Poughkeepsie, New York | E j 
Business Administration-- LECTRICAL 
ee Tee ee. a eg SCHOOL 
surses. Graduates in demand. Gene fer Ppesis! Copley to | 
Burdett College, Boston’? wi 157 | Established 1962 
A BUSINESS UNI VERSITY The N. Y. Electrical School is the pioneer and 
Whose graduates were chosen by Ex-Pres_ Wison, premier school of the “Learn by Doing” method. 
{ Pershing, Vanderlip, etc. State authorized college When you have completed this Course you will 
ee See 2 eee, ee eee: be fully qualified to handle ALL branches of Elee- 
CATALOG. Di: i IDE: it Goi LEGE, Trenton, N. J tricalindustry. The equipment of this schoo! is 
. - unequalled and up-to-the-minute. Open all year. 
ACCOUNTANCY INSTRUCTION PAD TA 
WALTON po and Evening Classes , i : 
IEW YORK: 29 West 43rd Street 37 West 17th St. New York City 
Co ERE — taicaco: 275-285 massasolt Bde. 
Bryant & Stratton Business College | ~~ _ 
67th year. Endorsed by 100,000 graduates. Special . net 
| Secretarial Courses—prepare for the position higher aituienad 
up. Address principal for catalog. Bryant & Stratton Busi- Architectural 
ness College, BOX R, 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Mechanical 
Topographic 


SECRETARIAL SCHOOLS 


OLD COLONY SCHOOL 


Secretarial and Business Training 
For Young Women Graduates of Private 
School, High School or College. 


| One Year Course prepares for Executive Positions or 





anagement of Personal Property. 
RESIDENT AND DAY STUDENTS 
For Booklet or Information Write the Principals 
FLORENCE B. LAMOREAUX, A.B. MRS. MARGARET FOWLER 
315-317 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 
of SECRETARIAL AND EXECUTIVE 


Training for Educated Women 
Boston New York Providence 


CUDDER— SECRETARIAL 


West 72d St., near Riverside Drive. 
and Executive Training. Specially designed for 
college and high school graduates. New York 
advantages. Attractive student homes. Athletics 
Address Miss R, B. Scudder, 246 W. 72d N. Y. City 


[@nited States 


Secretarial School 
27 Fifth Avenue, New Y: 
Secretarial & eae Training. Ask :4 Catalog R. 
Irving Edgar Chase, Director Vanderbilt 2174 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


Beauty Culture 


Hairdressing—marceling— manicur- 
ing — facial massage — Electrolysis 
orChiropody. Thorough—practical 
XA short course. Positions awaiting 
graduates or one’s own shop 
equipped on easy terms. Home life 
accommodations provided. Write 
nearest Branch for Booklet 


SYSTEM OF COLLEGES 
Dallas, Tex. Cincinnati, gine % 
Atlanta, Ga. ‘ ‘ 





Omaha, Nebr. 





New Orleans, La. 




















OME TO 
America’s 
foremost 
Drafting Schoo! 
and learn pro- 
P sy oe ae, 
ing under our famous Individua 
Tesecuetion method—Drafting Room 
Practice. io ks. Previous training 
not required. Parn while learning. We 
equip you for highest paid positions. 
Samples of Government Positions: 














Great Architectural Sactonee. .. . $4,000 yearly 
School Designer, Naval Aircraft $15.40 daily 
. ero. Draftsmen. .$5.20 to_ $12 -iy 
ina Free Catalog on request. Dept. J-114. 
Great COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF DRAFTING 
Cit Roy C. Claflin, Pres., Washington , D. C. 
ity 





PHOTOGRAPHER 


Earn up to $250 a week 
We qualify you guickly for splendid paying 
sitions or a business of your own 
otion, Pic ture, * Commercial, Portraiture, 
News- Photogra; 
View c 


Professional 


Illustrated Booklet explains yy 8 great opportunities in this fas- 
cimating profession. Send fer it NOW. 

NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPH 
Dept. 3210 


143 West 36th Street, NEW YORK. city 


Earn $2500 To $10,000 A Year 


in America’s 4th Largest Industry. 
Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, are 
crying for trained men and 
women, ow you how 
you can qual 
rience unnecessar: put 
Soulaheumh aiiheodiiens sig 
pay, fascinating work, quick 
advancement. Write for FREF 
Book ‘‘YourBigOpportunity 

LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 








Step into a 
Big-Pay 
HOTEL , 






petds 







Room C2199 Wasineron. DC. 
Learn Watchwork, rk, Jewelery work 





and Engraving sine 30 ease eee 
waysin demand, Address OLOGICAL, De Dept. 2 i; 
Bradley Institute. PEORIA, ILL., for our latest 





MISCELLANEOUS GCHOOLS CONTINUED ON PAGE 148 
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f M*** actresses, famous for the perfection of their ‘\ 
beauty, have found the STAR-Rite Curling Iron in- 
valuable in achieving that perfection. 

This iron is complete with silk cord and detachable 
Bakelite plug, in the handle. It has a two-piece handle, finished 
in rich Circassian Walnut, which allows the waver to be 
turned without kinking or twisting the green silk cord. It is 
safe, quick-heating and gives soft, even waves. With this iron 
you can quickly give your hair that faultless dress that pro- 
fessional beauty specialists achieve. 
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How to Dress Your Hair 


A Beauly 


and ishion 


Cfervice 


Exclusively for 
STAR-Rite Users 


The Fitzgerald Manufacturing 
Company provides for you the ms 
vice and counsel of these inter- 
nationally famous specialists on 
the care and dress of your hair. 
CLUZELLE BROS. 

15 West 57th Street 
V. DARSY 

17 West 49th Street 

54 Rue du Faubourg 

St. Honoré, Paris 
DEATRICE MABIE 

30 East 54th Street 
C. NESTLE 

Inventor of the Permanent 

Wave 

12 East 49th Street 
OGILVIE SISTERS 

505 Fifth Avenue 

23 Rue de La Paix, Paris 
LOUIS PARME 

18 West 57th Street 
PIERRE 

28 West 57th Street 
KATHLEEN MARY QUINLAN 

665 Fifth Avenue 


The two coiffures shown here are 
taken from the ones given in our 
book on beauty and hair dress, 


called “Charm.” 
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Pierre 














Betty Compson, appearing in Paramount Pictures. You, 
too, can have the same charming hair-dress if you use the 
STAR-Rite Curling Iron. 


TAI 


CURLING IRON 


Fitzgerald Manufacturing Co., Torrington, Conn. 





Canadian Fitzgerald Manufacturing Co. 
95 King Street, East, Toronto, Ontario 


If you will send the coupon to the beauty 
council's consultant, a copy of “Charm, Your 
Heritage,” wil! be mailed to you. This book ex- 
plains the STAR-Rite Beauty Council; gives 


+350 


In Canada, 





L many type coiffures by members of the council; 


gives valuable suggestions on the care an 
treatment of the face and hair. 













$4.50 A City. 
d 


Send to Helen Boyd, Consultant, 
130 West 42d Street, New York, 
enclosing 4 cents in stamps. 


A certificate comes with each STAR-Rite 
curling iron entitling you to the service of 
the beauty council. 
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Fools in the Dark” 
Photograph by Witzel, Los Angeles 
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RUTH ROWE 
in Ziegfeld Follies of 1924 


Photograph By Ira D. Schwarz, New York 
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Film cor 
Photograph by Fos — 
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ALLYN KING 
Photograph by DeMirjian Studios, New York 
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jae Doing Nothing 


BY ANGELO PATRI «x n/N by Franklin . 


BF sed you going to do, Billy?” 
“Nothin® Just nothin’ a-tall, Just lie here and watch 


the people go fussin’ by.” And the urchin threw himself down 
under the pine that marked the high terrace overlooking the street. 

He lay steeped in the joy of idleness, taking deep drafts of con- 
tent from the blue sky shimmering down through the pine fringes, 
from the voice of the breeze whispering through the branches, from 
the sun-warmed, sweet-smelling earth. Instinctively the task- 
wearied child had turned to the earth, his mother, to feast his soul. 

Down the walk came a pompous man striding briskly as one about 
the’king’s business. Wicked delight brimmed the youngster’s eyes, 
and he called: +“Mister—oh, Mister, p-p-l-ease!” 

The hurrying footsteps slowed; the man turned a frowning face 
toward the teasing urchin. “What do you want?” he growled. 

“How far'd you been if I hadn't called you, Mister?” 

Later, when his mother chided him, he seemed scarce repentant. 
“Yes, I know I oughtn’t, but what's his hurry? He's all the time 
working. Can't he stop even a minute to smile?” 

A man must be about his business, it’s true; but isn’t it a part of 
his business to ease his body and content his soul? That is best done 
under the open sky. Why else is the world so mysteriously lovely? 
Surely that man might idle a time and hold deep talk with himself 
and grope a bit nearer the heart of things! 

You who go about so gravely absorbed, so tensely strung as to vi- 
brate to every anxiety, may be a generation beyond the care-free ur- 
chin in time and wisdom, but he is hurling a fragment of truth at you. 

What will it profit to pound, pound, pound, day after day, piling 
up goods for the strong-box? The days that have pleasure in them 
are here; those to come after will bring little but the dust and must 
of the strong-box. 

How far would you have been if instead of lying on the sand 
listening to the sea beat out its age-old hymn, you had read the con- 
tract again, just to make sure, or had held that extra conference? 
Only the distance from yourself to yourself—a short-enough journey. 

So I'm going to a place I know well, where there are no papers 
and no telephones, and where the mails are three days late. I am 
going to tramp the hills and rest in the forest and swim in the lake, 
just me and myself; and I'm going to lay me down under a bearded 
old cedar and let my mind drift off across the lake to the blue haze 
of the distant hills—‘the hills whence cometh my help.” 

By and by, when I feel the currents of power strong within me, 
when my emptiness has been filled from the limitless reservoirs of the 
earth, I am coming back. Truly, a man should be about his business. 
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PARFUM L'ORIGAN 


ot i Ce 


ae rable in ats fresh if ragrance — 
eopressing with arresting individuality 
the woman of exquisite elegance and. 
infi nile artistry of l ife ; of delicately 
sophisticated tastes and luxurious tem- 
perament, imperious, gracious and_ 
perfectl; y poised — the lovel. Y, ascinat- 
ing woman of the world : irresistible 
in her compelling charm. 











PARFUM L’ORIGAN ESSENCE , EAU DE 

TOILETTE ,FACE POWDER..COMPACTE 

TALC HAIR LOTION, BRILLANTINE 
SACHET AND SOAP 


Address “Dept. R-B 10” for 


*THE ART OF PERFUMING’ 
a booklet subtly describing types of women 
and ther expressive perfumes ~— on request 


COT ¥ ine 


Fifth Avenue ,Wew ¢ York 


7/4. 2 
CANADA — 55 MCGill College Ave Montreal 








COPYRIGHT. 1924, BY CoTyY, INC. 














Other Men's Gover 


By DOUGLAS MALLOCH @ Decoration by Arthur E. Becher 


Half the world over you maybe will wander, 
Meadow and forest and mountain and sea; 
But you wont find it, my boy, over yonder— 
Put down your bundle and listen to me: 
All of the clover is other men’s clover, 
And other men’s seas are the seas you sail over; 
Another man’s home ev’ry house to the rover, 
Wherever you be. 


Half the world over, like you I went roaming, 
Thinking that joy was a thing to pursue. 
Down came the twilight; the swallows came homing; 
Chill was the darkness, and damp was the dew. 
They gave me the shelter the rover came after, 
But the laughter around me was other men’s laughter. 
I slept, but I slept ‘neath another man’s rafter, 
A rover like you. 


Half the world over, I saw ev’ry city, 
Cottage and palace, yet none of them mine; 
The poorest could give me the glances of pity, 
Who owned not a fig-tree and had not a vine. 
Half the world over, and what did it bring me? 
A bed they would grant me; a crust they would fling me; 
And always of home was the song they would sing me— 
Who knew not a line. 


Half the world over, and then in a valley 
I built me a cot where the rovers went by; 
And now I've a garden, a baby and Sally, 


A forest, a meadow and all of the sky. 
None of the clover is other men’s clover, 
And other men’s seas now I never sail over. 
Whatever men are, none as poor as the rover— 
None richer than I! 












Volume and 
efficiency produce 
25c quality for only 


10¢ 





cA debutante! That little bundle of fluiz 


-baby. Mother remembers her own 
début, not so many years ago. The thrill of 
parties,attentions, popularity. Some day baby, 
too, will make her bow. Will she be lovely, 
attractive—popular? Or will she be handi- 
capped bya poor complexion—a wallflower? 

Mother’s duty to baby is obvious. The 
tender, rose-petal skin needs the same sim- 
ple care that mother’s does. Constant 
attention, the thorough cleansing that der- 
matologists recommend, will give baby, 
when she grows up, the complexion that 
women envy—men admire. 





For by this simple method, superior to 
costly beauty treatments, the complexion is 
built, wholesomely protected, with a result 
which renders cosmetics unnecessary or of 
secondary importance. For if the skin itself 
is right, artificial aids are little needed. 


A simple, wholesome “‘beauty treatment” 
—do this just one week —then note results 


Use powder and rouge if you wish. But 
never leave them on over night. If you do, 
they clog the pores, often enlarge them. 
Blackheads and disfigurements often follow. 
They must be washed away. 


Wash your face with soothing Palmolive. 


The Palmolive Company (Del. Corp.), 360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Paim and olive oils—nothing else— give 
nature’s green color to Palmolive Soap 


Some day 


a debutante 


The same mild daily cleansing that has retained 
mother’s schoolgirl complexion will give baby, 
when she grows up, an attractive, wholesome 
skin, and gain her life-long gratitude. 


Then massage it gently into the skin. Rinse 
thoroughly. Then repeat both the washing 
and rinsing. If your skin is inclined to dry- 
ness, apply a touch of good cold cream— 
that is all. Do this regularly, and particu- 
larly before retiring. 
Sallow, unattractive skin 
no longer excusable 

Thus in a simple manner, millions since the 
days of Cleopatra have found beauty and 
charm. 

No medicaments are necessary. Just re- 
move the day’s accumulations of dirt, oil 
and perspiration, cleanse the pores, and na- 
ture will be kind to you. Your skin will be 
of fine texture. Your color will be good. : 
Wrinkles will not be the problem as the years ‘ 
advance. BY 
Avoid this mistake ] BI 
Do not use ordinary soaps in the treatment 
given above. Do not think any green soap, 
or represented as of palm and olive oils, is 


the same as Palmolive. The Palmolive habit & Cs 
will keep that schoolgirl complexion. 

cake! So little that millions let 

it do for their bodies what it 

cake today. Note the differ- » * 

ence just one week makes. 8 







And it costs but 1oc the 
does for their faces. Obtain a \ 
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F. grtinr ag business mystery has 
recently been solved; another 
house of cards has tumbled down. 

Two young men, one a barber and 
the other the ex-employee of a pool- 
room, set forth to sell securities; and 
for several years they prospered enor- 
mously. 

Conservative folk felt sure that there 
was something unsound, and probably 
crooked, in their operations, but could 
present no proof. 

The two partners built luxurious 
homes for themselves; they rode in cars 
of the highest price; they wintered in 
Florida, and summered abroad. 

All this was very discouraging to the 
men who had known them when they 
were poor, and whose honest efforts 
had won little more than a living. Such 


men murmured. “What is the use of 


playing the game straight,” they asked, 
“when sharp dealing is so much more 
profitable and apparently just as safe?” 

But the explosion occurred a few 
weeks ago. When the wreckage is 
cleared away, the two millionaires will 
consider themselves lucky if they can go 
back to the barber-shop and the pool- 
room. They will probably go to jail. 

There is a wise verse which reads: 
“Fret not thyself because of evildoers; 
neither be thou envious against the 
workers of iniquity.” 

A. good share of people’s mental 
wear and tear comes from disregarding 
this sage advice. Lots of us work our- 











selvesinto a fever every morning before 
we have finished reading the newspaper. 

“How does So and So get away 
with it!” we exclaim heatedly. 

“Why doesn’t Congress get down 
to work?” 

“Why doesn’t somebody do some- 
thing about this foreign situation?” 

Wise men school themselves against 
such fretting. Emerson, having at- 
tended a meeting in Boston which 
went very much against his liking, ar- 
rived at his front gate in Concord in 
a rebellious mood. He stopped and 
looked up at the stars, which had gazed 
serenely on so many fretful folk. “Why 
so hot, my little man?” they signaled. 
Emerson chuckled at their message and 
went peacefully to bed. 

Henry Ward Beecher was asked by 
a friend why the unjust attacks of his 
enemies had not made him bitter. His 
face took on a look of majestic calm; his 
voice was deep and assured, as he quoted: 
“The name of the wicked shall rot.” 

In the long run, justice seems to have 
the habit of getting itself established. 
The verse which warns us to “fret 
not” goes on to promise that the 
wicked “shall be cut down like the 
grass, and wither as the green herb.” 

Sometimes the cutting down and the 
withering seem to be unnecessarily 
delayed. But they get in their work 
finally. 

And fretting never yet has hastened 
their arrival. 
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A conclusive 
safety test 
for garment soaps 


It is easy to determine 
whether or not a soap is 
gentle enough to be used 
for delicate garments. 
Simply ask yourself this 
question: 

"Would I use this 

soap on my face?”’ 
In the case of Ivory and 
Ivory Flakes your answer 
is instantly “Yes,"’ be- 
cause you know that for 
forty-five years women 
have protected lovely 
complexions by the use 
of Ivory Soap. 


Let us send you a 
Free Sample 
of Ivory Flakes 


Ie will give us great pleas- 
ure to send you a gen- 
erous sample of Ivory 
Flakes without charge, 
and our beautifully illus- 
trated booklet, “The 
Care of Lovely Gar- 
ments,"’ a veritable ency- 
clopedia of laundering 
information. A request 
by mail will bring a 
prompt response. Ad- 
dress Procter & Gamble, 
Dept. 28-JF, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


| © 1924, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati ° 























ay should now have 


its “washing hour” 


| ie used to be so easy and 
so harmless to toss one’s 
soiled garments into the 
hamper to await washday. 
But crépe de chine and 
georgette have taken the 
lace of muslin, silk has 
replaced lisle—the whole 
character of your wardrobe 
has completely changed. 
You cannot leave deli- 
| cate silk or woolen things 
rumpled and soiled for 
| days at a time! They suffer. 

Perspiration fades their 

colors and injures the fabric. 

So we offer this sugges- 

tion. 

| Find, each day, a few 
moments to wash quickly 
with Ivory suds your soiled 
silk and woolen garments. 
If they need ironing, and 
you cannot at once — 
the time, dry them and lay 
them away clean until iron- 
ing day. 

You will soon notice a 
difference in the appear- 
ance and in the life of your 
precious things, and it takes 
so little time, really—just a 
few moments of squeezing 
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the pure Ivory suds through 
the delicate fabric, one or 
two rinsings—that is all. 

This is the modern 
method of caring for the 
delicate garments that fash- 
ion has brought to every 
woman. And with Ivory 
suds, quickly made from 
either Ivory Flakes or Ivory 
cake soap, you can be sure 
of safety for fabrics and 
colors, as well as for your 
hands. Ivory, you know, 
is so mild and gentle that 
millions of women use it 
every day to protect their 
complexions. 

A suggestion! Use Ivory 
for your general washing 
(weekly wash), too. It is 
so much nicer than harsh 
laundry soaps, and costs 
very little more. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
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need this special attention 


If baby’s diapers, bands 


Baby’s underclothes | 


and shirts are rough, or 
if they are not thorough- 
ly cleansed, or if unrinsed 
soap is left in them, skin 
irritation is almost cer- 
tain to result. 


If you will make sure 
that all of baby’s gar- 
ments are washed with 
Ivory (cake or flakes), the 
likelihood of irritation 
will be greatly lessened. 
In the first place, Ivory 
is pure—this is extreme- 
ly important. Second, 
Ivory, mild as it is, 
cleanses thoroughly and 
rinses out completely, 
leaving the tinygarments 
in a perfectly hygienic 
condition and so soft 
that chafing becomes 
practically impossible. 


Because of its convenient 
form, the use 6f Ivory 
Flakes for baby clothes 
savesbothtimeandlabor. 
Many mothers simply 
soak the less soiled dia- 
pers overnight in an 
Ivory Flakessolutionand 
rinse in the morning. 
Of course, the really 
soiled ones should be 
boiled and occasional 
boiling of all diapers in 
Ivory suds is desirable. 
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Illustrated by 
Leslie L. 
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“Dr. Bancroft... . 
Miss Sybil Strange. 
Miss Strange is to 
play The Woman of 
Babylon in ‘Isaiah.’ ”” 


By Samuel Merwin 


To Mr. Merwin, the most interesting folk he met in 
Hollywood during the long period he lived there help- 

ing in the filming of his own novels, were the extras— 

the men, women and children who come to the cinema 
capital from, every walk, station and stratum of life. breakfast-dishes. He had remarked of late, quite 

In a luncheon talk with him one day, out bopped cheerfully, that the light diet helped his asthma. 
this story. 4 , Then he came quietly in from his room and gave her 

y You'll teed that you've never read a better. a letter with the familiar Iowa postmark. She felt 

with a pang how thin he was, and how he had let 

himself run down. His head had whitened since 

their arrival in California. He hadn’t been to the 

. barber-shop for nearly two months, and the abundant 

H® needn't have gone out into the hall to meet the postman. hair curled against his coat collar. His beard, +70, which he had 
His | sister sighed. They hadn’t spoken of the matter. kept neatly trimmed even during the difficult years since he had 
Horace said so little. He had always been gently patient, but had to surrender his pastorate, was whitely shaggy now. He 
the long silent moods had come recently. She heard his voice looked like a somewhat unkempt Mr. Longfellow. Her eyes 
out there in a kindly good-morning. — noted the spots on his coat. Shortly he would be going out for 
He didn’t return directly to the dining-room, but first slipped his morning walk. He hadn’t yet given that up. His health, 
across the hall to his own bedroom. She couldn’t help seeing indeed, was better. That they owed to this radiant dry sunshine. 
the long envelope in his hand, but didn’t see him hide it in the And it was a great deal. Even living over a store here in the 
satchel in his closet. She was already gathering up their few western outskirts of Los Angeles, without the songbirds she had 
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studied and loved, without the green 
lanes and the companionship of life- 
long friends, they had much to be 
thankful for. 

She said: “I sponged off your 
other coat, Horace.” 

“Oh,” said he, “thank you, 
Alice,” and turned in his deliberate 
way toward the door. But with a 
quick, “I'll get it!” she slipped past 
him. Surely it would do him good 
to spruce up a little. Even if every 
penny— Something would surely 
come in. It would have to. They 
couldn’t go on indefinitely like this 
They could ask for nothing more 
back home, of course. The parish 
had been so generous. But some- 
thing would come. Something al- 
ways had. 

She got the coat from his closet 
and took it to her own room. 
That was all right. She usually did 
that in order to put in the tail 
pocket the handkerchief she had 
washed in the kitchenette and 
dried overnight and pressed with 
the electric iron. For years she 
had attended to these little per- 
sonal matters. He forgot things so. 
It occurred to her that she would have to be more 
careful about the electricity. Last month’s bill wasn’t 
paid. There was‘a way of pressing a handkerchief 
against the window-glass and letting it dry there. She 
might do that. 

She hurriedly took a dollar note from her lean purse 
and placed it in the pocket, on the handkerchief where 
he would surely feel it when he reached in there—so 
that he wouldn't carelessly draw it out with the hand- 
kerchief and lose it. That wouldn’t do. She felt guilty. 
Until lately they had been frank about everything. In 
the breast pocket she put his small Testament. He 
liked to have the book by him. Sometimes he read it, 
seated in the park. It was, she recalled, the revised 
version. Horace had taken up the cudgels for that 
small revolution at a time when to do so required 
courage 

She helped him on with the coat, and then said: 
“Horace, do drop in at a barber-shop. You're getting 
positively shaggy.” She contrived to be almost bright 
about that. And he gave her a patient smile that she 
found heartbreaking and went out. She went to the 
front window to watch him across the street. There 
were sO many automobiles. 

She washed the dishes and swiftly made the two 
beds. Her thoughts were reaching out. She hadn’t 
made a decision for fifteen years, and felt somewhat 
frightened now at the need. But she had courage. He had been 
gone but little more than a half-hour when she put on her old 
straw hat with the daisies on it, and caught the trolley for 
Pasadena. 

Mrs. John P. Stanton was stopping at one of the overpower- 
ingly magnificent hotels there. Alice Bancroft’s heart fluttered 
with excitement, and with a little degree of fear. Mrs. Stanton had 
raised the fund among the older parishioners that enabled Horace 
and herself to make this amazing journey halfway across the 
continent into the unfailing sunshine, and the stir and bustle 
of a brisk young country. .... California seemed like another 
country where the mountain-tops stood boldy, beautifully white 
in the blue. Mrs. Stanton had called, too, since her arrival, in 
a limousine with purple upholstery that she apparently hired by 
the week. 

Alice had to nerve herself up to it. But the younger woman 
was kind. “Perhaps we have been extravagant,” she heard herself 
rather breathlessly exclaiming, ‘but it cost so much to make the 
trip, and get settled, and since then the Christian Tribune has 
been sending back Horace’s articles: I’m afraid he’s out of touch, 
a little. I’m afraid people don’t want to read exegesis—even 
people in the church. He doesn’t tell me, but I’ve seen the post- 
man give them to him. And there hasn’t been a check for a long 
time.” 

Mrs. Stanton murmured something. She was sorry. At the 
same time she found the situation puzzling. She could hardly 
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“No,” replied the 
ea sick man, “the work 
hee oy must always be 
done. I wished to 
assure you that I 
shall not fail you.” 


undertake personally the support of this quaint couple. She was 
a stout but energetic woman, and now thought quickly. Something 
she would undoubtedly have to do. The old parish in Crochett- 
ville thought the world of Horace Bancroft. Her own father, 
for all his hard-heartedness, had loved him. She remembered that 
now. 

“Of course we can’t accept more help.” The sweet-spirited little 
woman was talking excitedly on, a nervous light in the childlike 
blue eyes. “The people at home have been more than wonder- 
ful. Horace has been doing his best, too. He works for hours 
every day. I’m sometimes afraid he— This is what I’ve thought, 
Mrs. Stanton: I used to teach, and I was librarian at Crochett- 
ville, you know; I’ve been wondering if I couldn’t find some 
work that—” 

“It occurs to me,” remarked Mrs. Stanton, pouncing on the 
thought with much of her father’s crisp energy, “that Fred might 
help us to work something out.” 

“Oh, is Fred—” Alice reflected that Fred was the son. He 
had gone West years back. 

“He is in Hollywood, yes. We came partly to see him. He 
is interested in one of the big motion-picture producing companies 
here.” 

“Oh,” faltered Alice Bancroft in a peculiar tone, 
pictures.” 

Mrs. Stanton nodded briskly. “They have libraries, you know— 
a great deal of research work.” 
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she was engaged, to report at nine o’clock in the morning. 
was mentioned. 
knew that she was going on. 
how good would come out of it. 
catch her breath. 

Mrs. Stanton dropped her at the apartment. 
the way, she finally said, picking her words with timid care: “I can’t 

me 

“IT. s nothing, dear 


expre 


“Oh,” came again from the 
confused Alice. The thought of 
the picture industry brought a 
new tremor to her overtaxed 
nerves. Horace would never 
approve of that. Before he gave 
up the pastorate, he had 
preached against the sensational 
advertising on the fences of Main Street. And a public committee 
had been formed because of some trouble about young girls in those 
dim places. She had herself seen only a few educational films that 
had been shown at the assembly hall of the high-school. And once 
she had attended a Burton Holmes lecture. But she knew a little 
of the feeling out here, in Los Angeles and Pasadena. People were 
quiet about it, but Hollywood with its queer inhabitants and its 
exotic ways they had shut out of their world with walls of massive 
moral masonry. Mrs. Stanton, as a casual hotel guest, couldn’t 
have felt that as Alice had. It was deeply perplexing. What could 
she say? 

“We'll run right over there,” said Mrs. Stanton, rising. 
have the car brought around.” 

The bewildered Alice Bancroft found herself whirled over to 
Hollywood and ushered into a luxurious office. Through a window 
she glimpsed tall glass roofs and house-fronts that were only 
scaffolding behind, and strangely garbed men and dangerously 
beautiful painted women. Fred Stanton she remembered. He 
was more’ than kind. He even rubbed out his cigarette in a 
bronze ash-tray. They took her to a library, where a few quiet 
women were busied at desks, and many shelves were filled with 
books on costume and architecture and the manners and customs 
of people in foreign lands. 


“Tl 


A salary 
She felt wicked and bold, but 
What else was there to do? Perhaps some- 
She hoped so. She wished she could 


It seemed a good deal. 


Thinking desperately all 


Really I’m delighted that it has worked out so easily.” 

“But—” 

Mrs. Stanton turned. 

“Please don’t mind if I— Horace, you 
know,” Alice strove to explain, “has felt 
rather strongly against these things.” 

“Oh! Oh, of course.” 

“TI think perhaps it would 
be better—” At last she 
came out bravely with it: 
“T’ve never deceived Horace 


—never before. But I do 
so want these last years to 
be—happy..... I'm not 
going to tell him. Even if 


it doesn’t seem quite hon- 
est, I'm only going to say 
it is work in a library.” 

“Of course it. is just 
that.” Mrs. Stanton felt 
something of the dismay 
that an unworldly child can 
stir in the sophisticated 
adult breast. 

“Yes, in a wav,’ mused 
Alice doubtfully. But her 
native bravery asserted it- 
self. Her own little life 
didn’t matter. It never had 
mattered. ‘Horace mustn’t 
know,” she said. 

Mrs. Stanton said that 
they were running up to 
Santa Barbara, Monterey 
and San Francisco. But 
they’d be back within a few 
weeks. 


ORACE BANCROFT 
walked slowly to the 
park. Children were play- 
ing there, and he smiled. 
But as he moved on to a 
bench near the water, the 
smile faded. Four articles 
in succession the Christian 
Tribune had returned. Dr. 
Waterman had sent a per- 
\ sonal and kindly letter with 
, this last one. Horace had 
taken time for a glance over 
{ it before he put the long 
envelope away in his satchel. 
It seemed that he had 
drifted in some way out of 
It was puzzling. Just how Alice and he were to go on 
living wasn’t clear. They might be put out of their rooms. 
They might, of course, starve. He didn’t mind for himself. His 
active life was over, and his friends waited in the beckoning 
Beyond. But Alice— 

Was his faith weakening? He felt for the Testament and read 
the Sermon on the Mount. Then he gazed up into the baldly 
luminous sky and repeated softly a line from one of the New 
England poets whose calm spirit had pervaded hundreds of his 
gentle sermons during the busy years: “Build thee more stately 
mansions, O my soul!” 

He got up and felt in his tail pocket for the handkerchief that 
should be there. His fingers encountered an unfamiliar fabric. 
He examined it—a dollar note, creased and soiled from much 
handling. He found difficulty in understanding. Could Alice 
have put it there? She must have. And she wanted him to go 
to the barber-shop. 

He considered this, walking uncertainly up the path toward 
Seventh Street. It seemed extravagant. Yet Alice might be right. 
It would hearten her to see him better groomed. Those habits, 
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while they might appear trivial, did have a value. But he was 
perplexed. Even as he turned from the path to the sidewalk, he 
was undecided. To return the money without a word would hurt 
her. She had made the step, and always he had leaned on her 
judgment in practical matters. 

A creamy yellow roadster turned from Seventh Street into a 
filling station. The driver, a slender, dark young man, with a 
soft hat turned down at oné side and a poetical bow tie, stepped 
out, and saying absently, “Ten gallons, please—and you might 
look at the oil-gauge,” he reached into the car and took from 
the seat a Bible bound in soft leather, opened to the Old Testa- 
ment and hurriedly turned the leaves. While the man cranked 
the gasoline pump, he read intently; then, mumbling a phrase, 
looked up. And then he stared. 


PPROACHING along the sidewalk came a tall, spare figure of a 

man clad in an old black frock coat of a fashion seldom seen 
nowadays, black trousers and an old straw hat. The white hair 
curled about his collar. The white beard was full and venerable. 
The nose was long and firm, the skin of cheeks and temples 
white and fine as parchment. He moved slowly, with dignity, 
carrying a little book and reading as he walked. 

“I beg your pardon,” said the’ young man with a_ nervous 
quickness. “I should like to speak with you.” 

The old man stopped in mild surprise, and then smiled. 

“IT am wondering if you would ride a little way with me.” 

The patient eyes were looking at the familiar book in the 
hands of the young stranger. 

“I am Sylvester Drake,” said the young man, and watched for 
the effect of the announcement; but there was none, merely a 
courteous attention. He was plainly taken aback. That name 
was known in the smallest cities of Europe, in Africa, Australia, 
Japan, Borneo, South America, wherever motion pictures were 
shown. The simple phrase, “A Sylvester Drake Production,” in 
shining letters on the screen spelled the magic of success to the 
races of the whole world, and yet this kindly old man didn’t know. 
It was disturbing. It was very nearly incredible. 

“I put in a quart of oil,” said the man of the pump. Drake 
passed over a twenty-dollar bill and carelessly thrust the change 
into his pocket. 

“It is important that we should have a little talk, sir, if you 
can spare the time.” 

“Why—why, certainly,” replied the old man in some hesita- 
tion. His speech indicated a rare simplicity of character. “I 
was only going to the barber-shop.” 

“Oh, you mustn't do that. I'll run you over to my studio. 
We can talk there.” 

So they drove westward to a vast fenced-in area where were 
white buildings and between them plots of painfully nurtured 
green, and climbing roses. Young Mr. Drake led the way to a 
charmingly furnished room with a desk in it, and then spoke 
softly but with nervous quickness into a telephone. 

“I've something to show you,” he said. He had placed the 
Bible on the desk and now rested a hand on it. “The greatest 
book in the world,” he said. He appeared somewhat excited. 
“T believe it is our duty to bring it back into the heart of the 
world. And how can that be done better than through the films?” 

A young woman appeared, with a robe. a turban and sandals 
that Mr. Bancroft recognized with surprise and interest. This 
Mr. Drake was a disarming young man, engagingly enthusiastic 
yet evidently stirred by serious purpose. 

“The costume of the prophet /saiah,” he explained eagerly. 
The young woman withdrew. “And now I have an unusual re- 
quest to make, sir. Would you be so good as to put it on?” 

Mr. Bancroft did not reply, merely looked. The situation was 
moving rather more rapidly than he could think. 

“I think, sir, it is in your power to help in the great work I 
have undertaken.” 

After all, there could be no great harm in putting on the 
costume of /saiah. It was all rather bewildering. The young 
man drew out a screen about a chair in a corner of the room, 
and there Mr. Bancroft removed his outer clothing and donned 
the robe and sandals of the prophet. 

“Now, if you don’t mind, I want to photograph you. Just 
come this way. I’m sorry, but I didn’t catch your name.” 

“Horace Bancroft.” The simple submissive dignity of the old 
man was touched with beauty. Drake felt it, and responded as 
a chameleon responds to color. His eve rested on the little book 
that lay on a chair beside the old straw hat, and now he saw 
the words, “The New Testament.” He saw. too, that it was 
bound in boards of polished yellow-brown wood. 





More Stately Mansions 


“That is a very unusual binding, sir.” 

“Yes, Bishop Cammitt brought it as a gift from the Holy Land 
nearly forty years ago. It is wood from the Mount of Olives.” 

“You are a clergyman, sir?” 

Mr. Bancroft inclined his head gravely. 

“My picture is to be called ‘Isaiah.’ I intend to show th 
warfare between Hezekiah and Sennacherib, and the fall of Baby 
lon. There will be modern scenes, as well. Civilization, as you 
have seen better than I, is crumbling about us. It is an age of 
materialism, of lawlessness, of corruption and disintegration. The 
church no longer guides. There is no faith, and without faith 
how can the peoples live on the earth? Babylon stands today 
Babylon is New York. I plan to show New York destroyed as 
Babylon was destroyed. A prophet must arise, an Isaiah of the 
moderns. Will you come this way, sir?” 

He opened the door. They were to go to some one of the 
other buildings. Strange-appearing young people moved about in 
the sunshine. Motion pictures! Still, there could be no harm 
in this. He followed. 

A beautiful young woman in a trim suit was crossing an area- 
way, leading a little girl, With a quick, “Excuse me one mo- 
ment,” Drake went to her. 

She raised her curving eyebrows. “/saiah, Sylvy?” 

He nodded. “Be careful, though, Sybil. He’s a child. Hasn't 
an idea what’s happening to him.” 

“What did you think I’d do—-kick his turban off? He’s won- 
derful.” 

“I’m going to make a quick test. He'd never heard of me 
Think of that!” 

“My word!” 

“Come over here. I'll introduce him.” 

“Wait a minute, Sylvy.” She turned away from the child 
and lowered her voice. ‘I'm still wondering why you didn’t call 
up last night. I waited.” 

“Simply couldn’t. Awfully busy.” 

“I know all that. But—” 

“Not now, dear! See you tonight. We'll run into the Ambas- 
sador for dinner. Come over here. —Dr. Bancroft, I want to 
make you acquainted with Miss Sybil Strange. Miss Strange is 
to play The Woman of Babylon in ‘Isaiah.’ ” 

A confused memory arose back of the patient eyes. Horace 
Bancroft had somewhere heard that name. A picture came, in- 
distinctly—a provocative young woman on a glaring red _ poster. 
wearing almost no clothing. They had had it removed from every 
billboard in Crochettville. 

“It’s a pleasure to meet you,” said the quiet young woman 
“This is my little girl. —-Come here, Dorothy!” The child curt- 
sied charmingly. As he followed the curiously nervous and eager 
young man into a spacious dim interior, Mr. Bancroft passed a 
thin hand across his eyes. 

They put paint on his face, above the beard. He made no pro- 
test. He seemed to have been swept along past the point where 
objections would be fitting. Glass tubes in frames suddenly 
flared with a blinding light. Three young men in leather puttees 
turned cameras on him and ground at handles. He had to stand. 
move about in a narrow space, lift his hands, speak. 


ACK in the studio, Drake said: “I’m going to ask you if you 

wont be so good as to. wait and have lunch with me. They’ll 
have a print ready within a couple of hours. I want to show 
you what we've got.” 

It seemed to Mr. Bancroft that he should get word to Alice— 
though that would be difficult. There was no telephone in the 
apartment. A telegram would frighten her. At that, it would 
be difficult to frame the message. He had time to think now. 
He was in a motion-picture studio. He had been photographed 
in a costume and with theatrical paint on his face. It was dis- 
tressing. Come to think of it, he had already been away longer 
than ever before. It might be difficult to explain on any terms. 
He had never had a secret from Alice. Unhappiness filled his 
heart, and silenced him as he sat in the restaurant of the studio. 

After lunch he sat in a dark room with a number of swarthy 
men to whom Mr. Drake introduced him, but with whom he 
found it impossible to have speech—keen young men, out of 
some strange world. Europeans, he felt. A white screen covered 
the wall at the farther end of the room. Through a square open- 
ing in the other wall, behind him, a shaft of white light shot 
forth, and a machine began clicking. Then on the screen a slender 
biblical figure appeared, a stately personage with a shaggy noble 
head. Could it be himself? One of the swarthy men spoke 
approvingly. Another’ nodded. Young Mr. Drake spoke with 
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She set the satchel beside the couch. He moved a hand. 


them in suppressed excitement. 
about the experience, something that stirred the pulse. 


There was something amazing 


“Now, Dr. Bancroft,” 
furnished office. 

“Really, if you will pardon me, I have never been made a 
doctor of divinity. My pastorate was an obscure one.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry. But you saw what I saw. The actual prophet 
Isaiah appeared there on the screen and spoke to us. No profes- 
sional actor could give the quality I felt from you there. I feel 
that you were sent to me. Mr. Kerdok, our director of produc- 
tion, feels even more strongly about it. He says that you are 
Isaiah. By this time he has already instructed Elliott Kirby, 
whom we brought out from New York for the part, to take the 
train back. You shall be my Jsaiah!’’ 

Mr. Bancroft gazed at him without a word. 

“I realize that I cannot go on a step without you. The com- 
pany will be glad to satisfy you in the matter of salary. There 
will be at least four months’ employment, perhaps double that. 


began Drake—this back in his richly 


“Open it, Alice.” 


May I ask if a hundred dollars a week would be satisfactory?” 

The faded eyes were fixed on him. But the face exhibited no 
trace of expression. 

“Of course you understand that it is to be a magnificent pro- 
duction. It will cost at least half a million dollars. At least 
that.” 

Still no answer came. And still those eyes rested on him. He 
stirred nervously, and suddenly cried out, bringing a hand down 
sharply on the desk: “Two hundred, then! Two hundred a week! 
Naturally we can’t overlook the fact that your name has no value 
to us. It isn’t as it would be if you were an established actor. 
I’m sure you will understand that Well, I will say two 
hundred and fifty. I’m afraid we can’t do more than that.” 

“T really couldn’t permit my name to be used,” said Mr. Ban- 
croft at last, in a weak voice. His heart was beating again. But 
he was frightened. All he could think of was Alice, how wonder- 
fully easy it would make everything for her. 

“That wont matter. We'll find a (Continued on page 154) 
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HE CRITICS 

are writing of Mr. 
Hughes’ previous Red 
Book Magazine novel 
that by it he demon- 
strates a new and orig- 
inal type of historical 
biography. In the pres- 
ent story, it may be that 
he is developing a new 
sort of allegory. In any 
event, this is the novel 
whose basic idea has 
lain nearest his heart 
for lo, these many years. 
It promises to be the 
most widely read and 
discussed fictional 
work of the winter. 


The Story So Far: 
ROM a sky above the sky, 
four angels peered down 
on this earth where it spins 
as a mote of dust in the ty- 
phoon of innumerable uni- 
verses. They mused upon us, 
as men might bend over a 
windblown anthill, and won- 
der at the earnest antics of 
the strange small creatures. 
Early night darkened one 
side of the gleaming sphere 
among whose swarming mil- 
lions two humans, far apart 
in distance as in character. 
caught the especial attention 
of the angels: a woman 
known as Niobe Fenn, who 
had youth, beauty and riches. 
yet paced in frantic restless- 
ness her sumptuous room as 
if it were a jail; a man called 
Joel Kimlin, who was young 
but poor and uncouth, and who did not move as he lay in a lonely 
thicket above the trough of a country road, watching, with rifle 
poised, for an enemy he hardly knew 
The four angels were of four moods: derision, disgust. pity 
and indifference; and after the manner of angels, they made 
known their thoughts to one another—their scorn, wrath, com- 
passion or detachment in respect to the earthlings Niobe and Joel 
Presently it chanced that God passed by along the parapet as a 
general might make the rounds of his camp or a supreme magnate 
inspect an infinite factory roaring with mills and furnaces and 
flaming chimneys. Noting the humor of the angels, He glanced at 
the objects of their censure on the earth and was moved to reproof: 
“It might be, my children, that if you were in their places 
you would do no better.” 
He was about to pass on, when the derisive angel bespoke Him: 
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“You'll be uglier’n ever 
when I finish with you, 
Cal,” growled Esau. 
They sparred for holds 


and circled,clutching. 


“It would amuse me to 
know.” 

And the scornful angel 
echoed with a pleading tone: 

“I should like to prove 
myself in such a test.” 

And it pleased God to say: 

“Descend, then, to the 
earth, and inhabit, each of 
you, the body of one of my 
creatures, and learn what it is 
to go to and fro in the earth 
and walk up and down in it.” 


HIS Niobe, whom the 
angels had watched, was 
the despair of her friends and 
the greater dismay of herself. 
Her soul tossed upon live 
coals of unrest—perhaps be- 
cause vil a strange inherit- 
ance. For her mother had 
said to her father before she 
married him: “I don't love 
you, Colonel Fenn, but I 
need your money. I warn 
you. though, that I wont live 
with you. Some day I'll 
want children, maybe. but it 
will be a long while from 
now and youll have to wait 
till I let you know.” 

Colonel Fenn had accepted 
her conditions—with incre- 
dulity. To his stupefaction 
he found that she had meant 
what she said. So he waited 
—waited years. Of that 
strange union Niobe Fenn 
had been born. 

Niobe had been motoring 
with her suitor’ Bret Rattoon 
that day. “I want to die,” 
she had said to him—this 
girl who had youth, beauty 
and wealth. “What is there 
to want? What’s the good 
of anything?” It was that 
night that the angel of de- 
rision, entering the room 
where Niobe slept, bade the 
soul of Niobe begone, and 
then crept into the empty 
tenement. Niobe was no 
more; but none of her ac- 

Arthur I. Keller quaintances would ever know. 
That same day Joel Kimlin’s hag of a grandmother had come 

to the mountain cabin where Joel lived with his kinsfolk and 

brought news that one of their feud enemies. Josh Tapper, had 

shot Joel’s cousin, Linus Kimlin. Young Joel was chosen to re- 


taliate by murdering Josh Tapper as he drove home in his wagon. 
Unwillingly enough, Joel set out. But as he lay in ambush with 
his rifle over a log, he fell asleep. And the angel of scorn, float- 


ing through the woods like a vapor, found him and dispossessed 
his unresisting soul. (The story continues in detail: ) 


V HY he was lying out here in the dank woods with a rifle 

aimed at the turn in the road, was hardly yet even a mys- 
UW g e S tery to the angel newly ensconced in the body of Joel Kimlin. 

He had so many other mysteries to catalogue before he could 


wake to action. He was like a skilled machinist happening upon 
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a deserted engine of a new pattern and studying with learned 
curiosity the valves, levers, wheels, gauges, pumps, belts, pipes 
and wires of his body. 

All the while he was finding out how the mechanism ran, his 
will was being subdued to the stored-up juices of memory and 
motive and inheritance that had actuated the late tenant of this 
abandoned factory. 

But for the present he could not understand why he lay here 
prone with his cheek on the stock of a rifle. He could not un- 
derstand what the rifle meant, that long tube built to convey a 
bit of lead from a magazine of explosion through the air and 
into another machine which it must cripple or destroy. 


JOEL'S members were numbed yet tingling from the cramped 
position they had held so long. Twigs and edges of rock an- 
noyed the indented members. Mosquitoes gathered like vultures 
about a mountain where carrion lies. Their wings made a whining 
sound that troubled his repose, and they plunged into his hide 
their keen drills, injecting poison to make it easier to pump his 
blood into their own pipes. And each venomous puncture left 
the surface so irritable that it fretted like a peevish child. 

An ant running along the bark of the log scaled the headland 
of Joel’s nose, explored the cave of one nostril and set off an 
explosion called a sneeze that ejected the ant and woke the 
whole frame of Joel. 

Astonished by the detonation of his own muscles, the shackled 
angel sat up and looked about. His eyes, opening in the dark, 
added more mysteries to the heap already burdening his brain. 
He found a dog asleep at his side. The dog wagged his tail, and 
opening one eye, grinned affectionately at him from behind one 
lop ear. 

Remembrance performed its baffling miracles in Joel’s skull and 
in his sinews. They remembered a bed at home—only a shake- 
down in a shack, but luxury compared to this. 

As yet Joel’s new occupant could not remember that Joshua Tap- 
per had shot his cousin Linus, and that he was here to execute the 
successful duelist by shooting him down as he drove homeward. 

There was nothing to tell him that during his heavy slumber 
Josh Tapper had come up the road and gone on home, as ignorant 
of Joel Kimlin’s ambush as Joel Kimlin of his passing. * Josh 
had celebrated his victory over Linus by drowning such soul as he 
had in such whisky as was to be had. He had been flung into 
his wagon by his cronies; and the horses, smacked on the flank, 
had galloped off toward their barnyard home with him. They 
had tired of galloping long before they reached Joel’s observation 
post, and had gone slowly, softly by, while Joshua Tapper lay as 
sound asleep in his alcohol as Joel in his fatigue. 

The youthful body of Joel was hardly more used to sleeping 
out on the ground than his freshly earthed soul was used to as- 
sassination. So the new Joel did what the old would have done; 
he rose, picked up his rifle and left the place; and his legs, as 
well trained by habitude as Josh’s horses, led him back to the 
home he had left. 

Everybody was asleep, and he was glad of that. Climbing to 
the loft, he lay down on his pile of rags. He had just com- 
mended his soul to further slumber when a ferocious yell re- 
sounded from the yard. 

Joel crawled to a low window and peered down under the 
eaves. In the moonlight he could descry the great hulk of a 
half-clad man, his Uncle Esau, and well named, for he seemed 
to be bearded all over. His hair was long and unkempt; his 
chin brandished wild whiskers; his chest and his legs and arms 
were shaggy. He was a gorilla in a nightshirt, and the whole 
jungle throbbed in the ferocity of his rage, with the added power 
of the first great discovery, alcohol. 


NCLE ESAU was on one of his drunks, and had come two 
miles through the night barefoot, to challenge his beloved 
brother Cal to a duel. 

Joel’s father Cal stuck his head out of a window and growled 
with a torpor deep enough to sound like kindliness: 

“Go home, you ol’ jackass. What you doin’ out yere at this 
time o’ night with no clo’es on? You're drunk and ondecent, 
and you better mosey on home before I come down and spank ye.” 

“That’s jest what I invites, Cal my darlin’ brother,” Esau 
howled. “I was hearin’ tell as how you admitted you was the 
strongest man in these parts. And I now hear Gran’maw Haydock 
has come to visit your house instead of ourn, and I can’t stand 
that. I whupped you when you was little, Cal, and I can whup 


you now. Come on down and take your lickin’ graceful, or I'll 
bust in and git ye.” 





Destiny 


Cal tried the effect of suasion: 

“‘Aw, Esau, lea’ me alone. I’m tarred out. I had a hard day.” 

“Well, I'll put you to sleep so’s you’ll rest for a week, you white- 
bellied rabbit! I hear you stood by and let Josh Tapper shoot out 
poor Linus’ vitals, and I’m goin’ to lick you for that, too.” 

“That’s a ornery lie, and you know it. I wasn’t anywheres 
near, or I’d ‘a’ bit his gizzard out like I will yourn, if you don’t 
go on along home.” 

“Them teeth of yourn is the fust thing I’m going to knock out. 
Come on and save yourself a trip to the dentust. It wont do you 
no good to hide behind your women and childern. Come down 
now or I’ll—” 

“Hold on, Esau. I'll be right down and make my breakfast 
offen you. You make me right hongry, and I misdoubt I’ll be 
satisfied with chawin’ off jest one ear.” 

“That’s ma boy. Come on, Cal. Now you're talkin’ like a 
Kimlin.” 

Quivering with excitement as with a contagious ague, Joel lay 
on his stomach and waited for what might happen. Esau walked 
up and down the yard practicing blows and stimulating his mus- 
cies until Cal issued from the door. He also wore only a nightgown 
that had once been white. He made a last concession to peace: 

“Better go on home, Esau. I’m right ugly if I’m woke sudden.” 

“You'll be uglier’n ever when I finish with you, Cal,” growled 
Esau. 

“You wont finish with me till I’ve et you raw.” 

Like two braggarts out of Homer, they recommended them- 
selves to the sky, and fought none the worse for their boastful- 
ness. They drew near each other cautiously, for each respected 
the other’s ability and willingness to maim an enemy for life. 
They sparred for holds and circled, clutching. The nightgowns 
were soon rent to streamers and then torn off entirely till they 
stood as naked as two panthers in the moonlight, almost as heavily 
pelted and no less bloodthirsty. 


BSAU was a fist-fighter, but Cal’s favorite weapons were his 

jaws. By some freak of nature’s bone-factory, all of his 
teeth, both upper and lower, were molars, and he had almost the 
grinding power of a hippopotamus. He was ruthless, and many 
a boy and man would bear the scars of his teeth for life. 

His strategy was to butt his way through what blows might fall 
till he could clench down his enemy’s arms,’set his molars in 
shoulder, ear, throat, chin, anywhere, and gnaw until his victim 
surrendered. 

So now he plunged head down to grips, but Esau knocked him 
aside and back and over again and again—yet could not knock 
him out. Nor could Cal get near enough to flesh his frightful 
molars in a grip that could not be beaten off. 

Joel watched with amazement yet with fascination. It was 
uncouth, hideous, idiotic; yet somehow beautiful, majestic too— 
a part of inherent instinct, a self-sacrificing willingness to accept 
distress in order to inflict it, a love of fight for the fight’s sake. 
It impressed the bewildered angel in Joel with a regretful ad- 
miration for these human beasts he had so despised from heaven. 

The brothers fought on and on until at length they became 
too weary even to totter,toward each other. Still they called 
across the space, each daring the other to come up like a man 
and be killed. Esau gasped: 

“Cal, you better quit. You're all in.” 

Cal responded: “Esau, you’re a liar. It’s you’s out.” 

“If I had a souse of cold worter from the pump, I’d soon show 
you how fur out I am.” 

Esau was chivalrous enough to answer: 

“All right, Pll give you one if you'll give me one.” 

Cal hardly so much went as fell to the pump, where he panted 
so hard that he almost worked the handle without other effort. 
After a few squeals and grunts from the pump there came a 
swish of water, a sparkle and tremble and hurry as if the pump 
released imprisoned moonlight from a well of radiance. It came 
joyous and laughing with a rush that oversplashed the pail. Cal 
lifted it and flung its contents with all his might. Esau wavered 
to it, old and windbroken, and received on his chest the silver 
shock. The eager water whipped his whole frame with a re- 
newing medicine. It was a fountain of youth, for he was in- 
stantly restored. 

But Cal clung to the pump, helpless with the slag of fatigue. 
The renovated Esau could have killed him there, but he took 
pity on him and in his new lustihood went to the pump, filled 
the pail again and hoisting it over Cal’s bent head, stood like the 
bearded Aquarius in the almanac, and emptied the icy urn all 
over his drooping and beloved foeman. 








Rolled back with the gaining momentum of a ship that sets the launch'ng ways on fire, the car, flung, shunted, tossed 
from tree to tree, finally heaved over the cliff; Niobe stuck with it for a moment. 


Revived by an equal miracle. Cal yowled and leaped into the 
air, cracking his bare heels together. ‘Then he playfully struck his 
admirable brother in the mouth. 

Esau laughed and spat, rushed and jabbed, flailed and pounded 
with fists like stone ax-heads that smeared Cal’s nose to a pulp, 
knocked an eyebrow raw, split the flesh of a cheek-bone. Cal 
ducked, slugged, clutched, lost his hold on Esau’s wet and slippery 
hide, and clutched again, biting at every chance. 

The rest of the family appeared in nightgowns at windows and 
the door, and out in the yard. The little children were knotted 
together to keep warm. 

Gran’maw Haydock called in vain from an upper window for 
peace. Joel’s mother stormed from the sill. The carnage went 
on. In a night more seemly for love, when over the hushed 
earth the sky almost audibly purred with moonlight, this Cain 
and Abel just outside Eden were filled with a hatred so intense 
that their wrath almost came round the wheel to love again. 


They fought until Esau, sobbing like a dying bison, groaned: 

“How about another pail o’ worter, Cal?” 

“You said it,” Cal answered, and toppled to the pump, followed 
by Esau. There is generally a truce among beasts at a water- 
hole and the brothers embraced as they worked the pump-handle 


together. It was too much for either alone, and it took both 
their strengths to heave the full bucket. 

Gran’maw was tempted to intervene. Usually at a dance or a 
friendly reunion there would be just such a fight. It would 
start in the midst of a hymn or a jig, and women and children 
would be knocked over and trampled or mauled in the rush. 
Then Gran’maw would restore peace by seizing a firelog and 
bashing heads with perfect impartiality until she had knocked 
the wildest senseless and driven the more discreet out of doors 
and windows. 

But now she felt herself in the presence of something too im- 
portant to interrupt. This rivalry of the brothers had been an 
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unsolved riddie for years. Nei- 

ther had ever won a victory that 

the other would accept. Per- 

haps the solution would be 

reached tonight. So she 

watched, approving every clever 

play on either side. 
The boxer and the biter 

fought with their various weap- 

ons till the fences were a wreck, 

the pump-box was in splinters, 

blood was everywhere. Esau 

could not knock out the firm-set 

teeth of Cal. Cal could not 

maintain the vise of his jaws 

against the clubs of Esau’s fists 

as they rocked his skull or sent 

his whole frame hurtling. 
Joel vibrated with the rhythm 

and the shock of the battle un- 

derneath the window as with a 

stormy music. His still angelic 

soul abhorred the beastliness of 

it; yet in spite of himself it 

thrilled him to the appalling be- 

lief that it was the noblest test 

of the heart of man or animal. 

He felt a tremendous desire to 

find an enemy of his own to ex- 

change blows with. 
The drama played on and on 

and on. The brothers were so 

evenly matched in spirit and in 

power that if one of them did 

not kill the other soon, one or 

both would die of exhaustion. 
Their agony was already so 

dire, as they choked on their 

own blood and suffocated for 

air and steadied their quaking 

limbs with failing resolution, 

that they grew pitiable. They 

were martyrs on the rack, en- 

during beyond endurance for 

the sake of their faiths in them- 

selves, their duties to their re- 

ligion of proving themselves ir- 

resistible and invincible. Self, 

like the old god of Israel, is a 

jealous god, abhorring rival gods. 
Peace arrived, not by way of 

surrender or truce, but by virtue 

of a new influence. From the 

kitchen where the women were 

at work came the odor of food 

—the winged fragrance of bacon 

that sings in the pan, and pota- 

toes and sausages that dance in 

a sizzling skillet. 
The lyric aroma from the 

stove came out into the yard 

like an incense, stupefying the 

battle-ardor and preaching the 

gentle moods of the table. The 

men’s souls were changed once 

more as completely as they had 

been changed by the shotks of 

cold water. 
A new hunger displaced the old. Their stomachs cried for After a mutual bucketing of cold water to stanch the bleeding 

help, for the beatitude of digestion. Cal opened the feeble lock- wounds, they staggered into the kitchen. 

jaw he had wearily fastened on Esau’s elbow to sigh: The women shrieked reproaches at their indecency, and Joel’s 
“Gosh, I’m hungry.” mother assailed the giants with a broom and would have driven 
Esau arrested the bludgeon of his almost powerless fist to moan: them out in disgrace if they had not pleaded like famished chil- 
“Me too. I’m goin’ home the minute I crack your skull.” dren for mercy. They were permitted to come in and clothe 
“What say to leavin’ my old skull wait awhile and set in with themselves, and they sank wincing in the kitchen chairs and 

us. Smells like sassages this morn’.” attacked the food with swinish greed. 
“T aint got no clo’es.” Joel also was drawn to the table by the poignant odor. He 
“Tl lend you a blanket or my other pants.” clothed himself with speed and hurried down. When Gran’maw 
“All right.” saw him, she said: 
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“Honey, did you kill Josh Tapper all right?” 
“TI never seen him,” Joel answered from behind a mouthful of 
sausages and potatoes. 


“Oh, my boy! You must ’a’ fallen asleep. You couldn’t ’a’ 
weakened, could ye?” 

“T guess he didn’t go by, maybe.” 

“Oh, yes, he did. O’ course he did. He must ’a’.” 

Joel went on eating. He must eat fast, or the battlers would 
leave nothing to eat. As he was harpooning at a tower of flan- 
nelly cakes, his grandmother snatched the pan that held them 
away from his reach and said coldly: 


He could not resist the 
hint of a caress. Where- 
upon Niobe’s hand 
came up in a sweep of 


fury ands slapped him. 


“Josh'll be rollin’ back 
to town any minute now. 
You go along the road 
and pick him off, or you 
don’t get another buck- 
wheat. Go on now, or 
you'll hear from me!” 

The life of another 
man seemed so much 
less important than the 
satisfaction of his cake- 
loving belly, that Joel 
took his rifle and went. 


Chapter Five 


HE reluctant mur- 

derer dawdled to his 
post and had hardly 
stretched himself again 
behind the log com- 
manding the road when 
he heard a clatter of 
hoofs, a clack of whip 
and shouts of such abuse 
as rewards hard-working 
horses. 

Along came Josh Tap- 
per on a wagon that 
bounced and slewed so 
that he swayed where he 
stood, like a sailor on a 
storm-tossed deck, and 
supported himself by 
hanging back against the 
lines while he urged the 
horses ahead. His speed 
had an aspect of flight 
and this awakened in 
Joel what psychologists 
call the “pounce-instinct”’ 
to attack what runs. 
Modern man _ pounces 
with a weapon. 

Hurried into action 
before he could meditate 
the atrocity of it, Joel 
aimed as best he could 
at the flying target. He 
fired. Josh went over 
the side of the wagon 
and vanished in the 
roadside bush, while the 
horses yawed, flipped 
the wagon to its side and 
dragging it on its hubs, 
bolted round the curve 
and out of sight. 

A moment’s exultation at his marksmanship thrilled Joel with 
success. Then a sudden. vacuum yawned in his soul and body. 
His ‘tension was gone in the discharge of his errand. He had 
killed a man. 

The moment he raised his face up above the log, however, 
a bullet whipped through his hat. His head fell and he lay flat, 
his heart bolting like the runaway horses. Through a cleft 
in the log he could see a clump of thistles across the road, and 
above it a tiny haze of smoke. Josh was still alive enough to 
shoot. 

Forgetting his own part of the duel in (Continued on page 114) 
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By Gerald Beaumont 


“To call that man a peace officer,” sighed Captain Collins of 
Officer O'Malley, “is to make sad misuse of the English lan- 
This fine story of a man who feared neither God, man 
nor devil, is the first of a splendid group which Gerald Beau- 
mont is writing about one of the most interesting men in the 
And as Gerry numbers half 
the Frisco force among his friends, he knows whereof he writes. 


guage.” 


world—the cop on the corner. 


ss * HEREFORE it is the judgment of the Court in compliance 
with the law that you be confined in the State's prison at 
Greenbow for a period of five years.” 

A woman screamed. The courtroom buzzed. 
O'Malley had scored again! 

No more would the historic confines of Tar Flat resound to the 
turbulent clamor of battle, the tinkle of broken glass and the 
Saturday night slogan of Danny the Dude: ‘Follow me, boys, 
and you'll see action!” 

Gone was the glory of the Tar Flat gang, smashed by the bril- 
liant single-handed campaign of a cop from Killarney! The battle 
was over now. Danny was going up to join his defeated pals. 
Tar Flat had caught a Tartar in James Patrick O'Malley. Deliber- 
ately they had set out to get him; and instead their scalps now 
adorned his belt, and their bruised ears still rang to the roar 
of Erin go Bragh! 

Danny the Dude had boasted that he would beat the case. Him 
go up! Not a chance! But this was one time when public opinion 
ofiset the District’s political pressure. Nor did the presence of 
Danny's wife and baby avail him anything. O'Malley had pre- 
pared his case well. He was too honest to be “squared,” and 
too stubborn in his testimony to be shaken. Arrest and convic- 
tion were both his work. 

“ Five years in Greenbow!” 

Danny the Dude, slim and sartorially elegant, bade a non- 
chalant farewell to his family and sauntered from the court- 
room in the custody of a deputy jailer. On the way out, he 
brushed shoulders with the arresting officer, and for the space 
of a second looked deep into the latter’s eyes 

“T’'ll—see—you—later!” said Danny, and there was no mistak- 
ing what lay behind the promise. 

Officer O'Malley, who feared neither God, man nor devil, 
answered quietly: “Fine, my boy—I'll be right on my beat 
waiting for you.” 

Thus was born the seed of future reckoning. Young Danny, 
who was not old enough to have learned discretion, marched 
off, determined by good behavior to cut down considerably the 
time in which Police Officer O’Malley had yet to live. As for 
the latter, he hitched at his belt, patted his gun and ’cuffs, and 
strolled back to the station conscious of a duty Well performed, 
and eager now to maintain his reputation as an arresting 
officer. 4 

O'Malley was a harness bull if there ever was one! Heavy 
of hand and foot, slow of thought, and very red of face, he 
considered that day lost whose low descending sun saw no 
man imprisoned and no battle won! His mother, having given 
one husky son to the priesthood and another io the police 
force, considered she had done her duty by God and the com- 
munity. 

Captain Collins, kindly, gray-haired veteran of the Central 
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Station, was not so sure 
that the community had 
been blessed by the 
acquisition of Patrolman 
O'Malley; and as time 
went on, he _ became 
more and more dubious 

“The breaking up of 
the Tar Flat gang was 
a feather in Jim’s bon- 
net,” admitted Captain 
Collins, “but now the 
lad wants an Indian head- 
dress. Sergeant, how 
many men did he bring 
in yesterday?” 

“°Twas bargain day,” said Sergeant Patterson. 
“He found a Chink lottery on his beat and 
grabbed forty-four. He was displeased because 
three got away.” 

“Tomorrow it will be something else,” sighed 
the Captain. “Since we gave him a day beat, he goes to 
bed with a copy of the city ordinances, and he knows ’em 
all from the time they ruled the first cow off the street. 
Give him time, and he’ll have half the city behind bars. You 
see what publicity does to a young cop!” 

Captain Collins was right. It is a bad thing for a patrolman 
to see his name in the papers too frequently, or to be held long 
in a district where he is called upon to use his stick and ’cuffs to 
any great extent. He is like a horse that once attuned to the 
clang of fire-bells or the smell of gunpowder is satisfied thereafter 
with nothing less. 

Even a discreet officer, and the departments are full of them, 
has a hard enough time making friends. For the statute-books 
are full of unpopular and obnoxious laws, passed by inexperi- 
enced and impractical commissioners. The poor patrolman is 
always between the slippery curb and the chasm. If he enforces 
the ordinances as they are written, he is a pest; if he doesn’t, 
he is a grafter. To retain both prestige and popularity, he must 
combine the qualities of Solomon, Chesterfield and Sherlock 
Holmes. 

O’Malley was far from being discreet. He did his duty as 
he saw it, but he saw it too frequently for his own good. Honest, 
sober, conscientious, he was none the less an irritating influence 
in the community, the type of man who can do more harm than 
good to the department. “To call that man a peace officer,” 
sighed his superior, “is to make sad misuse of the English 
language.” 

Nine times he was hauled upon the carpet for being over- 
zealous in the performance of his duty. 
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“Say, listen,” said O’Mal- 
ley, as the children crowd- 
ed-around. ‘My name is 
Jim, and I'm your friend. 
Are you with me?” 


“Listen to me, you big man,” said Captain Collins. “If Justice 
is supposed to be blind, a cop can afford to be nearsighted when 
the occasion requires. You’ve got too much blood in your head, 
and your fists are too big. Will you turn in your star now, or 
must I break you?” 

O’Malley’s heavy shoulders drooped, and dumb helplessness was 
written in his blue eyes. He shifted from one big foot to the 
other, unable to say a word in his own defense. 

Captain Collins’ eyes wandered to a printed motto on the wall, 
the Christmas sermon of Robert Louis Stevenson. 

He unpinned the card and held it out to O’Malley. “I'll give 
you one more chance, Jim. Read that, and see if you can get 
it through your thick head. ‘Tis my conception of an officer’s 
code. On your way, now, and the next time you open your 
police manual, consider that card Page One.” 

O’Malley departed for his beat, which was a long way off. He 
made the journey by street-car, hunched in a corner, hands 
gripping Captain Collins’ present, and his lips mumbling the 
message, “To be honest, to be kind; to earn a little, to spend 
a little less. .... to make on the whole a family happier for 
my presence.” 

Men are not usually cured by the mere reading of sermons. 
By all the rules of logic, the Central Station would have lost 


Illustrated by 
Ernest Fuhr 


a good man and 
this story would 
never have been 
written, had it not 
been for Miss 
Sadie Smith, who 
had just as much 
courage as Officer 
O’Malley and a 
great deal more 
sense. 

Sadie was a prod- 
uct of Tar Flat, 
which only goes to 
show that the law 
of compensation is a 
wonderful thin g. 
Bright and blonde 
as a Canary,-and not 
much larger, Sadie 
was principal of the 
Hillside Park Gram- 
mar School and the 
kindergarten that adjoined 
it, having qualified for the 
job by successfully rearing 
five little brothers and sisters 
without the aid of the 
police. 

But Sadie wanted police 
protection now, and what she 
wanted she usually got. 
Fifteen minutes after Miss 
Smith swept into the Central 
Station, armed with facts and figures and resolu- 
tions from mothers’ clubs, Captain Collins threw 
up his hands and agreed to do the impossible. 

“T’ll give you one, Sadie,” said he, “if for no 
other reason than that I used to dandle you on my 
knee once; but God knows where I’m going to find 
him. We've got one third of the force on traffic- 
duty now, and the council wont increase the budget. 
Crime grows—the city grows—everything grows but 
police salaries.” 

“Don’t fool yourself,” said Miss Smith. “I’m intrusted with 
the training of six hundred future citizens, and I’m paid no better 
than the cop on the beat.” 

“Shake!” said Captain Collins. “We represent the two most 
responsible professions in the commonwealth, and the two poorest 
paid. Now show me on the map just where you want a man 
stationed, and he’ll be there in the morning.” 

So Sadie stuck a glass-headed pin right in the center of Hill- 
side Park Boulevard, where cross-streets and _ traction-lines 
branched out like the points of a police star. A small park 
was on one side, the school a half-block distant on the other. 
In between, owing to the peculiar curve of park and streets, 
there were six corners on which children could gather for the 
dash across. 

“Good night!” said Captain Collins. “Whoever gets that post 
will have to put mirrors on his ears. Even then, he’ll get cock- 
eyed. How many children did you say there were?” 

“Six hundred,” said Sadie, “and none of them are older than 
twelve—some are as young as five. They come streaming in 
from all directions in the morning, at the very hour when people 
are hurryine to work in their machines. Most of them go home 
at noon, return to school, and then are dismissed at various 
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hours in the afternoon. That means four crossings for each 
child. And if the children are late, they're running, and they don’t 
look—” 

“Enough!” pleaded Captain Collins. “You've got the cold 
shivers coming down my back now. “Tis my idea of a fine job 
for a man who's looking for trouble. Sergeant, who have we 
got on the discipline list that needs soft-boiling? I want one of 
these brave club-swingin’ buckos who—who—oh, wait a minute! 
Never mind, Sergeant; I’ve got just the man. That glass-headed 
pin is Officer James Patrick O'Malley, and may God have mercy 
on his soul! He'll be there at eight o’clock in the morning, Miss 
Smith.” 

Sadie smiled her thanks. “I think it would be wise for him to 
come up to the asserably-room at ten o'clock and make a short 
speech to the children at that hour. I'll get them all together. 
That way they'll know hi.1, and he can impress upon them the 
importance of obeying his signals.” 

Captain Collins’ eyes twinkled. “A speech?” said he. “You 
want him to get up and talk to six hundred children? Oh, fine! 
Make him stand with his heels together and bow politely before 
he starts. I'd give my back teeth to be a kid again in your class- 
room. Good-by, Miss Smith; I’m glad you called.” 

The little teacher went out the door, and Sergeant Patterson 
grinned at his superior. “Jim will turn in his badge on next pay- 
day,” he predicted. 

Captain Collins looked at the vacant spot on the wall where 
once an embossed card had hung, and his eyes grew dreamy 






The police gun slipped 
from his holster and 
fell within reach of a 
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and reflective. “You’re wrong,” said he. “Big fists and little 
hands go well together, and Sadie Smith’s kids will be the making 
of O'Malley.” ; 

Patterson thought differently. 

“T owe you ten dollars,” said the Sergeant. “If you’re right, 
I'll owe you twenty, but if O'Malley resigns, I don’t owe you 
nothin’.” 

“What kind of frenzied finance is that?” demanded the Captain. 
“All the same, I'll go you this once.” 

Pay-day came and went, and Sergeant Patterson lost his bet: 
nor did he ever try to renew it, fer by that time every man on 
the force was aware of what was going on in the Hillside Park 
District. The captains told the sergeants, who in turn passed it 
on to the street men, who went home and told their wives, and 
everybody laughed except James Patrick O’Malley, who was in 
the process of being made. 

The big harness bull who did not know the meaning of fear 
was cracked wide open the first day. The first avalanche of 
youngsters that answered his nervous orders, trusting their hands 
to his clasp and their lives to his keeping, shattered all his 
assurance. The necessity of making his first public address 
completed his downfall. 

No timid tyro mounting the rostrum to recite, “Curfew Shall 
Not Ring Tonight,” had anything on Police Officer O'Malley as 
he faced the six hundred youngsters who overflowed the seating 
capacity of the room, and heard Miss Sadie Smith say at his elbow: 
“Now, children, this is the good, kind police officer who has been 
detailed to take care of 
you at the crossing. He 
is going to say a few 
words to you on the sub- 
ject of safety, and I 
want you all to listen 
very carefully.” 

She smiled encourag- 
ingly at the speaker, who 
bowed, cleared his throat, 
and ran a huge finger 
around his wilted collar. 
He had stayed up half 
the night prepiring for 
this moment, but now he 
could not recall a line 
of what he had written. 

“Ladies and gentle- 
men—’’hestammered. “I 
mean, boys and girls! It 
gives me great pleasure 
to appear before you, 
and—and—” 

His eyes began to 
glaze. He half-turned 
toward the girl teacher. 
“What—what’ll I say?” 
he whispered. 

“Tell th m who you 
are,” she prompted, com- 
prehending his distress 
and realizing when all 
else fails a man can 
usually talk about him- 
self. 

“I’m James Patrick 
O’Malley,” he announced, 
“Officer Four Hundred 
and Forty-four.” He 
would probably have 
given his age and physi- 
cal measurements, but at 
that moment his panic- 
stricken eyes were caught 
and held by a little girl in the front row who 
smiled up at him with such friendly encour- 
agement that it was as though she were saying 
aloud: “Don’t be scared, Jimmy; I’m your 
friend.” 

The solemn lines on O’Malley’s face melted 
He smiled at the little girl in the front row 
His smile grew wider. So did hers. She tittered 
and the titter spread over the room, swelling 
into a gale of delighted laughter that was led 


slim hand. 
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By Gerald Beaumont 


heartily by an officer of the law and ably seconded by a young 
school principal. The ice was broken forever. 

“Say, listen,” said O'Malley, hitching at his belt and holding 
up his hand as the nearer children crowded around him—with 
the single exception of the little girl in the front row. She still 
smiled at him, but she maze no move to arise. “My name is 
Jim, and I’m your friend. Let’s all be good kids, and love our 
teacher, and be very careful in crossing the street. How ‘bout 
it? Are you with me?” 

The walls rang with their answer. 

“Three cheers for Officer Jim!” shrilled a youngster at the 
back of the room, and they were given with a will. 

That was the way 
Officer Jim came into 
his inheritance, a trust 
that broadened and 
deepened as the days 
went by, until it was 
the talk of the whole 
neighborhood. Digni- f 
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fied business men would pass up street-car after street-car just for 
the pleasure of standing on a corner and watching a blue-coated 
shepherd at his morning devotions. He seldom crossed the street 
without ten children hanging to either arm, and a dozen more cling- 
ing to his coat-tails and trampling all the polish off his shoes. They 
clustered on the six corners waiting for him to suspend traffic 
from first one direction and then the other. At his cheery cry 
“Here y’are!” accompanied by a beckoning hand, they lef the 
safety of the curb and headed for their protector as fast as they 
could leg it. His customary procedure was to stand in the 
center of the boulevard until he had collected a full consignment 
from three corners; then he headed for the other shore, entirely 
surrounded by chattering youngsters. 

Not always did they obey his signals promptly. Sometimes 
a tiny lass in pinafore, more timid than the others, would turn 
back after she had got halfway, and then tie up traffic while she 
stood on the curb and tried to make up her mind whether it was 
safe to go or not. About the time that Officer Jim would decide 
to wave the traffic on, the small lady at the curb would take 
it into her head to go. He was always in hot water, and not 
infrequently his anguished roar could be distinguished for three 
blocks. 

“Whoa! Whoa! ... . All right, come ahead! .. . . Well, then 
go back! Come on, everybody! No, no! Not you! Stand where 
you are! Stop! Go ahead! Whoa! Whoa! Holy mackerel!” 

There was really not much danger, for most motorists knew 
that crossing by now and approached it cautiously. Even so, 
Officer Jim, with the perspiration beading his forehead, fluttered 
back and forth with all the exaggerated anxiety of a clucking hen, 
and the boulevard was smudged with long black marks. 
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“Damn’ right, I make ’em burn their brakes,’ he told the 
sergeant. “God pity the man that bumps one of my kids.” 

By this time, you see, he really considered himself the daddy 
of the district, and not without cause. Mothers brought their 
little ones as far as the boulcvard and introduced them to the 
guardian of the crcessing with the solemn injunction: “Now if 
I’m late in calling for you this afternoon, don’t you dare leave 
Officer Jim until I come.” 

Then they went downtown to do their shopping, and were 
nearly always late in getting back, so that he found frequently 
as many as twenty youngsters parked with him long after he 
was supposed to be off duty. Thus he learned their names and 
became acquainted 
with their respective 
problems. 

Very small ones, 
going to school for 
the first time, were 
presented by older 
brothers and sisters. 


The maiden mother 
and bachelor daddy of 
six hundred children 
confronted each other 
in a private classroom. 


“Jim, this is my kid sister Ethel. Shake hands 
with Jim, sis. And this kid is Billy Dugan’s 
brother. He just got over the measles. Him and 
me walk home together. His name’s Tommy. 
That’s his dog.” 

He met others during the lunch-hour, when he sat on a bench 
in the park munching at a sandwich and exchanging confidences 
with his small admirers. The little girls brought him flowers in 
the morning and decked him out in defiance of all the rules and 
regulations. For.th : matter, Officer Jim had forgotten all about 
the once highly treasured volume of the city ordinances. The 
youngsters were riding bicycles on the sidewalks and whirring past 
on their roller skates, and playinz ball in the park. All that he 
cared about was seeing that no one interfered with their happiness. 
When childish ailments kept one of his little friends away longer 
than seemed normal, he made inquiries, and these were usually 
followed by his appearance at the child’s home, cap in one hand 
and a bag of lollypops in the other. 

“Just wanted to see how little Johnny was getting along,” he 
apologized. 

Of course he had his favorite. Uniformed monarchs always do. 
Her name was Margie, and she was the same little Miss Sunshine 
whose encouraging smile had restored his composure on that 
opening day in school. He knew now why she had kept her seat, 
while all the others were standing. Margie was on crutches. 

The last remnant of roughness was squeezed from his huge 
bulk by this crippled youngster who weighed scarcely sixty 
pounds. She alone could not take his hand in crossing, because 
of her crutches, but whenever he beheld her at the curb, he 
brought the whole world to a standstill and hurried forward. 

They made a picture that everyone loved to watch: golden- 
haired Margie, swinging gayly to school on crutches, and big Jim 
O'Malley tiptoeing awkwardly behind her with both arms wide- 
stretched in a protecting shield. When they had crossed to 
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safety, there was always a momentary pause, while he held her 
crutches and she put both arms around his neck in a childish 
embrace. ‘That morning commendation inspired Officer O’ Malley. 

He made bo!d to seek the aid of Dr. Commerford, a distin- 
guished surgeon who lived in the neighborhood, and who had 
both a skilled hand and a very big heart. “The poor little 
thing,” he explained, “tells me it’s something wrong in her 
kneecaps. She had a fall. Her mother is away workin’, and her 
father’s dead, I guess, because she says he’s gone to the North 
Pole. Her aunt takes care of her. I don’t think they have any 
money, but I could lay fifty a month aside—” 

“Oh, you could, could you?” said Dr. Commerford. “Well, 
go ahead and do it, you big fool! Put it in the bank, and don’t 
let me or anybody else take it away from you. Where does 
your little friend live?” 

Jim told him. Not long afterward surgical genius triumphed. 
Margie discarded her crutches and began to walk unaided. Com- 
plete recovery came gradually of course, but eventually she was 
able to beat all the others in a race for Officer Jim and to spring 
like a cat into his arms with a happy shriek of “Catch me, 
Jimmy!” 

His cup of joy was almost complete. He would not have 
traded his job for that of Captain Collins, nor even that of the 
Chief. The youngsters showed him their report-cards each month, 
and those that had fallen from grace and failed to win promo- 
tion were loud in their insistence that he arrest their teacher. 
Some of them offered him candy and then demanded: “‘What’s 
the capital of Cleveland?” “Hey, Jim, where was Lincoln born?” 
“Is this the way you make a capital H?” 

Because his own education had been sadly neglected and he 
desired to retain the respect of those that were learning fast, 
he showed up at the school after hours one afternoon, and made 
his humble plea to Miss Sadie Smith. 

“I’m ashamed to go to a night-school,” he confessed, “but if 
you could spare me twenty minutes at your convenience, Miss 
Smith, ’twould be a great favor and I'll be glad to make it worth 
your while.” 

So Miss Smith gained another pupil. The maiden mother and 
the bachelor daddy of six hundred children confronted each other 
in a private classroom every afternoon. Officer Jim struggled 
manfully with the problems of algebra; Sadie got chalk all over 
her nose; and the ~inged god of love sat in a far corner, heels 
on a desk, chuckling as he watched them. 

O’Malley’s romance deepened in two directions. In the evenings, 
he now went out with Miss Smith. In the daytime Margie 
claimed him for her*own. He learned why little Miss Sunshine 
was so glad she could run and why she was so anxious to save 
all her report-cards that had “Excellent” written upon them. 

“It’s for my real daddy,” she explained. ‘When he comes 
back from the North Pole, I’m going to run to meet him, and 
show him all my cards.” 

“That’s a fine idea,” he told her, “but you mustn’t be too 
disappointed if your daddy doesn’t come home right away, darlin’. 
The North Pole’s a long way off, you know.” 

“T know,” she nodded soberly. “But auntie says Santa Claus 
is going to surely bring him when I’m seven years old, and I’m 
almost six now.” She screwed up her face and looked at him 
with an expression that seemed oddly familiar, but just why he 
could not tell. 

“Well,” he sighed, “let’s hope Santa Claus wont forget. In 
the meantime, remember that Jim loves you, and if there’s any- 
thing your little heart wants, just come to me.” 


ATER it occurred to him that her father might be alive after 
all, for Margie insisted that he was coming back, and that 
her mother wouldn’t then have to work any more. “We're going 
to have our own home, Jimmy, and I’m going to invite you to 
dinner the first thing. You see if I don’t.” 

Then one afternoon she hurried up to him, her cheeks aglow 
with eagerness. “See, Jim,” she cried, “here’s Daddy’s picture. 
I took it off Auntie’s dresser just to show you.” 

He was sitting down at the time, which was just as well, since 
the picture that was thrust so eagerly into his hands proved to be 
a cheap postcard portrait of young Danny the Dude. The blood 
drained from O’Malley’s face. His heavy fingers trembled. So, 
the North Pole was Greenbow! And he himself was responsible 
for little Margie’s long wait! He wondered what the little one 
would say if she knew. His mind reverted to the Christmas 


Sermon, folded in the flyleaf of his police manual, and to one 
line in particular: 
“To make on the whole a family happier for my presence.” 


The Making of O'Malley 


Heavily he achieved his feet, handed back the picture, and with 
one clumsy finger caressed ever so lightly a dimpled chee. 

“You did the right thing, darlin’, in showing me Daddy’s picture. 
The North Pole aint as far away as I thought, and who knows 
but what the Police Department might have a little influence 
with Santa Claus!” 

That night Officer O'Malley passed up his date with Sadie 
Smith, and called instead on various public officials, including 
a Judge Humphrey, District Attorney Taylor and Captain 

ollins. 

“Jim,” said his veteran superior, “I’m not much in favor of 
paroling a man that’s sent up for gun-play. The habit is hard to 
break. But I know the little girl you speak of, and I think 
you're right in sayin’ she’ll do Danny as much good as Greenbow. 
Anyway, they’re pretty crowded up there. When are you goin’ 
to get married?” 

“Me?” said Jim, turning a dull crimson. “Me?” 

Captain Collins laughed. “Do you think I got all these stripes 
on my arm for bein’ blind? I held Sadie on my knee, and I knew 
her twenty years ago, and I'll do it again if you don’t look out. 
Go on with you now, and conduct yourself as becomes a coura- 
geous man.” 


UNE came, the month of roses and romance and reckoning. 
School commencement exercises were but a few days off. 

Margie scampered up with the unbelievable news that her father 
was coming home the next morning. Her radiancy well repaid 
Officer Jim for all h‘s efforts. 

“Well, well, well,’ he commented, “that’s fine! You want to 
be extra cautious now, crossing the street. I’ve taken care of you 
this long—you mustn’t let anything happen to you at the last 
minute. Take my hand, darlin’, and we'll cross together.” 

Margie was excused a half-hour earlier the next morning in 
order that she could hurry home to meet her father. Fate, which 
operates in ways that are beyond all human understanding, saw 
to it that a coal-oil stove exploded in a house on upper Hillside. 
Far down the boulevard a shrill siren began its wail, and Officer 
O'Malley, strolling leisurely toward his noonday post, quickened 
his pace. When he reached the cross-street, he saw Margie 
starting toward him from the opposite corner. He held up a 
warning hand, but she mistook it for a friendly greeting, and 
ignoring the siren that was growing louder every second, sprang 
forward to meet him. At the same instant Battalion Chief 
Powell’s red car swept into sight, traveling fifty miles an hour. 
Powell had every reason to expect a clear street at that time 
of day. Instead a little girl fluttered into his path, saw her danger, 
- instead of standing still, turned first one way and then the 
other. 

Brakes shrieked on a swerving car. There was a wild yell from 
the driver, and Officer O'Malley left the curb in a headlong leap. 
Streak of red, flash of blue—bump—and on! 

Careening on two wheels, the fire-car missed a telegraph-pole 
by inches, mounted the sidewalk, regained the street and came 
jerkily to a stop. Chief Powell looked back. A bare-headed cop, 
covered with dust and with his right coat-sleeve torn off, had 
regained his feet, and in his arms he held the limp figure of 
Danny’s daughter. 

“All right!”’ bellowed Officer Jim. “Go on! She’s just fainted— 
you didn’t touch her!” 

“Thank God!” said Chief Powell. 
I owe big Jim. —Step on it, son!” 

Margie had been shocked into a swoon. Her house was not so 
far away, and O'Malley walked there straight as a bee travels, 
but he had no recollection of it afterward. The terrific fall had 
stunned him. He felt no pain at all from a fractured collar- 
bone. He had but one blind instinct—to get this child to her 
home, and then go to his own cottage and lie down. He did 
not even remember turning little Miss Sunshine over to her 
mother, nor of starting to descend the narrow stairs that led 
to the street. But what happened immediately thereafter pene- 
trated his torpor. Halfway down the stairs he came across his 
handcuffs where they had fallen from his pocket, and he bent 
mechanically to pick them up. The effort told on him, and for a 
moment he drooped against the wall, half crouched in the shadows 
with the steel bracelets in his hands and his heavy features 
contorted with pain. 

This was the picture presented to young Danny the Dude, as 
he ran lightly up the steps of his home expecting to greet his 
wife and child. The door was unlatched and he pushed straight 
in! The two men looked into each other’s eyes, and they were 
as close as they had been that day (Continued on page 122) 


“Well, that’s one cigar 
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‘All desert—not 
a tree —nothing. 
But I can see 
that country 
green as grass.” 


OHN GALSWORTHY is considered by many authoritative critics 

as the greatest English novelist writing today. And in the field of the 
short story he has never wrought with a greater sureness of touch or more 
luminosity of character-revelation than in the group of tales upon which 
he is now at work for this magazine, and of which this is the first. Most of 
these stories will have to do with men predominantly, but there is not a 
woman of intelligence who will fail to find them engrossing indeed. 


THE incomparable ramifications of London City were immersed 

in fog, yellow and tortuous, corkscrewing through closed 
windows, and into the souls of men. But Henry Cursitor, ab- 
sorbed in the need for floating the new debentures of the “Ran- 
goon Wayside Waterworks Trust,” had resisted its influence 
steadily all day. Times were bad, but one would find the money. 
The British Empire—in a sense—depended on it; or, if not pre- 
cisely the British Empire, at least the position of Henry Cursi- 
tor. The two phenomena had come to be inextricably involved 
for one not so much corrupted by a weak idealism as accustomed 
to think in terms of an industrial development, without which 
his occupation would be gone. Fellows with blue eyes upturned 
and shining were anathema to Henry Cursitor—their optimism 
had no sense of the immediate, which experience had told him 
was the only real obstacle to progress, including his own. Money 
was tight—heartbreakingly close and evasive. It seemed to en- 
joy playing with the hearts, nay the lives of those whose only 


wish was to water the soil of business and promote the steady 
flow of industry. 

Since, a quarter of a century ago, his father’s permanganate 
of potash works had offered Henry Cursitor, briefless barrister, 
a seat on the Board, he had clung to Direction, embarking on 
ship after ship and going down with them, simply owing to the 
tightness of money. It seemed to have a grudge against him, for 
having so often got the better of it, for having raised it here 
and there, seen it earn handsome dividends and slowly slip into 
the deep, raised it again and set out on a fresh ship. “The Ran- 
goon Wayside Waterworks Trust” was not altogether a fresh 
ship; it had indeed been slowly sinking ever since the war; but 
it merely needed this fresh issue of debentures to plug its sides 
and fit it once more for the empyrean. In these cases the diffi- 
culty was always, of course, to frame the prospectus so as to 
find the money without concealing the truth that without 


the money the “Rangoon W. W. T.” would inevitably nose- 
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dive, and carry Henry Cursitor down with it, this time possibly 
for good. 

Before a sheet of foolscap, his hair smooth and dark, and his 
thin nose jutting, his eyes peaty and reflective,—his mother had 
been a Furguson,—his clean-shaven lips and cheeks ruddy in the 
yellow light, he sat still and rather bitter. One got little credit 
for doing one’s job, and keeping the flag flying. When he 
thought of the number of men who had ratted from the ships 
that had gone down with him, without even raising a finger to 
raise money, he felt something sacred in his own career. Never 
a lack of fair-weather fellows, of guinea-pigs who, when it came 
to weathering the storm, left all to him! With a slow pen 
he traced the final paragraph: ‘These public utility works, 
soundly conceived, now need only the final touch of this small 
issue, to place them firmly on a dividend-bearing basis. Carry- 
ing seven per cent and secured on the whole property of the 
Trust, these preferred debentures constitute an exceptional in- 
vestment. The directors confidently appeal—” 

He wished the deuce they did, for they, had not succeeded in 
getting the proposition underwritten; and for a moment he en- 
visaged the failure of that appeal; saw the “R. W. W. T.” 
under a pitiless blue sky and the pitiless tropical rain, a mass 
of scrap-iron, jumbled concrete and wood; and with the gesture 
of a man who dismisses a bad dream, he added the words, “to 
the Public,’ and blew his nose. The Secretary entered. 


ATNOT,” he said, “we must get it out this week. Next 
Monday there are two big issues due.” 

“Ves sir; [ll have it from the printers tomorrow. Do you 
think we shall get the money?” 

“We must, Watnot.” 

“ees ge” 

He was sorry for little Watnot and his five hundred a year—a 
married man, three children. Well, somehow they would get the 
money. For, though not a family man himself, he had to live. 
And he began rereading the prospectus, to see whether he could 
truthfully strengthen it. He could not; indeed, one or two para- 
graphs challenged the future in striking if legitimate fashion— 
the public were so lethargic, it was always necessary to bring 
possibilities vividly before them. The market was milked with 
difficulty in days like these. He thought with distaste of the thin 
bluish trickle and his personal efforts to thicken it, on the phone, 
and in the offices of bankers and other moneyed persons. 

Handing the sheets to Watnot, he filled his pipe and leaned 
back, dreaming for a moment of that retirement which always 
appeared to him desirable when he had to raise money.’ What 
a relief to give up directorship and devote himself to wood-carv- 
ing and breeding rabbits, to pass the burden on to others, and 
see them stagger under it and—go down! That was the trouble! 
If you didn’t do the job yourself, nobody did it. His intermit- 
tent longing to have done with it all was always being balked 
by his self-esteem. If one couldn’t believe oneself a better di- 
rector than other men, one would feel one’s life had been wasted. 
And, if a better director, one’s duty was—to direct! He sighed, 
and blew a cloud of smoke. To raise money, not for oneself, 
but for industry—nothing ignoble about that; tiring, all the same; 
yes, and sometimes impossible! This time it must not be—the 
R. W. W. T. was the last plank between him and— 

Well, well, something would turn up! Going to the window, 
he stared out into the fog. Behind him little Watnot was getting 
into his coat and hat, to go to the printers with the draft-pros- 
pectus. Cursitor heard him close the door. London! All the 
result of money that had been raised by some one! Where on 
earth did it all come from? His mind groped for a moment, 
with a childlike wonder. He had been raising money for so long 
that he had lost sense of its origin. Let him see! Money made 
money. That is, it paid those who dug and plowed and fished 
and bred animals and trees, and burrowed for minerals, and— 
er—the rest of it; and after payment of those people, so far 
away that they hardly counted, there was money over, from 
manipulations of what they extracted from the soil; and that 
would be, of course, the money that he raised—to make money 
with, or—not! 7 

A knock on the door interrupted this reasoning. 

“Mr. Henry Cursitor?” 

“Ves.” 

‘My name is Gerard Deacon. I was referred to you by Mr. 
Markham Mays.” 

“Oh! Ah—will you sit down?” 

While his visitor took the edge of a chair, Cursitor coldly 
studied his appearance. He seemed to be about forty, and had 
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on a blue suit of a shade which suggested the Colonies, a still 
more colonial shirt of deeper blue, with its own collar, and a 
red silk tie. His face was uniformly yellow, with steel-gray eyes 
burnt dark in the rims, and a sensitive mouth framed in short 
grizzly-brown mustaches and beard. 

“Yes?” said Henry Cursitor. 

“T understood from Mr. Mays that you might be open to con- 
sider the floating of a company, or at all events the raising of 
money to work a scheme in Australia.” 

The voice was educated, but had a slightly nasal tonelessness, 
as if unaccustomed to speech. 

“I'm afraid,” said Cursitor, “that my hands are full. Why 
didn’t you take it to Markham Mays himself?” 

A faint smile appeared on the face—as if its owner were alone 
in the room. 

“I did; but Ais hands were full. It seems that money’s very 
difficult to raise.” 

“It is,” said Cursitor. 
“T’m sorry; it’s something quite exceptional.” 

Cursitor was thinking, ‘ ‘Never knew it not to be,” when he was 
struck by his visitor’s rising and walking to the door. The action 
was so peculiar that he said quickly: 

“What is it—if I might ask?” 

“Water.” 

“Ah!” said Cursitor. 
be another country.” 

His visitor walked back to the table, staring straight before 
him. 

“Water! You people don’t know what water is. You turn 
a tap and the thing flows. But I’ve nearly died of thirst a dozen 
times, in a country that will grow any mortal thing, and grows 
nothing, for want of what I could give it tomorrow, if I could 
get the money. In ten years I could make an earthly paradise. 
And the water’s there—an underground river.” 

“Underground river?” 

“Just that.” 

Cursitor stared. Was this chap a visionary, with those burnt- 
rimmed eyes of his? He couldn’t stand a visionary. 

“That would be a long business,” he said, “even if you're 
right. But you'll excuse my asking how you discovered such a 
thing?” 

His visitor smiled again. 

“Simpler than falling off a log. I struck a rift in the sand 
one day. At about ten feet the sand became rock; and the 
rift went down. I’ve got an instinct for water—it’s saved my 
life more than once. I knew, sure as I’m in this room” (“Is he?” 
thought Cursitor rather oddly), “that there was water down there. 
Well, sir, I went back to my camp, brought up a marked line 
with a bit of iron on it, and let it down. The line went slack 
in my hand at one hundred and seventy feet; I'd bottomed the 
rift. I pulled it up; the iron was wet, and- the line, for nearly 
twelve feet. There was a pocket of water, an underground: lake, 
or a river; and the question was—which?. I took off the iron 
and put a bit of wood on instead, and let it down again. At one 
hundred and sixty feet it ran through my fingers. That meant 
a river! I let another fifty feet go, and pulled it up. There 
were fifty feet of wet line when I got it to ground. I tried it 
again and again; always the same result. Then I timed the line 
slipping through my fingers: in ten seconds one hundred and 
seventy feet ran through. Seventeen feet a second is just about 
twelve miles an hour. An underground river ten to-twelve feet 
deep, of that force! Width I couldn’t gauge, of course, but with 
that depth it should be considerable. Just think of that force 
of water. running to waste down there, beneath a soil that you 
need only sprinkle to grow anything. That’s my secret, and I’ve 
come home to get the money to make a Garden of Eden out 
of a desert where there’s nothing but sand and brush.” 


“With water, of course, Australia would 





S if back in his desert, the fellow stood so still and remote 
that Cursitor had time to make several reflections. He might 

be cracked, or again might not, for he certainly had the look of 
the bush—that peculiar half-vacant intensity of great spaces and 
utter loneliness. Cursitor remembered a cousin of his own, many 
years in western Australia—the drained, strained look of his face. 
Still, one had to be so careful! The thought surprised him. It 
seemed to indicate that he was actually considering the proposi- 
tion. Absurd! Garden of Eden—your grandmother! And yet— 
wonderful things were done with water; something romantic in 
those great conversions; at bottom no doubt all industry was 
founded on them! A pulse began beating in his forehead—not 
precisely blood to the head, but a warning of the hope which 











Four black fellas and a Scotchman received them with an interest diverted at once to the contents of the wagon. 
You might find him in a 
directory, I suppose, but he hasn’t seen me since I was twenty.” 


Sprang perennial in his nature. Certainly, one could not be too 


careful! 

“Deacon, you said, I think?” 

“Gerard Deacon.” 

“Can you refer me to anyone?” 

“Kangaroos and black fellas—I’ve been out there since I was 
twenty. I could give you a reference to a storekeeper in Baraga- 
woollah!” 

“Your family, perhaps?” 

“Norfolk. My father was an Oxford don—he’s dead. I’ve 
got a brother in the church, I believe; but when mail .comes 


about once a year—one loses touch. 


“I see,” said Cursitor. “To raise money in these days, you 
know, one requires very definite inducements to put before people. 
One has to be certain of the possibilities. The opinion of an 
expert in hydraulics would be wanted; and then there’s the whole 
question of whether the plan’s feasible in the large.” 

His visitor continued to stare at his kangaroos, or whatever he 
was seeing in the fog outside. 

“Well,” he said suddenly, “I suppose I shall have to take it 
to the Government.” 
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“Good Lord!” said Cursitor, in sheer surprise. ‘They'll ask 
for two hydraulic reports and the opinions of half a dozen ex- 
perts before they'll let you upstairs.” 

“Why? Don’t they want to develop Australia?” 

“Certainly. But they wont spend a penny on verification. 
Unless you’ve got evidence in black and white, you needn't go 
there!” 

“Oh! I've only been back a week, but I thought by the look 
of the people here, the country’d be glad to be shut of some 
of them.” 

“No doubt. But the Government has to have things done for 
it. That’s where we come in.” 

“But you don’t come in, it seems. 

“One moment!” said Cursitor almost hurriedly. 
you staying?” 

“Golden Gate Hotel, Covent Garden. The name struck me— 
in this climate.” 

“T should like to think the matter over. 
Mays, and write to you.” 

With his hand on the door the visitor turned: “That desert 
nearly did me in, three times; I've sworn to get even with it.” 

Cursitor, who had dropped his eyes to avoid the sight of a 
fierceness so unbusinesslike, raised them, but his visitor was 
gone. Phew! He got up; a slight smile curled his lips beneath 
his somewhat jutting nose. He was seeing great yellow spaces 
under’ a brilliant sun, or rather, he saw the fog, very yellow, 
in the street, where they had just lighted the lamps. Like all 
who have to do with companies, he prided himself on a practical- 
ity which took nothing at face value. He had never had so 
wildcat a proposition made to him! And suddenly he seemed 
to see that yellow space turn green. He was still staring at it 
when he heard the secretary's voice: 

“Tt’s in the printer's hands, sir; we shall get it out on Thurs- 
day.” 

“Oh! Ah!” He said it with a certain lightness, as though 
the R. W. W. T. was not after all the sole plank between him 
and— 

“Very foggy, Watnot! We want w—er—rain.” 

All true promoters of industry accept the inevitable. Whether, 
as an Arctic animal grows its fur, Cursitor had grown the 
quality in connection with his environment, or whether the quality 
is one without which people 
do not promote industry— 
it was just as well that he 
had it. Money was tight; 
the debenture issue a frost 
so black that the R. W. 
W. T. began settling down 
at once—Cursitor could see 
her’ bones lying on _ the 
ocean bed and the fishes 
scuttling between her ribs. 
And yet, while contemplat- 
ing this submarine land- 
scape, he would suddenly 
catch sight of land so dry 
that it wanted water. 

Coming from the stock- 
broker’s in charge of the 
issue, with the news, “No 
sir, it doesn’t move!” he 
walked almost _ insensibly 
into the office of Markham 
Mays. The chairman of 
the “Brisbane to Perth 
Concessions, Limited,” had 
just completed his morn- 
ing’s work. Having signed his name four hundred times, he was 
putting on his hat. 

“Ah, Cursitor; I’m just going out to lunch.” 

Looking at that well-clothed face with its small but Napoleonic 
features, and hearing that comfortable drawl, Cursitor felt a 
kind of envy. Some feliows had all the luck! 

“T sha’n’t keep you a minute,” he said. 
you sent me.” 

“Ah!” said Markham Mays. “Come and 
hinch West, at my club; doesn’t take so long.” 

Cursitor, one of those who snatch at cups of coffee standing, 
or bite a sandwich while their pen traces the words, “I have 
perused your report on the alkali deposits in Cochin China,” 
was soon rolling West. 


Well, so long!” 
“Where are 


T'll see Markham 


“Tt’s about a chap 


lunch. I always 
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“Turkish coffee?” said Markham Mays at last. “What did 
you want me to do?” 

“You sent me a man called Gerard Deacon, about an Australian 
water proposition.” 

Markham Mays emitted his slow, able laugh. 

“Oh, that chap! Mad as a March hare!” 

“Then why did you send him to me?” asked Cursitor. 

“Couldn't think of anyone else at the moment.” 

“You wanted him out of the room?” 

“I did. But he'd have gone without. No, I was sorry for the 
poor beggar. There are dozens of those chaps in Australia— 
bush crazy.” 

Cursitor frowned. ‘What brought him to you?” 

Like a rich blessing the laugh emerged again. “Said he was 
attracted by the words ‘Brisbane to Perth’ in the Director's 
‘Who's Who.’ ” 

“So you pushed him off on me?” 

“T wanted to give the poor devil a chance. Odd coincidence 
his father was my tutor at Oxford—old Jeremy Deacon: awfu 
good sort, but dreamy as they make ‘em.” 

That, at least, was some corroboration. Cursitor felt a queer 
surge of sympathy with that lonely man in the blue shirt. 

“T’m not so sure the fellow’s cracked.” he said. 

The long, quizzical regard of Markham Mays incensed him 
The chap was too damned successful, altogether! He said ab- 
ruptly: “I must be getting back!”’ 

He walked. That was that! Of course it was no good think- 
ing of this wildcat proposition, if Markham Mays— He would 
get back to the City and common sense..... 

A few minutes later he was finding the Golden Gate Hotel, 
in Covent Garden, a flat, yellowish edifice with cheerlessness 
carried through to its very entrails. Inquiry of a sort of “boots” 
was followed by a long pause. Cursitor remained standing in a 
little lounge with red curtains. three spittoons, two small tables 
with stained marble tops, and a picture of the Coronation of 
Queen Victoria above a cast-iron grate. He had just decided to 
wait no longer when the “boots” poked his head in, and said 
“Gent comin’ down!” With all of a common sense developed 
by raising money during a quarter of a century bidding him to 
cut and run, Cursitor stood, back to the door, between the 


spittoon at his feet and the Coronation at his head. 





“Ah! It’s you, sir?’ 

The voice, though nasal, was refined. 
was a gentleman. 

Cursitor turned and said: 

“I've just come from Markham Mays. But perhaps you’ve 
been able to do something with your proposition!” 

“No. You've got too much water in this country. I've taken 
my passage back on the Olla Podrida. She leaves on the 
thirtieth.” 

“Oh!” said Cursitor. “By the way, I happen to have been 
in Arizona; they’ve done wonderful things with water, there.” 
And, contemplating the blue shirt and the yellow face above it, 
bluer and yellower than ever in the stronger light of a clear day, 
he added suddenly: 


After all, this Deacon 











By John Galsworthy 


“How long would it take me to come and 
have a look?” 

“Overland to Sicily—you could be back 
in five months. The sand-storm season will 
be past.” 

“Have you a map?’ 

Drawing from his pocket an old map, 
the fellow spread it on the coffee-stained 
marble. Cursitor noticed little stains, too, 
as of coffee, about his lips and beard, and 
was conscious of a faint herbal odor as they 
bent side by side. 

‘‘Here’s Baragawoollah—my place is two 
days in; it’s five days south from there— 
hundred and fifty miles from the coast, 
about here—” He placed his finger on a 
spot where Cursitor could see no names. 
“All desert—not a station—not a tree— 
nothing. Just sand, and a little stunted 
brush.” 

“And that goes on?” 

“For hundreds of miles; right into the 
center.” 

“What a country!” 

“Yes; it’s a corker.” 

‘Have you gone into the cost at all?” 

“No; I’m not an engineer. But I can 
see that damned country green as grass on 
the earth. What’s the conversion of the 
human soul compared with the conversion 
of the soil? The soul does its little stunt 
and passes; the soil remains, and breeds 
the bodies without which there are no 
souls.” 

Cursitor suddenly put on his hat. 

“Good-by!” he said. “Afraid it’s not in 
my line!” And all the way to the Tube he 
kept murmuring: “Not likely!” Crossing 
from the Bank Station to his office, he suf- 
fered from a sort of nausea. So many peo- 
ple—all raising money in competition with 


, 


The 
sun was absent, but the touch of nature was not far off. Little 


each other! Oh, for the sun—and a touch of nature! 


Watnot had a cold. “The issue doesn’t bove, sir,” he said; 
“it doesn’t bove.” 

“I know that!” said Cursitor with irritation. ‘“There’s no 
money in this country, Watnot. The general mecting’s not for 
seven months. I’ve a good mind to try and raise it in Australia. 
They’ve more sense of water, there.” 

Little Watnot sneezed. What a rabbit the fellow was! 
tor did not stay long. 

Uncontrollably restless, he did not stay long anywhere in the 
days that followed. Whether in his bachelor flat at Westmin- 


Cursi- 


ster, in his office, or on his golf-course, he wished to be some- 
He longed for the society of people with a wide 


where else. 
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The sight of the horses 
lying quietly where they 
had been left brought 
Cursitor the keenest 
relief of his life. 


view of things, or for the 
society of no one but him- 
self. He bought a book 
un water, and surprised 
acquaintances by asking 
such questions as: “Sup- 
pose you have a current 
running twelve miles an 
hour, and drop a nine- 
inch pipe into it, how 
many feet will your water 


be forced up, without 
artificial aid?” And when 
they answered, “About 


two,” he looked at them 
with acrimony. His com- 
patriots seemed to him 
lamentably sunk in the 
immediate struggle for an 
unpleasant existence. The 
British Empire had never 
before loomed so large— 
all founded on water! 
There seemed to him a 
growing certainty of 
money to be raised for 
the R. W. W. T. in 
Meibourne, Sydney, Bris- 
bane, Adelaide and Perth. 
No good sitting down and 
waiting for the end. 

He joined the Olla Pod- 
rida at Suez, and scanned 
the list of passengers anx- 


iously. He found that 
visionary fellows name 
among the second-cabin 


lot, so that with a little 
care he need see nothing 
of him, for he himself 
was in the saloon, and 
his name not in the list 
at all. He felt light- 
hearted in that brilliant 
sunshine, with so much 
water about, and felt his 
letters of introduction 
from time to time—more 
and more convinced that 
there would be money to 
be had for the asking. 
At Colombo he went on 
shore, strolled in the Cin- 
namon Gardens, and 
watched a mango-tree 
grown while he waited. 
The same night, too hot to sleep, and slightly drunk on the scent 
from that spicy coast, he was leaning over the rail. 

“Southern Cross in a few days now, sir!” 

Yellower than ever, in his eternal blue shirt, was that chap, 
leaning there beside him. 

“The place to see it from is the bush—it’s company there. 
Coming up with me to have a look at the water, after all?” 
“No fear,” said Cursitor. 

“Pleasure-trip?” 


“No. I’ve come in connection with a concern I direct in 
Rangoon.” 
“T see. This is an Australian boat.” 


“T know that,” said Cursitor pettishly. “I’m going to Mel- 
bourne.” (Continued on page 102) 
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“You certainly did in 
terrupt me,” George 
Smith returned 
“You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself.” 


Illustrated 
‘ by 
i Howard Chandler Christy 


Diverted 


By Phyllis Duganne 


EFORE the house, stretching to the Lombardy poplars that 

edged the road, the grass grew in a chastened, unblemished 
lawn—the sort of lawn that can be obtained only by plowing, 
sowing seed, and waiting a few centuries for it to grow. Since 
Foxport is located in New England, the lawn had reached merely 
the third century of its development. but the Sedgewick gardener 
was none the less proud of its smooth expanse. Toward the 
sides of the house, about the tennis-court at the north, and fring- 
ing the formal garden at the south, the grass was less a master- 
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piece; eastward, and stretching toward the sea, it became still 
less controlled, less malleable to mowers and clippers, until about 
three hundred feet from the back sun-parlors, it gave up being a 
lawn altogether, and joined the daisies and buttercups in their 
upward struggle toward the sun. 

Nan Sedgewick was singing as she walked eastward across the 


meadow, jabbing her gorgeous parasol emphatically into the softy 


earth, staining her white slippers with the grasses. It was mid- 
summer, a time perfect enough in any event, but most idyllic 
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when, like Nan, one 
is twenty-one 
well pleased with one- 
self and the world. 
Past the old peat- 
bog, she skirted 
Sedgewick Pond 
without so much as 
a glance at its lilied 
surface, and followed 
the winding path into 
the pine grove, where 
it burrowed beneath 
brown needles for 
half a mile. From 
the eastern outskirts of the grove the meadows sloped gradually 
until they tumbled over the edge of a cliff, leaving angular islands 
of grass and flowers on the sand. 

She paused for a moment and glanced along the shore, turning 
her head toward the Sedgewick farmhouse where it snuggled 
among the forested hills beyond the stables 
and golf-links. Then she looked again toward 
the beach, but the young man who sat lean- 
ing against a rock had not looked up. She 
opened her brilliant parasol, posed for an 
instant against the background of ies 
blue sky, and then, as he remained = 
intent on the papers before him, : 
picked her way down the slope of 
the cliff and across 
the sand until she 
stood on the beach 
before him. 

“Hello,” she said 
quietly. 

He looked up 
from his writing and 
blinked at her. with 
nearsighted blue 
eyes. ‘‘Why— 
hello,” he answered. 
There was nothing 
especially cordial in 
his salute; he had 
never seen this 
young woman be- 
fore, and while she 
was undeniably 
pretty, the fact re- 
mained that he was 
writing a letter. 





and | that vast company of American girls who are up and 

doing, Phyllis Duganne is a captain—or major. 
of these girls perhaps don’t know just what they're doing, 
though at least it’s something. 
knew her job was to write; and she’s made her own generation 
—its presentation and interpretation—her task. New York is 
an open book to her, from Greenwich Village to Claremont and 
points north; and much wisdom and sanity withal, is hers. 


“Smith.” She re- 
peated the name, as 
a child might repeat 
a strange new word. 
“Why, how funny!” 

George Smith 
looked at her quizzi- 


Some 


But Miss Duganne always 


cally. “Was it im- 
portant?” he asked. 
“What?” 


“That I should be 
Mr. MacFarland?” 

He was frankly 
smiling, now, and she 
felt more at ease. 


“Why, no,” she said, “not really. Mother had some people for 


tea, and Mrs. Roberts said that her nephew was down here on 
the beach, and for me to come and make friends with him. I 
assumed that you were he—this is our beach, you know. I’m sorry 
I interrupted you.” 


Her grief, however, did not make her move. 





Nan sat down on 
the sand beside him 
and leaned back 
against the rock. 
“Am I interrupting 
you?” she asked. 
The question was 
purely rhetorical; it 
was absurd that Nan 
Sedgewick, in a be- 
coming white frock, 








could interrupt any Bho ong 
young man. aa t a 
- ’ ” . ° : e as . 
_ “Why—frankly, yes,” he said without look- “Fishing.” said 
ing at her. Nan briefly. “And 


She turned toward him in open-mouthed I'm bored.” 
surprise, and he smiled as her eyes swept in- 

voluntarily over her organdie dress. down to 

her slim ankles and grass-stained slippers. 

“Writing a letter?” she began again. “I’m Nan Sedgewick, by 
the way.” It was as though she had remarked that she was the 
Queen of England. 

“Tm trying to write a letter,” responded the young man with 
a gentle emphasis that enraged her. “If it’s the quaint custom 
of the viHage to exchange names, mine is George Smith, and my 
favorite color is blue. Did you—” 

“George Smith!” The color swept from Miss Sedgewick’s 
cheeks upward to her forehead, disappeared beneath wavy brown 
hair. “You mean you're not Mr. MacFarland?” ‘ 

“T mean I’m George Smith.” a 
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“You certainly did interrupt me,” Mr. George Smith returned. 
“T’ll probably never finish my letter now—I hate writing ‘em, 
anyway. You ought to be ashamed of yourself.” 

Nan’s brown eyes widened. George Smith was what her 
mother would describe as a truly amazing person. He was small 
and slight, hardly taller than she, with thin blond hair and blue 
eyes. There was nothing in the least attractive about him; and 
—Smith! 

“Who are you, anyway?” she demanded. 

George Smith laughed. “Who are you?” 

“T told you. I’m Nan Sedgewick. We— 

“Oh, Allah!” said the young man, and Nan raised her eyebrows. 
“All that estate and golf-links stuff, I mean?” 

“Yes. What’s the matter with it?” 

“Why, nothing. It’s the kind of thing people like if they like 
that kind of thing, isn’t it? You know, you have found the 
wrong young man! You'd better run along and look for your 
Mr. MacFarland.” 

“You’re not very polite,” 


said Nan stiffly. 


“N-no,” said Mr. Smith. His face brightened 


suddenly. “But then, neither are you,” he added. 
Nan drew an enraged breath. “Of course 
I’m not!” she said. “At least, I mean—” 


Somehow she could not explain to one who did 
not instantly recognize the fact, that she was 
a Sedgewick of the Boston branch, and that 
she left manners for the people who lacked 
blood. Besides, it was her beach! He did not 
answer, and her eyes strayed to the paper he 
held on his lap. Abominable handwriting he 
had! “Dear Daphne. .... ” She flushed, as 
he slipped the letter into the pages of the 
magazine on which it had been resting. “Well, 
I couldn’t help seeing!” she said. 

He looked away thoughtfully and was silent. 

“Well, I guess I'd better be getting back to 
the house,” she said lamely. “You haven’t 
happened to see anything of a young man who 
might be Mrs. Roberts’ nephew?” 

“Meaning white flannels and—” He grinned 
at her angry face. “No, I haven’t seen a soul.” 

“Good-by, then.” 

“Good-by.” 





Nan Is Diverted 


When she glanced back at him, from beneath the shade of 
her parasol, he had not moved. “Weill!” said Nan Sedgewick, 
aloud, and snapping the catch of her parasol abruptly, closed it. 
She did not like a parasol, but she could use it as a stick when 
she was walking, and it made an attractive frame for her face 
when she was sitting quietly. It was a very good face, in spite 
of Mr. George Smith’s lack of interest in it! 


NAN SEDGEWICK walked home thoughtfully, and entered 
the glassed-in piazza at the side of the house. Her mother 

was sitting alone at the tea-table, her broad blonde face shaded 
by a Leghorn hat that was tied securely beneath her lowest chin 
by a violet veil. 

“Well, 1 found the wrong young man, Mother,” she announced 
her arrival. 

“The wrong young man?” Mrs. Sedgewick asked mildly, look- 
ing up. 

“Yes. He was sitting on our beach and naturally I thought he 
was Mr. MacFarland. He wasn’t.” She took a cake and munched 





Her guest shook his head. 
“Tf I wasn't certain she hadn’t 
the slightest use for me, I'd 
beat it back to New York.” 


it. “He certainly wasn’t!” she re- 
peated with conviction. 

“Have you been talking to him 
all this time? And is he a nice 
young man?” 

“Yes—no! I mean I think he’s 
—oh, he looks like a newspaper 
person or something. And he was 
writing a letter to some one named 
Daphne—sounds like an actress, 
doesn’t it?” 

Mrs. Sedgewick pushed the plate 
of cakes toward which her only 
child was again reaching, across 
the table. “Stockbridge just called 
for you,” she said irrelevantly. 
-,-, ‘“He’s gone out to the links.” 

“j. “Oh!” Nan bit into a second 
/ cake reflectively. “Wonder who 

he’s staying with—have you 
e\ heard?” 

“Who?” 
“George Smith.” 
“Who!” 
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No one was surprised to see the contents 
of her glass shoot over the head of the donor. 
Foxport knew Nan Sedgewick’s tempers. 


Nan laughed. “You. 
sound like an_ owl, 
Mother. It’s his real 
name—at least, I guess 
it is. The man I was 
talking with. He was 
rather diverting. Ever 
heard of anyone around 
here named Smith?” 

“Of course not!” 

Nan looked at her 
mother __ thoughtfully; 
he was probably stay- 
ing at the hotel. 
Though why— 

She stopped at the 
stables on her way to 
the golf-links to ask 
Robert about a young 
man.named Smith. 
Robert, of course, 
knew all about him. 
It was not the first 
time she had gone to 
Robert for information 
and received it. 

“He’s stopping with 
Mrs. Emerson, Miss 
Nan.” 

“Mrs. Henry Emer- 
son?” 

“Mrs. John.” 

Nan’s eyebrows 
lifted again, and Rob- 
ert’s followed them, 
over his own fat fore- 
head. Mrs. John Em- 
erson had been Vir- 
ginia Wayne before her 
marriage, and she was 
another truly amazing 
person. There was 
nothing either in her 
blood or in her hus- 
band’s to account for 
her studio apartment in 
New York, or for the 
fact that she painted 
well enough to receive 
serious criticism in 
spite of her social 
position. 

“Hmm,” said Nan. 

And as she joined 
Stockbridge Dana, to 
whom she was almost 
engaged, at the edge 
of the links, she did not in the least know why she had bothered 
to find out all these details about George Smith. Still. as she 
had told her mother, he was rather diverting. 


V IRGINIA EMERSON poured out three cups of coffee and 
leaned back in the shadow. Her mouth was half smiling 
as she looked at her guest, but her eyes were grave. 

“Poor George!” she said. “But after all, everyone who comes 
to Foxport has to fall, at least a little, in love with Nan!” 

“I strive to do the thing that’s expected,” George Smith 
answered cheerfully. ‘‘What’s she like?” 

Virginia shrugged her shoulders. “I don’t know—she doesn't, 
herself. You'll have to get your own impression. Of course, 
in one way, she’s exactly like every other girl in her set. only 
more so. But in another—” j 

“T think Nan’s a bit different,” John Emerson said. “Per- 
haps I have hopes for her just because I’m incapable of such 


cynicism as to think of that lovely young thing utterly wasted, 
or perhaps—” 

“Or perhaps it’s because you're merely a man,” interrupted 
his wife. “No, I think she has a bit of a brain, George, but she'll 
never use it, She'll be snatched into marriage in a year or so— 
young Dana is already eating out of her hand. and her mother 
is strong for the match. She'll be like all the rest.” 

“She is—pretty.” said George Smith. 

Virginia Emerson leaned her head against the back of the 
fan-shaped wicker chair and grinned at him. “She'll be around 
before long.” she promised him. “I’m always sure of Nan’s 
company for a little while at least, while I have a male guest. 
After that. I’m guaranteed absolute quiet—neither Nan’s com- 
pany nor the guest’s!” 

George laughed. “I don’t know whether you're making her out 
very attractive or very unattractive,” he said. 

“Oh—attractive.” his hostess answered (Continued on page 146) 
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T is an interesting fact that the folks 
out in Australia are fonder of Amer- 
ican fiction than of that which carries 
the brand “made in England.” An 
example of their interest is reflected in 
the recently received letter of an Austra- 
lian publisher, who sought to arrange for 
the immediate publication of thousands of 
copies of this story by Mr. Marsh, as soon 
as its serial publication concludes here. 


The Story So Far: 


T° the fur-trading post at Wailing River came Brent Steele, 

explorer for the American Museum. He found the shadow of 
fear upon everyone—upon the factor St. Onge, upon his beautiful 
daughter Denise, upon the Indian hunters. 

For the fur canoe, which carried the year’s catch from St. Onge 
at Wailing River to his superior Lascelles at the Albany head- 
quarters, had seemingly vanished. This meant ruin to St. Onge, 
for he had with difficulty maintained his post against an unmscru- 


The 
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pulous free-trader named Laflamme, who won the trade of the 
Indians with illicit whisky. 

The loss of the fur meant disaster to Denise St. Onge also, for 
both Laflamme and Lascelles courted her, and toward both she 
felt justifiable dislike. But her aged father was in the power of 
his superior Lascelles—who now could and would turn St. Onge 
adrift if Denise denied him further. 

To the Indians the loss of the fur canoe meant another thing 
destruction by the evil spirits, the “Windigo,” which they believed 
had made away with the canoe and its boatmen. Strange tracks 
had been found in the forest; unearthly outcries had resounded at 
night; and the body of an Indian, strangely mutilated, had been 
found near the river-bank. 

Laflamme threatened that if Denise did not marry him, St. 
Onge would “never see the ice break up on the Wailing.” Las- 
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celles did better—himself appeared at Wailing River; and pres- 
ently Denise, in evident distress,-told Steele of her engagement 
to him. The American, however, won from her a promise to de- 
lay matters till spring, and then started south, planning to return 
with the winter, and to track down the mysterious Windigo in 
the snow. ; 

At Ogoké, Steele encountered veiled suspicion from the fur- 
trader Laflamme. The woman Rose, introduced to Steele as 





_ 

The girl gathered the 
splintered violin to her 
breast. With lifted knife 
the Ojibway woman threw 
herself upon Laflamme. 





Laflamme’s “sister,” made love 
to the American and came to his 
cabin that night, begging him to 
take her away with him. La- 
flamme appeared, and was knocked out by Steele’s man David, 
who found their effects had been searched. Fearing for their 
lives, Steele and David departed. They were waylaid at the Fry- 
ing Pan rapids by Laflamme’s emissaries, and only escaped by 
running the hazardous ‘white water.” 

Returning from the States with a bloodhound and some huge 
traps, Steele made ready to run down the Windigo. He was coldly 
received by Denise, however, who misinterpreted his story of his 
encounter with Rose. With David and St. Onge’s man Michel, he 
journeyed to the mouth of the Still River, where the Windigo 
had recently been reported. (The story continues in detail:) 


HE day Little Jacques left the post on his return to Portage 

Lake with the letter to Steele from St. Onge, the factor sat in 
his trade-room, staring with unseeing eyes at the wall. The hope 
inspired by the return of Steele with his plans for running down 
the Windigo and saving the post, was at low ebb. 
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As he sat brooding with his pipe, the jingle of dog-bells brought 
him ‘o his feet. Could it be Jacques returning for something 
he had forgotten? St. Onge drew on his duffle capote and went 
out, to meet a panting team of huskies, the steam of their hot 
breaths rising in clouds in the biting air. 

“Téte-Boule! We thought something had happened!” 

The bowlegged driver, in sashed caribou parka, pointed at the 
loaded sled. “Plentee deer, but eet tak’ long tam’ to fin’ dem’.” 

“Good! We need fresh meat. Our moose is gone, and the 
caribou will be welcome.” 

“T see Michel at de fork of de Stoopin’. He geeve me dis for 


you.” Téte-Boule produced from his sled a roll of birch-bark on 
which were traced with a charred stick syllabic characters in 
Ojibway. 


St. Onge translated: ‘“‘Come to fork Stooping River quick 
when you get this from Téte-Boule. Michel.’ ” 

“You met Michel upriver?” asked the surprised factor. 

“Ves, he come dere at daylight, were I camp. Hees dog can 
travel no more. He geeve dis to me so you get dere before 
sun go down, and he res’ hees dog. He go back Portage Lak’ 
dis sleep.” 

“Did he say what had happened? He gave you no letter from 
Steele?” 

“M’sieur Steele ees on de Leetle Current wid Daveed.” 

“But why does he want to see me tonight?” 

“He foun’ someting on de Portage Lak’. He not tell me.” 

Of course, thought St. Onge, Michel would not confide in the 
medicine-man he hated. But what could they have found? If 
he were to make the fork before dark, there was no time to 
waste. Ordering his own team harnessed, and provisions and 
blankets put on the sled, St. Onge hurried to the house. 

“Denise, my dear! Téte-Boule is back with a message from 
Michel, whom he met at the fork. I must start at once. You 
may expect me back tomorrow afternoon.” 

“And the others? Was there no word from Monsieur Steele?” 
asked the girl. 

“He and David are over on the Little Current. I think they 
have discovered something of interest.” 

“Monsieur Steele sent you no message?” 

“No! They are all well. I've got to travel to make the fork 
before dark, so au revoir, my dear girl!” 

He kissed her and left. From the window she watched his 
degs take the river trail at a wild gallop. The hooded driver 
turned and waved to the girl at the window; shortly the sled 
reached the bend, and was gone. 

“It will be lonely here tonight,” reflected the girl. “But I have 
dear old Charlotte. I shall play her to sleep in her chair.” 

Denise took the violin from its case and laid her cheek ca- 
ressingly against it. “What would I do here without you?” 
she mused. “Father and you! Once I thought ke had joined us 
—was one of us. But after this—” She took from a drawer 
in a desk a letter, and read it slowly, anguish in her face. Then 
she replaced the missive in the drawer. 

The letter had been given to her in person by the Indian who 
stopped on his way from Ogoké to Albany in October—the Indian 
who had toid Michel that Steele and David had been drowned in 
the rapids of the Jackfish. And the signature at the end of the 
letter addressed to Denise St. Onge was that of Rose Laflamme. 


ATER, Denise and Charlotte were finishing the luncheon-dishes 

when their attention was attracted by dog-bells. 

“Could Father have turned back!” exclaimed Denise. 

The women went to a window and looked out, to see a group 
of men and two teams of dogs in front of the trade-house. 

“Who can it be? I cannot see their faces! The large man 
has never been here before!” cried Denise, swept by a wild fear 
—a premonition of personal peril. “One of them is coming here!” 

Charlotte hastily left the window and shuffling to a table, took 
from a drawer a sinister-looking meat-knife. Running a hard 
thumb over its keen edge, she calmly said: “I weel stay by de 
door.” 

“But who can it be? Téte-Boule and Gaspard are there, at the 
trade-house. What can they want here—of us?” But already 
the frightened girl had guessed the identity of the strange men 
and the nature of their call. 

There was a loud knock on the door of the factor’s quarters. 
Then the blood of French soldiers and gentlemen in the veins of 
Denise St. Onge flamed in her face—proved itself. With a firm 
step she went to the door and opening it, looked proudly into 
the eyes of Louis Laflamme. 

The free-trader had made his threat good 





The Valley of V oices 


“Mademoiselle St. Onge, I have come to talk with you.” 

“It is evident, monsieur.” 

“Will you be so kind as to invite me into your house, where 
we may talk in private?” 

“T have nothing to say in private to Monsieur Laflamme. You 
know my father is away. You can talk business to Téte-Boule.” 

“But it is not business that brought me here—not wholly. 
You are endangering yourself—filling your house with cold, with 
that door open. I insist that you close it.” Laflamme stepped 
inside and as she retreated, closed the door, following her into 
the living-room. 

“You will pardon me if I throw off my coat,” he said. 

“T do not desire trouble here in my father’s absence,” she 
protested with a confidence she did not feel, “but I shall send 
Charlotte to call our men and force you to leave this post.” 

Laflamme laughed, as he paced the floor nervously. ‘Your 
men? You might better call on your women to aid you. Two 
of your brave retainers are under guard now, in the trade-house. 
We couldn't find the others, if you have them.” 

It was clear to the girl, who gallantly fought with her fear 
of Laflamme’s purpose in coming to the post when she was alone, 
that he controlled the situation and would be heard. 

“What have you come here for, monsieur?” she asked coolly. 


HE bold face of the trader flushed as he gazed at the girl 

whose memory had taken his peace of mind. The hardness of 
the mouth softened; in the dark eyes was the look of a boy as 
he answered: 

“Tt is a story you have heard before, mademoiselle. But I 
am here to tell it at a time when you will be wise to listen. 
This is a ruined fur-post. Your father will be forced to leave in 
the spring. What does that mean to you?” 

“I have nothing to say,” she answered, sitting with chin cupped 
in hand, face averted, while Laflamme walked the floor. 

“Oh, do you mean to say that you prefer selling yourself to 
that storekeeper Lascelles, to living in luxury in Montreal, Win- 
ueoe—" 

“You may insult me, monsieur. I have no means of defending 
myself,” she broke in coldly. 

Then Laflamme lost all self-control, and stormed: 

“Insult you? Oh, yes! But that is the truth, is it not? You 
do not love this man, do you? To save your father’s future, 
you have agreed to marry him—this man you despise! Oh, I 
know! He’s not fit to look at you—you beauty!” 

White-faced, the girl sat with eyes on the floor—silent, as if 
she did not hear. 

“True, you think you hate me now, but you would change,” 
he ran on, talking as if to himself. “You may have heard hard 
things said of me, but I swear to you, if you will marry me, 
Denise St. Onge, I'll show you what love is. Ill make your 
father independent, make you,’—his voice broke with emotion,— 
“yes, make you happy! I've loved you ever since you played 
for us that night at Albany—years ago.” 

Laflamme stopped and looked down with a gesture of helpless- 
ness at the woman of stone in the chair. Then he heard the low 
words: “You forget, monsieur, some one who is still at 
Ogoké.” 

“T know how that looks to you,” he defended, “but that was 
over, years ago—years. I've given her a home—couldn’t turn 
her out! But she hates me, tried to knife me, wanted to run 
away with that American, Steele, this October. Went to his 
shack—mad about him; but he wouldn't take her to the railroad. 
She put on black the day she heard he had been drowned on the 
way home.” 

There was a long silence; then: “Why were you afraid to have 
him reach Nepigon?” 

Laflamme started, then laughed. “Afraid to have him reach 
Nepigon? That’s funny! He got some supplies and went on. 
What do you mean?” 

Then the girl countered: “Your Indians are not faithful to 
their master, monsieur. We learned that you had Monsieur 
Steele ambushed after stealing his ammunition, and forced him to 
go to his death.” 

“Do you believe that?” demanded Laflamme, puzzled. 

“Ts it true?” 

“No!” 

The room was again silent while the man, famed for his cold 
nerve, his resource, bit his lips in impotency before the icy calm 
of this strange girl who so obsessed him. Then he played his 
trump card. 

“So you insist on casting your lot with that rat at Albany? 
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The hopes of the three friends rose. The trap was set on the brow of the hill. 


Then it is for me to save you from yourself. 


I have brought 
an extra sled. Pack your clothes at once!” 

The girl rose to her full height and met his cynical look with 
resolute eyes, but in her heart was fear. 

“You do not dare!” she cried. “They would hunt you from 
Fort Hope, from Albany, from Nepigon House. In three weeks 
the police would be at Ogoké. But before the police teams ar- 
rived, do you know what they would do to you? They would 
burn you in your trade-house! You do not dare!” 

With open admiration Laflamme watched the play of color and 
emotion in the face of the frightened girl who confronted him. 

“If you’d flush that way when I say I love you,” he cried, 
“Yd give all I have in the world. Why, girl, I’d sell my soul, 
if you’d look at me, just once, and say you loved me!” 


Beyond, the sky opened up before them. 


“I despise you!” Denise replied, her fear giving way to defiance. 

The sting of the words cut like the lash of a whip. His self- 
control, already at the breaking-point, crumbled. 

“Despise me, do you?” he snarled. “Dare me to do my worst? 
Suppose I take you at your word? Mon Dieu! I’m mad enough 
about you to do anything! Who is it, then, you love?” He 
thrust his passionate face close to hers. “You hate me—you 
don’t want Lascelles! It must be that damned dead American 
you’re mooning about! Well, he’s at the bottom of the Jack- 
fish, and he forgot you before he had been at Ogoké two hours— 
forgot even your name, when he saw Rose!” 

She faced his anger proudly, contempt in her bloodless face, 
until he mentioned Steele; then slowly her knees gave way and 
she sank into a chair. 
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“It was that American!” he stormed. “Pity I didn't finish 
him myself!” 

Then something on the table caught his eye—held it. His 
face went dark with his sinister purpose when, with a quick 
movement, he seized the violin, raised it above his head and 
brought it down with a crash on the table, then dropped it to 
the floor. 

With a groan the girl fell to her knees, gathered the splintered 
shell of the violin to her breast, and moaned over it like a mother 
over a stricken child. 

At last he had reached her 

There was a guttural exclamation from the door, and with 
lifted knife the wild-eyed Ojibway woman threw herself upon 
the surprised Laflamme. Leaping back, he caught and parried the 
thrust with his forearm; then, with his uninjured hand, he 
wrenched the knife from the maddened squaw and hurled her 
across the room to the floor. 

Seizing his coat, he stood over the kneeling girl and touched 
her hair—then left the room. 

The dazed Ojibway crawled to the pitiful figure on the floor 
and circled her with her arms 

“De music gone—all gone,” she crooned. ‘Poor Mam’selle!” 

As they huddled there on the floor—the girl the light of whose 
life had been ruthlessly snuffed out, and the woman of the dark 
skin, who understood,—dog-bells jingled in the clearing as two 
sleds took up the river trail. 


ATE that afternoon St. Onge reached the fork of the Stoop- 
ing River, but the spruce, already blue with shadow, gave 
back his call unanswered. He turned into the mouth of the 
stream and took the Portage Lake trail, searching the silent 
shores for the camp of Michel, but the head-man was not to be 
found 
“This is very strange,” he said, and cut his wood to camp alone. 
Deep in the night St. Onge waked in his blankets as his dogs 
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gave back the husky challenge to creatures whose scent the freez 
ing air had carried to their nostrils. But the drowsy man did 
not know that two sled teams were passing below him on the 
Wailing River trail. 


Chapter Thirty 


N the night of Little Jacques’ return to Portage Lake, the 

four men sat by the fire planning their future movements. 
It had been a week since the beast had howled or visited the 
trap-lines in the district, for David had arranged with the up-lake 
hunters to relay the news of his reappearance immediately. The 
night was intermittently dark and bright, as great drifts of cloud 
masked or, in turn, cleared the late moon. Across the little river 
the tepees of the Indians glowed through the scrub spruce, and 
at times the muffled sound of laughter drifted over the ice to the 
fire. For apparently the dreaded night-prowler feared the shaman 
dog of the white medicine man, and had left the country 

“I'd give ten years of my life if that old bird would howl up 
there on that ridge this evening,” said Steele. 

“Bad night for heem,” replied Michel. “We see heem, an’ get 
a shot.” 

“T got plenty shell een de bag,” added David. 
waitin’ to shoot dat little gun of mine.” 

“You'll get your chance before we're done, don’t worry. How 
would you like to draw a bead on your friend Laflamme this 
evening?” 

The Ojibway shook his head. “Wen I tak’ Laflamme’s trail, 
I feex heem wid de han’. I use no gun on heem.” 

“We've got a large score to square with him, David. I hate 
to let the police do it all. If we get this Windigo, I think we 
had better go after him next.” 

“Eef I get hol’ dat Black Baptiste, too, I break somet’ing 
more dan hees fin—” 


“IT get tire’ 
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When they saw the thing sent to drive them to new and strange hunting country, there was a clamor for vengeance. 


‘“Leesten!’’ interrupted Michel, his head tilted. 

Out over the silent forest drifted a faint call like the voice of 
some furred night-hunter. The four figures at the fire stiffened. 
Again the call, louder now, rose on the biting air. 

‘Where is it?’ asked Steele, in doubt of the direction. 

“On de beeg ridge,” replied Michel. “Dat not soun’ like 
heem.” 

But the men at the fire sat with ears alert, hoping that at last 
their waiting was over. 

Then, when they were convinced that still one more night they 
were to roll into their blankets disappointed, a long wail from 
the ridge behind the camp brought them to their feet, every nerve 
alive. The huskies filled the spruce with their howls, drawing 
a deep bellow from the hound. 

There was a swift stepping into the frozen thongs of snow- 
shoes and a drawing of rifles from skin cases; then taking the 
bloodhound on the leash, Steele started with his men for the 
ridge. The huskies, though savage fighters, were left chained 


to trees, for at night they would cut off on the first game-trail, 
and their bedlam of yelping would prevent David and Michel 
from making the still hunt decided on. Steele. with the hound, 
was to circle and pick up the trail of the beast if they missed 
him. 

As they swung through the blue gloom of spruce and fir, the 
voice shifted from its wailing to the hunting screams of the 
great cats, then as swiftly dropped to the yowling and mewing 
of the mating season, climaxing, as at Wailing River and Big 
Feather Lake, in shrieks of agony, in moans of a creature tor- 
tured beyond endurance of blood and flesh and nerve. 

Three of the men who hunted the voice on the ridge had toiled 
long and suffered much for this moment, but at their heels moved 
a short figure whose heart leaped in terror, whose flesh was cold 
with the chill of fear. Little Jacques gripped his rifle grimly 
and followed, thinking of the wife and children back at Wail- 
ing River. 

At the foot of the ridge Michel and (Continued on page 124) 
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“I may take tips,” 
he stormed, “but 
I will not have 
my child trained 
to be a beggar.” 


-Overty de Luxe 


Mrs. Banning has been looking over New York—looking it in the 
eye; but now she has gone back to her home in Duluth. And she 
is satisfied with Duluth. That, however, was to be expected of one 


as sane as Mrs. Banning’s stories reveal her to be. 


New York to 


her is, after all, just Duluth magnified — except the people in it. 


“poor, my dear!” exclaimed Jean, and shuffled the cards with 
an expert hand. “You haven't an idea! We are simply 
wretched. I tell Sheldon that I expect any day to have them 
move the piano out on us, the way they do it in comedies to 
show things have come to the worst.” 
Her light, clear voice carried to the next table, and an elderly 
woman sitting there smiled at her neighbor in their mutual under- 
standing of the nonsense Jean talked. 


“Oh, everybody’s broke,” said Jean’s partner. “It’s terribly 


fashionable. What’ll you bid? As long as you have a rich father—” 
58 


“Father does an awful lot for us,” admitted Jean, “but I can't 
exactly pawn any of his automobiles for cash money. I bid a 
heart.” 2 

“I’ve already said no-trump—do pay attention to the game, 
begged Gladys Decour. “I’m losing half of this. Nobody’s lying 
awake nights worrying about you and Sheldon going to the 
poorhouse.” 

They began to play their cards quickly, accustomedly, the four 
heads covered by smart, expensive hats concentrated on the fall 
of the cards—white, well-manicured hands, each with its quota 

















of platinum, diamonds and sapphires, fingering the crisp mono- 
grammed cards. The electric lights had been turned on, though 
a last glow of afternoon still came through the small, diamond 
panes of the casement windows in the ladies’ room of the City 
and Country Club. 

Jean went back to her wail. 

“Tf everyone didn’t assume that I had a lot of money! No 
one will show me a fur coat under six hundred dollars, and 
Sheldon and I have to live on what he earns!” Her toné rang 
with italics. 

“With your father in the background—” 

“Her father isn’t in the backgroynd. He’s in the next block!” 
laughed some one. 

“I tell you, Nell, I don’t get an allowance. 
let me—”’ 

Jean’s rather delicate face, its prettiness enhanced by the soft 
grace of her hat and the sweep of platinum fox furs about her 
shoulders, grew intense. Jean 
often grew intense like that. 
She had been so when she told 
her father that she meant to 
marry Sheldon Mills, and when 
the dozen Wedgwood plates had 


Sheldon wouldn’t 


Unwisely Jean pressed 
him. “You don’t seem ; 
very enthusiastic.”” Ps 
‘Tm afraid ['m not, : 
Jean,” said her husband. 








been smashed all at once, and when she had knocked down the 
man with her father’s automobile, and when the cook asked for 
five dollars more a week, and when the baby was born, and on 
endless other occasions, major and minor. That same intensity 
was the reason why it was so much easier to fall in with Jean’s 
plans than make any of your own, as her father and her hur- 
band had discovered. When she had plans, she took them hard; 
and when she had ideas, she was used to seeing them carried out 
—like marrying Sheldon and living on what he earned. 

She had been romantic about that, and she had advertised the 
romance widely. Jean always told her friends everything about 
herself, and was sometimes aggrieved at not receiving like con- 
fidences from them. She had made Sheldon’s position very clear 
to their particular social group—her group rather, not Sheldon’s 
until he married. 

“Sheldon hasn't anything at all,” she was wont in those days 
to tell people, “but I don’t care a bit. He’s got drive and per- 
sonality, and he’s the 
most wonderful lover 
in the world, and that’s 
all I want. We’ll have 
to live on what he 
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said that Sheldon 


earns—absolutely. Father said so, and I 
He’s so terribly in- 


wouldn’t hear of any other way of living. 
dependent.” 

So she had declared herself, and so the theory had been es- 
tablished. Like many theories, it had been subjected to slight 
alterations in practice. Mr. Tillinghast had given them their 
house—of course, said Jean. “I don’t want pearls; we aren’t 
taking a wedding trip to speak of, because hotels are so expensive; 
and they have to give us a present; and so there’s no earthly 
reason why Father shouldn’t give us the house.” 

There was the house, and again of course, with Father’s house 
only a block away, slight gaps in the furnishings which wedding- 
presents didn’t take care of could be filled in with perfectly 
justifiable borrowings. If your mother didn’t really need that 
Beloochistan rug with the pink colors which was so good in your 
hall, why not borrow it? It didn’t interfere with your in- 
dependence. As for automobiles, there wasn’t any use in letting 
three automobiles stand idle in your father’s garage half the time. 


Os the evening when Jean had so vehemently declared her 
poverty to the bridge-party at the City and Country Club, 
her husband was coming home on the surface car. After seven 
years of marriage, he still had the incurably romantic look which 
Jean had recognized and advertised so widely. Several girls watch- 
ing him had recourse first to vanity cases and then to obvious 
stirrings calculated to attract his attention as he clung to his 
strap and gazed out through the darkening glass of the street-car 
windows. Sheldon wore his clothes as the advertisements indicate 
they should be worn and as they seldom are carried. He was 
stalwart in an age which has pretty well rid itself of stalwart 
youths, and he had the look of seriousness that is semi-sadness 
and so alluring. The sadness tonight was more than semi. It 
was mixed with considerable irritation and discomfiture. There 
are certain things that get under the skin, and Sheldon had never 
been more conscious of that than on the evening in question. 

It had been one thing after another all day. Beginning in the 
morning, he had been approached by:a committee. soliciting for 
funds for local charities, and the interview had been embarrassing. 
Every fellow with whom he played golf or bridge was down for 
a couple of hundred dollars at least, and in these charitable cam- 
paigns you had to live up to what they expected of you. What 
they expected of you wasn’t what you had, either. It wasn’t, he 
reflected, that he wouldn’t be glad to give what he could. — But 
there’d be a lot more fun in giving ten dollars that he could 
afford, and enjoying the sense of doing his part, than to sign up 
for a hundred and fifty and be annoyed every time an install- 
ment on his subscription fell due. 

All of a piece with everything else, he thought crossly. Every- 
thing was bluff. Pure bluff! He couldn’t go in and buy a ready- 
made suit any more. There was an actual shine on this. 

He was near an overdraft, too, and he hated having to ask the 
bank to carry him for a week. He recalled the wise look of 
Henry Alton when he had talked to him last week about the 
fact that he must have his house painted. Old Alton was his 
banker. The conversation had been casual enough, about house- 
holding and so on; and then when he had spoken about the price 
of a couple of coats of paint, Alton had said: “Of course, 
it is unusual for a young fellow to have a house of that size. It 
must be hard to carry it.” 

Sheldon’s thoughts rambled loosely around in his mind, each 
of them irritating another: Jean eternally talking about new 
clothes. And that damned automobile salesman—after he'd told 
him definitely that he didn’t want a car, couldn’t afford to buy a 
car, the salesman had the nerve to hint that he might suggest to 
Mr. Tillinghast to give it for a present to Jean. Sheldon had 
every right to look melancholy and romantic. The worst of it 
all was that every time he tried to get ahead by himself, he came 
up against the assumption in. people’s minds that old Tillinghast 
was carrying him. 

Jean was quite sincere when she informed her friends that her 
prospective husband “hadn’t anything’—honest at least in her 
judgment, and backed by her standard. As a matter of fact, he 
had been a fine-looking young man who had one of the best 
rooms at the Y. M. C. A., and he was one of the buyers in a 
wholesale grocery house. At that time Sheldon had a very keen 
feeling about wholesale groceries. He had an almost romantic 
interest in doing his part in buying coffee so wisely and so 
profitably that the public would be fed to the profit of his em- 
ployers. One of the vice-president’s daughters, scouting around 


for extra young men for a dance, had discovered him and sent 
His appearance and the suave, almost seduc- 


him an invitation. 
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tive manner which coffee-buying had developed in him, had made 
him noticeable. Jean Tillinghast had met him, and the rest had 
been pleasantly natural. 

Sheldon had been married seven years now, and he still was 
coffee-buyer for Holden and Dunning. He was also old Tilling- 
hast’s son-in-law, member of a couple of clubs, driver of his 
father-in-law’s cars (when Jean borrowed them or the chauffeur 
was on a vacation), father of a most beautiful and beloved 
daughter, good golfer, good bridge-player and Jean’s husband. 
Sheldon’s only. brother, Gilbert, had come to have a shade of 
reserve in his-manner toward him. Gilbert had married shortly 
before Sheldon, and time wa$ when Sheldon used to be a great 
frequenter of the tiny apartment in which Gilbert at first housed 
his bride. But Belle had no money of her own and no social 
position; and somehow or other, though Jean was always charm- 
ing to her sister-in-law, the paths of the two brothers did not 
cross very often. It was natural enough. Sheldon lived in the 
Woodlawn district and Gilbert on South Fifth Avenue, and while 
these addresses both sound innocuous enough, they mean a good 
deal to credit-men and ambitious women and solid bankers and 
impecunious clerks. 

Sheldon pondered these things, but he did not unwrap the 
little secret thorn which had inflamed all the. sore spots. He re- 
fused to admit that Jean’s failure to call for him had put a 
finish to the day. Though Sheldon wouldn’t admit it, he had 
grown impatient of surface cars. It was a long ride from the 
business district to Woodlawn, and when all the other Wood- 
lawners went home in motors, it was annoying to take a car. 
But Sheldon didn’t admit that even to himself. He only allowed 
it slightly to influence his manner toward his wife. 

Jean had just come in. She was picking over the mail, with a 
slight grimace of distaste for the surfeit of bills she found in it, 
and opening the one or two envelopes that struck her fancy as 
being nonobligatory. She looked up at Sheldon and offered him 
a pleasant mouth to kiss, but Sheldon had kissed it many times 
in seven years and the novelty had worn off, so that he gave it 
only an orthodox and formal greeting and allowed his thoughts 
o pursue their own course. Unfortunately Jean’s mind was running 
along with his to some extent, and it was only a question of time 
before conversation flowed inevitably into a dangerous channel. 


MORE domestic dramas come to. a head over a breakfast- or 

dinner-table than in dny other place. It takes a quite violent 
shrew or domestic bully to seek his or her partner out for the 
purpose of starting discord. But when the table lies spread be- 
tween a man and a woman, the scene is set and the curtain rises. 
For a certain length of time they must face each other or jar 
the decent order of things by abandening the table and the proc- 
ess of the meal. Under the strain of each other’s presence, 
brooding worry or doubt or resentment stir. A chance remark 
lifts the cover of a Pandora’s box of irritations, and out they 
swarm, with stings in their tails. 

“T wish,” said Jean plaintively, “that everyone wouldn’t as- 
sume that Father gives me an allowance.” 

“Why should they?” 

“Oh, they do. Of course he does do ever so much for us.” 

“TI don’t know about that,” said Sheldon a little grimly. 

Jean rose to the defense of her parents. 

“Why, Sheldon, that isn’t very gracious, to say the least. 
you know how much they’ve done. 

“Yes, and I have to keep it up!” 

“And the use of the automobiles and the club memberships, 
and then our trip to Florida last winter didn’t cost us a thing. 
You know Father took care of all those things—he’s always doing 
things for us. Most young people—” 

“Most young people aren’t put in a false position. You think 
I want your father’s tips? That’s what they are—tips. If he’s 
feeling good, he offers us a trip to Florida or buys you a coat or 
Betty a bracelet. Or he gives us a membership in a club that 
means that we have to run with a lot of people we can’t afford 
to run with.” 

“My friends, you mean?” Jean reminded him. 

“Not mine, anyway—not the sort of friends that a buyer in 
Holden and Dunning ought to have: friends that keep us bluffing 
all the time, and trading on the fact that your father’s a rich 
man and that some day about thirty years from now you may be 
a rich woman. The tradespeople are easy with us because your 
father’s rich—they nag and nag, but they don’t go too far. And 
we bluff along. We know we’re poor as misery, but we never 
know where we stand. I wouldn't mind living on any kind of 
an income if I could just feel for once I had my bills all paid 


Why, 
Just the house alone—” 
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The Millses had to go 
home in a bus. Jean 
and he sat miserably 
beside each other, and 
Sheldon felt that his 
wife hated him. 


for the month. Why—for seven years we've been living on an 
income about half big enough to support us as we're living—on 
that and your father’s tips. He likes to keep me eating out of 
his hand—” 

Jean was very angry. It showed in her almost rigid intensity. 

“I’m sure Father hasn't intended to tip you, as you say. If 
his credit—” 

“A man’s credit has to be his own, or it’s demoralizing,” in- 
terrupted Uheldon. “Look at my brother Gilbert. Oh, he mayn’t 
have much, but what he has is his own. He may be poor, but he 
knows where he stands. Look at him and Belle.” 

“I didn’t know that they represented your ideal.” 

She rang sharply for the maid, whose coming brought blanket 
silence into the room. Sheldon lit his midmeal cigarette and 
waited for her to bring the dessert plates and withdraw. Jean 
sat rigidly, tears burning her eyeballs, but a pretty figure for all 
of that, in her tan lace afternoon dress almost turned to gold- 
color under the soft electric candles. The dessert plates were 
of cream Lennox ware—wedding presents; the embroidered dam- 
ask tablecloth on which they lay was worth as much money as 
Sheldon could earn in a week; the silver was shining and beauti- 
ful. Having delivered himself of his accumulated irritations, 
Sheldon began to feel sorry for his wife. He looked up from 
his exceptionally good meringue. 


“Awfully good, dear. isn’t it?” 

“Mother sent it over,’ answered Jean in her most chilling 
tone. 

Sheldon could not push it away. but he ate it quickly and 
haughtily. He hated to eat Tillinghast food tonight. He thought 
absurdly that it was like being a pensioner at his own table. 


HE fat was in the fire. Even if he had wanted to forget the 

subject, Sheldon could not now, with Jean’s head so stiffly 
in the air. They went into their delightful living-room furnished 
with Tillinghast donations or wedding-presents sprung from 
Jean’s connections. Everywhere Sheldon looked, he saw something 
that had been given them, something which did not represent any 
contribution he had made to his house. He went upstairs to see 
Betty. Ordinarily Sheldon loved his home. Its soft carpetings 
and pleasant lights and well-bred taste usually delighted him. 
Tonight he felt sternly that it sapped his manhood. 

But he was still more melodramatic than serious. It was Betty 
who really hurt him. Betty was six and full of demands. She 
had one ready for him, as she lay in her ivory white bed, a gift 
from her grandmother. 

“T want,” said Betty. “a pony I can ride on. Dorothy has 
one. She let me ride. too. with Ellen holding me. Will you get 
me one, Daddy?” (Continued on page 107) 
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F. Britten Austin 


Britten Austin’s friends have but one 
complaint concerning him—he refuses to 
stay put for any considerable length of 
time. Just when it seems that he has set- 
tled down, callers at his house in London 
are informed that he has left for Spain, or 
Algiers, or the Near East, last night. He 
may wander for months before appearing 
in Pall Mall again. These journeys per- 
haps gave him the perspective on London 
shown in the brilliant story which follows. 


EBRIGHT of Scotland Yard sat in our office. He had dropped 

in, as he often did. unofficially. for a friendly yarn. 

“Unpleasant business round at the Foreign Office this morning, 
Q. Q.,” he remarked, as he helped himself to one of the excellent 
cigarettes which the Chief. though a rigid nonsmoker himself, 
kept hospitably for his visitors. “I suppose you've heard?” 

Q. Q. raised his eyebrows. 

“No,” he said. “What's the trouble?” 

“Arbuthnot shot himself.” 

“Arbuthnot! Shot himself?” 
startled and incredulous. 

“Yep.” Sebright nodded casually, and then savored again the 
aroma of the cigarette between his fingers. ‘‘First-rate brand, 
these of yours, Quayne. Where do you get ‘em?” 

Mr. Quayne ignored this cold-bloodedly irrelevant question. He 
leaned forward across his desk, in a curious sudden alertness of 
expression that in any other man I should have called excitement. 
But Q. Q. was never excited. Merely that ice-cold brain of his, at 
the appropriate stimulus, could function with lightning rapidity, 
leap from analysis to synthesis, from clue to hypothesis, from a 
seeming normality to the perception of a hidden crime, with a 
swift accuracy that left me, despite his painstaking training, al- 
ways bewildered. In this case, he had some reason for interest 
beyond the ordinary. Old Mr. Arbuthnot of the Foreign Office 
had sat in this room only yesterday. 

“My dear Sebright,” he said, in a tone that made that gentle- 
man look up, “are you quite sure?” 

Sebright nodded again, this time more emphatically. 

“Sure,” he replied, still professionaily nonchalant. 
myself.” 

“TI mean—are you sure he shot himself?” 

Sebright stared at him. 

“No doubt about it. One of his clerks was passing along the 
corridor—heard a detonation in his room—opened the door and 
rushed in—and there was Arbuthnot collapsed in his chair at his 
desk—bullet-wound through the side of his head—his own re- 


The Chief's voice was at once 


“Saw him 
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volver lying on the floor, just as it had fallen from his hand. The 
clerk gave the alarm at once, of course. I was sent for—found 
nothing had been touched—clear case of suicide. The coroner's 
inquest may throw some light on the motive—no one at the F. O 
could suggest any.” He gave these details with a curt definiteness, 
finally disposing of a question that held no further interest for 
him. 

The Chief pondered a moment. 

“On which side of the head was the death-wound, Sebright?” 

“The right-hand side, of course.” 

“You're certain of that?” , 

“Quite. You know his room—when you come in from the cor- 
ridor, his desk is just to the left of you, and he sits with his back 
tothe door, facing the window. The wound was on the side of 
the head visible as you come in—I remember seeing it at once, 
and accidentally kicking with my foot the revolver lying on the 
floor. It was the normal right-hand side, right enough.” 

“H’m!” Q. Q. grunted. “But not normal for Arbuthnot. He 
happened to be left-handed, It didn’t occur to you to make in- 
quiries on that point, I suppose?” 

“Of course it didn’t. People aren’t usually left-handed.” Se- 
bright stared, startled, at Mr. Quayne as he made the admission. 
“Why, you are not suggesting—” 

“Murder.” Q. Q. uttered the word with a grimly succint finality. 

“But why—” Sebright still stared at him out of a sudden chaos of 
previously settled convictions. “What makes you jump to this 
conclusion? Who would want to murder poor old Arbuthnot?” 

“My dear Sebright,’—Q. Q.’s tight lips twisted in a faint smile. 
—‘“only yesterday Arbuthnot sat in that chair. He had come to 
see me—privately, unofficially—and he was very much troubled. 
He was convinced that there was a leakage of secret information 
from his department. Arbuthnot was a queer old fellow, as you 
know. His one hobby, I believe, was the solution of acrostics and 
ciphers. He used to read solemnly through the agony-column of 
the Times every evening, while his wife sat sewing opposite him, 
and puzzle out the code-messages of all the illicit lovers who com- 
municate through that medium. The evening before he came to 
me, he had had a shock. One of the messages he decoded conveyed to 
some one unknown a piece of highly secret information that could 
only have emanated from his department. The poor old boy was 
in a terrible state—he did not want to go to his chief with the 
news until he could at the same time indicate the culprit—he was 
of course, like most civil servants in a senior position, extremely 
sensitive to the honor of his department; it was heartbreaking to 
him to think it should be indiscriminately disgraced. He came to 
me for advice. He was to have called again today.” 

“Phew!” exclaimed Sebright, thoroughly perturbed. “This 
makes everything look different. I wish to heaven he had come 
to see me about it at once! I hate these stories at secondhand 
—I’d give a lot to hear him tell me all about it himself!” 

Q. Q. smiled quietly, rose from his chair. 

“He shall tell you, my dear Sebright. You shall hear, in his 
own voice, everything he told me—and we'll see what you make 
of it.” He went across to a cabinet on the farther wall, opened 
a drawer, returned with a long black cylinder. “When a case is 
brought to me, I not infrequently allow my informant, unknown 
to himself, to tell it to the dictaphone at the same time. I have 











One of the messages he decoded conveyed a piece of highly secret information that could only hav2 emanated from his department. 


found, more than once, a help to elucidation in listening to it 
repeated, precisely as it was originally told, when I am sitting 
here undistracted by his personal presence. One can have the 
vital points reiterated over and over again ad libitum.” 

He sat down to his comfortably large desk, slipped the cylinder 
into a concealed slot, pressed a button which uncovered a long 
aperture in the side of the desk toward the room, pressed another 


button. There was a faint whir of a mechanism started into 
activity, and then: 

“One of my clerks must somehow have taken an impression of 
my key—” 

It was the voice—almost startlingly recognizable to me as I sat 
quietly at my own desk at the other side of the room—of Mr. 
Arbuthnot. It evoked immediately for me the image of that 
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large-built man with a little pointed gray beard who had, only 
yesterday, sat in the chair where Sebright was now sitting. Se- 
bright jumped, involuntarily. 

“My God, Q. Q.,” he said, “it’s uncanny to hear him like that! 
Just as if he were still here!” 

Q. Q. smiled quietly as he bent down to the cylinder. 

“The needle wasn't quite at the commencement,” he said. 
“We'll let him tell his story again from the beginning.” He 
made the necessary. adjustment. 

It was indeed uncanny—even to me, accustomed to hear such 
repetitions from the dictaphone (Q. Q. did not use the usuai ear- 
pieces; he had installed a loud-speaker to which he could listen 
while he paced up and down the room)—to listen to that dead 
man’s voice repeated with lifelike accuracy in that still room. 
It was a deep, solemn, booming voice, a voice that would have 
made a bishop of its owner had he been a parson, a voice that 
came vibrant with natural authority. And that voice told the story 
all over again, precisely as I had heard it the day before 
from the man’s living presence, just as Q. Q. had sum- 
marized it to Sebright. The record concluded on the 
energetically uttered phrase: ‘He shall confess, Mr. Quayne 
—I am determined on it!” 

“Well, Sebright,” remarked Q. Q., as he stopped the 
mechanism, “‘what do you make of it? You have heard 
Arbuthnot’s own voice.” 

“I don’t want to hear it again.”’. said Sebright with a 
shudder. “Shut the thing off. It gives mé the creeps. 
Remember, I saw that man lying dead this morning.” \ 

“Practice that imagination of yours, Sebright,” com- 
mented the Chief with his grim smile. “It’s essential in this 
detective business. ... . Well, what are you going to do 
on this information? Anything?” 

Sebright was thoughtful for a moment, evidently reluctant 
to open up again a matter on which he had publicly pro- 
nounced his official dictum. 

“Of course,” he said, “Arbuthnot might still have com- 
mitted suicide—in the distress, the sense of disgrace to his 
department, caused by his discovery.” , 

“Do left-handed men usually shoot themselves on the * 
right-hand side of the head, Sebright?” asked Q. Q. quietly. 

“T knew Arbuthnot very well indeed. I am prepared to ask 
that question at the coroner's inquest.” 

“That means a public scandal, Quayne—a lot of unwel- 
come limelight on the F. O.” 

“I dislike private scandals even more,” said the Chief. “I 
regarded Arbuthnot as an old personal friend—and his murderer 
is certainly going to be found. Remand that inquest. Sebright— 
and if we present the murderer simultaneously with the coroner's 
verdict, there will be no scandal. There will be only praise for 
Scotland Yard.” 

“But how are we going to find him?” challenged Sebright. in 
exasperation. “There's not the slightest clue. The revolver is 
admittedly Arbuthnot’s own—one he kept in his desk. The clerk 
who burst into the room immediately after the detonation found 
no one but the dead man.” 

“Who was that clerk?” 

“Oglethorpe—the next senior to Arbuthnot. He was passing 
along the corridor—or so he says.” Sebright stopped. “Of 
course, he might have—”’ 

“What?” 

Sebright was suddenly illumined with a theory. “Shot Arbuth- 
not with Arbuthnot’s own revolver and dashed out into the cor- 
ridor. There's no evidence, one way or the other. The corridor 
was empty. People in the vicinity heard the detonation, but 
before they could investigate it, Oglethorpe ran into the room 
where the other clerks were sitting and told his story.” 

“H’m!” Q. Q. stroked his jutting chin. “I know Oglethorpe. 
P How many clerks are there in Arbuthnot’s personal de- 
partment?” 

“Six—including Oglethorpe.” 

“Do you happen to know if the other five were in the room 
when Oglethorpe entered it?” 

“No. There were only three—it came out while I was question- 
ing as to who had seen Arbuthnot that morning.” 

“Who were absent?” 

“Johnson—he was away looking for a file in the Registry.” 

Q. Q. nodded. 

“And the other man?” 

“D’Arcy Vaughan—the next in seniority to Oglethorpe. He 
was out at lunch.” 

“You are sure of that?” 
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“Quite. He went to lunch at twelve o'clock as usual. The 
tragedy occurred at ten minutes past. I saw him when he re- 
turned—gave him the first news of it..... No, Q. Q.!” Se- 
bright thumped his fist on his knee in emphasis. “If Arbuthnot 
was murdered—it could only have been done by Oglethorpe!” 

“Why?” Q. Q. lifted his gray eyebrows. 











“On his own showing, he dashed into that room immediately 
after the detonation. If the murderer were some one else, he must 
still have been there! He could not possibly have got away.” 

“Hm!” Q. Q. grunted. “I know Arbuthnot’s room pretty 
well. I seem to remember that it has a large cupboard where 
Arbuthnot used to hang his overcoat. Allow yourself to con- 
sider another hypothesis. The murderer, hearing Oglethorpe 
come to the door, might have slipped into that cupboard and 
dodged out again immediately Oglethorpe had gone to give the 
alarm.” 

“Might!” echoed Sebright contemptuously. “All sorts of things 
might happen. I consider possibilities only after I've dealt with 
certainties. What is certain is that one of Arbuthnot’s confidentia! 
clerks was passing out information, that Arbuthnot knew of it and 
was trying to discover the source of leakage,—did discover it 
perhaps,—that Oglethorpe had, next to Arbuthnot himself, the 
easiest access to secret information, that if Arbuthnot was left- 
handed he did not shoot himself, and that Oglethorpe was ad- 
mittedly there in the room so soon after the murder that no 
murderer could have escaped from it—unless it was Oglethorpe 
himself, with his plausible story of hearing the shot while passing 
the door and then discovering the suicide.” Sebright rose briskly 
to his feet. “I’m going to check up Mr. Oglethorpe a little, Q. Q..” 
he concluded. “And unless my intuition is much at fault, Mr. 
Oglethorpe is going to sleep in a police-cell tonight.” 

Q. Q. smiled at him. 

“That intuition of yours is positively uncanny, Sebright,” he 
said. “You may be quite right, of course. It may just as well 
be Oglethorpe as another. That it was one of Arbuthnot’s own 
clerks who murdered him, I feel certain. ... . Do you mind my 




















conflict with 


doing a little investigation of my own? It 


wont 
yours, and I have a personal interest in the matter.” 

“You can do what you like—so long as you don't scare away 
the game,” replied Sebright magnanimously. He glanced at his 
watch. “I’m going to get busy—and I'll let you know directly 
[ slip my handcuffs on the man.” 

Q. Q. smiled again. 

“T'll do the same by you, Sebright,” he said. 
of luck to you!” 

The moment the door had closed behind Sebright’s back. the 
Chief took up the telephone and asked for a number. 

a aT: Cee Die Put me through to Mr. Oglethorpe, 
DIPASE.. .... . Is that Mr. Oglethorpe speaking? .... Good. 
This is Quentin Quayne—of the Q. Q. Agency. Could you 
manage to snatch a few minutes, Mr. Oglethorpe. and come round 
and see me here—Piccadilly Circus—as soon as possible? I 
should be immensely obliged to you.... . Yes, it is urgent— 
very. urgent, in fact. .... Thank you—that’s excellent.” 

The Chief put down the telephone. looked across to me. 

“Coming at once. Oglethorpe knows me well enough to know 
that when I say ‘urgent,’ it means urgent. Now I hope we shall 
learn something.” 

Perhaps ten quiet minutes elapsed—ten minutes in which Q. Q. 
after leaning back thoughtfully in his chair for a moment or two. 
bent forward to his desk and wrote rapidly a long single column 
of words on a sheet of paper—and then Mr. Oglethorpe was 
announced. 


“Well. the besi 





“Bread!” he said. and his pencil-point 
began to dot across the paper. “Butter!” 


answered Mr. Oglethorpe promptly 


He came into the room, a thin, worried-looking man of about 
forty-five years of age, clean-shaven, a little bald, conventionally 
the higher grade civil servant in his morning-coat, dark trousers, 
and the silk hat courteously doffed as he entered, conventionally 
the civil servant, too. in his precise, somewhat pedantic manner. 
The Chief shook hands with him like an old acquaintance, in- 
dicated the chair close to his desk. Mr. Oglethorpe seated him- 
self. 

“You want to see me about this terrible business in the office, 
I suppose, Mr. Quayne?” he said. 

“Exactly,” Q. Q. smiled at him. 

“T have worked with Arbuthnot for twenty years—and I should 
never have dreamed that he was the man to commit suicide!” 
exclaimed Mr. Oglethorpe, in a tone of genuine horror at the 
memory. 

Q. Q. continued to smile as he looked straight at his visitor, 
but there was no humor in that smile. 

“Perhaps he did not commit suicide, Mr. Oglethorpe,” 
quietly. 

Mr. Oglethorpe jumped in his chair. 

“What? Did not commit suicide? What on earth do you 
mean, Mr. Quayne? It must have been suicide—why, I was in the 
room a fraction of a minute after his revolver went off—I heard 
it as I passed along the corridor. It couldn’t—how could it?— 
have been anything else than suicide, incredible though it seems!” 
Mr. Oglethorpe was a picture of puzzled bewilderment—the im- 
plication in Q. Q.’s words was plain enough. 


he said 
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“Well, Mr. Oglethorpe,” the Chief said in his smoothest tones, 
“there is a little doubt about it—for reasons which I will not 
go into. Will you just tell me all you know of the tragedy?” 

Mr. Oglethorpe told his story, quite clearly and definitely, just 
as we had heard it already from Sebright. He was coming along the 
corridor from another department at ten past twelve when he 
heard the shot. He had rushed into the room. Arbuthnot was 
there alone, crumpled in his chair, a wound in the right side of his 
head. Horrified, he had dashed off to give the alarm. Yes—of 
course, he knew the cupboard in Arbuthnot’s room—he could not 
say whether the door of it was open or shut—he hadn't given a 
thought to it. He had seen no one in the corridor, before or 
after the tragedy. 

Q. Q. nodded gravely as he finished. 

“Well, Mr. Oglethorpe, there is a possibility—I don’t want to 
enlarge upon it—that Arbuthnot was murdered by one of the 
clerks in his own department.” 

“Impossible!” Mr. Oglethorpe was emphatic, all his instincts 
outraged. “It is a monstrously absurd suggestion, Mr. Quayne, 
one that—as the temporary acting head of the department and in 
view of the plain facts—I cannot but resent!” 

“Nevertheless, Mr. Oglethorpe, it is a suggestion that has been 
made—and one that I am bound to probe. You would of course 
do all you could to assist in finding poor Arbuthnot’s murderer— 
assuming that he was murdered?” 

“Of course I should—though, I repeat, I can’t for a moment 
believe it. What do you require of me?” c 

“I want to submit the six confidential clerks in your depart- 
ment to a little psychological test. It is one which—if I can 
trust the experience of the Viennese police, and sundry little 
efforts of my own—can scarcely fail in such circumstances. You 
have heard of the word-association method?” 

“Something to do with psycho-analysis, isn’t it? Sheer quack- 
ery, all of it, in my opinion.” Mr. Oglethorpe let it be seen 
that he was old-fashioned and proud of it. 

“Precisely,” Q. Q. concurred, with a smile. “It is a method 
much used by psycho-analysts. I put a word to you. You 
answer as quickly as possible with the first word that rises in your 
mind in association. I measure the time-interval, in each case, 
between my question and your answer. In my list of words are 
one or two which have a direct bearing upon the case. When 
those words are put to the concealed criminal, he instantly 
recognizes their danger and instinctively—no matter what his 
command of himself—hesitates for a safe word to give in answer. 
It is quite automatic on his part. And accordingly, to those key- 
werds his time-interval of association will show as appreciably 
longer than his average... . . Now, I want you to have the 
goodness to send your clerks across to me, one by one, this 
afternoon, Mr. Oglethorpe—and since I want to get as wide a 
basis as possible for my averages, I should be very glad if you 
would commence with yourself now.” 

“T haven't the slightest faith in any of this psycho-analytic 
charlatanry,” said Mr. Oglethorpe, with a superior note of conde- 
scending disdain in his voice, “but if you think it will help you, go 
ahead by all means. Fire away—I'm ready.” 

Q. Q. drew his sheet of paper in front of him, sat with pencil- 
point poised. 

“Bread!” he said. and his pencil-point began to dot across the 
paper. 

“Butter!” answered Mr. Oglethorpe promptly. Q. Q. stopped 
dotting at his first syllable, scribbled the word rapidly. 

“Sea !”’—dot-dot. 

“Ship!” 

“Horse !”—dot-dot. 

“Cart!” 

“House !”—dot-dot-dot. 

“Room!” 

“Desk !”—dot-dot-dot-dot. 

“Chair!” 

“Table !”—dot-dot-dot. 

“Cloth!” 

“Cupboard !”—dot-dot-dot. 

“Bone!” Mr. Oglethorpe gave the answer, an obvious nursery- 
rhyme memory, almost desperately. The strain of keeping his 
brain alert he evidently found more difficult than he had antic- 
ipated. Q. Q. scribbled down each answer as it was given. 

“Carpet !”’—dot-dot. 

“Floor!” 

And so on through a list of about fifty words where, at inter- 
vals, I remarked only code, revolver and murder as specially 
significant. 
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When he had got to the end, Q. Q. looked up with his quiet 
smile. 

“Thank you, Mr. Oglethorpe,’ he said. It was impossible to 
deduce whether or not he had detected any grounds for suspicion 
in that rapid quasi-schoolchild examination. “I am much obliged 
by your complaisance. And now will you carry it to the length 
of sending along your clerks, one by one, in order, let us say, of 
their seniority?” 

Mr. Oglethorpe rose from his chair. 

“Very well, Mr. Quayne. However unfounded I may and do 
consider your suspicions to be, it is my duty to help you probe 
them. But I’m quite sure you'll find in the end that poor Arbuth- 
not committed suicide.” 

“Perhaps, Mr. Oglethorpe.” Q. Q. smiled at him. “But I 
should all the same like to try my little test on your other clerks.” 

Mr. Oglethorpe departed. Q. Q. did not address a word to me 
in the interval while we waited for the appearance of the next 
clerk from Arbuthnot’s office. I busied myself on the routine 
task before me. Q. Q. leaned back in his chair, finger-tips to- 
gether, frowning in a concentration of thought beyond my guesses. 

Mr. D’Arcy Vaughan was announced. He was a younger man 
than Mr. Oglethorpe, struck a more modern note of smartly 





“Well, Mr. Quayne.” he said in a voice oddly cheerful, 
“you've heard what’s happened in this terrible business?” 


tailored, keen-edged efficiency. The little dark mustache on his 
good-looking face was neatly trimmed; his monocle gave him a 
touch of aristocratic differentiation from the usual office-worn 
type; his manner had the self-confident ease produced by the best 
of public-schools and a university. He smiled affably—with, 
however, a Foreign Office consciousness of personal dignity—as 
he approached the Chief. 

“Oglethorpe tells me you want to see me about poor Arbuth- 
not’s death, Mr. Quayne.” He sank easily and comfortably into 
the chair Q. Q. indicated to him. “Anything I can do, of course—” 
He made a gesture of perfect readiness to oblige. “But I’m 
afraid that’s not much.” 

Q. Q.’s quiet eyes were summing him up. 

“So I understand. You were at lunch, I believe, when the 
tragedy occurred?” 

“Yes. I knew nothing about it until I returned and the Scot- 
land Yard fellow told me. It was a shock to me, of course, as 
it was to everyone else. _ Poor old fellow! One would never have 
suspected a suicidal streak in him—some private worry, perhaps.” 

Q. Q. caressed his chin. 

“Did Mr. Oglethorpe tell you precisely why I wanted to see vou. 
Mr. Vaughan?” : 
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“No. He merely said that you wished to talk to me on the 
matter.” 

Q. Q. nodded, 

“Then I will tell you, Mr. Vaughan—and perhaps it would be 
as well if you regarded it as in confidence. There is reason to 
suspect that Mr. Arbuthnot did not commit suicide—but that he 
was shot by one of the clerks in his personal department—a clerk 
who had an urgent motive to suppress him promptly.” 

His eyes were fixed on Mr. D’Arcy Vaughan as he spoke, but 
Mr. Vaughan manifested only the startled vivification of interest 
normal in such circumstances. 

“You mean—murdered?” he gasped. 





“IT mean murdered.” The Chief was impressively specific. 


‘“But—my dear sir!” Mr. D’Arcy Vaughan was obviously much 
perturbed. “It seems to me fantastic—Oglethorpe almost saw him 
shoot himself—he was in the room a moment later—before any 
murderer could have escaped!” He paused for a look of utter 
incredulity at Q. Q. “What grounds have you for such a wildly 
improbable theory? Who could possibly have shot Arbuthnot? 
Unless Oglethorpe did it himself—which is grotesquely absurd!” 

“That is what we are going to try and find out, Mr. Vaughan,” 
replied the Chief quietly. “I’m sure I can call upon you to give 
me any assistance in your power?” 

“Certainly—certainly,” said Mr. Vaughan, “of course! But 
what do you want me to do?” 

“T'll explain.” And Q. Q. explained to him, precisely as he had 
explained to Mr. Oglethorpe, the psychological test he proposed 
to apply to the six clerks. Mr. Vaughan accepted it unhesitat- 
ingly. “Of course, there must be no exceptions,” he said. 
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Once more Q. Q. pronounced his list of words, dotted down the 
time-interval before the associated word came in answer. Mr. 
Vaughan replied to all with—so far as I could tell—an equally 
prompt rapidity. He was plainly a quick-brained, highly intelligent 
fellow. 

“Thank you, Mr. Vaughan,” said Q. Q. when he had finished— 
and again it was impossible for me to guess, through his quiet 
normality of tone and feature, whether or not he had discovered 
the clue he sought for. “And now perhaps you will be good 
enough to send across the others in order of their seniority. It 
is unnecessary,” he added with a smile, “to tell them of the pur- 
pose for which I require them.” 

Three more clerks followed in due 
course and succession—Mr. Wain- 
wright, Mr. Turner and Mr. Billmore. 
Ali three of them were most im- 
probable murderers, for all three 
(). Q. checked their answers one 
against the other—had been in their 
} office all the morning, had not left it 
on any pretext until Mr. Oglethorpe 
had rushed in. with the news of Ar- 
buthnot’s suicide. Nevertheless all 
three of them submitted to the test— 
and Q. Q. remained quietly smiling and 
inscrutable as they were successively 
dismissed. 


























The next—and last—to present himself was the junior, Mr. 
Johnson, a tall, nervous but pleasant-looking-lad, scarcely in his 
twenties. 

“Sit down, Mr. Johnson,” said Q. Q., smiling at him and in- 
dicating the chair in which Johnson’s predecessors had sat. “You 
were in the Registry at the time the tragedy occurred this morn- 
ing? 

“Yes sir.” The boy submitted easily to the quiet authority 
which emanated from Q. Q.’s personality. “I was searching for a 
file that had been mislaid.” 

“Between what times—precisely?” 

“It was a little before ten to twelve when I left my room, sir. 
I returned at twenty minutes past.” The lad was obviously 
nervous. He moistened his lips with the tip of his tongue before 
he spoke. 

“So from ten to twelve to nearly twenty past you were in the 
Registry?” (Continued on page 94) 
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M* BROWN sat at the breakfast-table, regarding the after- 
math of his buckwheat cakes and sausages, miserably. 

“Fold your napkin,” advised Mrs. Brown; “it’s only Thursday.” 

Mr. Brown obediently sought the creases in his square of linen. 
“Darn it,’ he mumbled, “hate ’em when they’re all mussed! Darn 
it!” 

“You needn’t use such language. If you had to iron them 
every time She didn’t get around to it—’ Mrs. Brown paused 
impressively. Her life was a constant oration of what She had 
not done yesterday, and what, in all probability, She would not 
do today. 

“If She doesn’t suit you, why not get rid of Her?” inquired 
Mr. Brown with husbandly obtuseness. 

“As if it were so easy to get help in the suburbs! 
how long we were without anybody after Annie left.” 

Mr. Brown rose. “Home usual time,” he announced, hastening 
his departure. Mrs. Brown lifted a connubial cheek. “What do 
you want for dinner?” she asked. 

“How can I tell when I’ve just finished breakfast?” he parried. 

“Well, don’t go eating pie or something that doesn’t agree with 


you for lunch,” she warned. “Order some more apples. An 
apple a day—” 


You know 
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Miss Dale's penetrating Little stories of 
middle age —especial!y masculine middle 
age—might give you the idea that she’s of 
that age herself. She’s not. Beholding 
her, you’d not make the error of thinking 
so,and it wouldn't even be necessary for her 
to tell you she’s a long way below the age 
of thirty, which happens to be the truth. 
“IT know middle age,” she explains, “because 
I’ve so many married uncles and aunts.” 


“T know it. But even a doctor’d be a change,” said Mr. Brown. 
She watched him until he turned the corner. 

“Grouchy,” she summed up. “Just plain grouchy.” And put- 
ting him out of her mind, as was her admirable habit of disposing 
of all unpleasant things, she called Her to clear away. 

Mr. Brown hurried to the neat little suburban station, the 
buckwheats settling heavily, and a large discontent enveloping 
him. At twelve he left his office to go to a near-by lunch-counter. 
“Pie.” he ordered, remembering Mrs. Brown’s admonition, but 

















determined to live his own life. He went on living it through a 
subsequent order of corned-beef-and-cabbage and the uncom- 
fortable necessity of consuming it all so as not to waste it. 

Afterward he walked gloomily around the block. Ought to get 
more exercise, he told himself. It was his noontide litany. He 
regarded the happy hurrying crowd with animosity. His world 
seemed bounded by bakery pies, sticky morning syrup-jugs, and 
evening discontent. He would order the apples when he got back 
to the office. “An apple a day—” Then, “Damn it,” said Mr. 
Brown to himself quite unemotionally. 

A girl’s face looked at him as it turned from a riotous shop- 
window, a winsome face with the red lips somehow perched against 
the white with a dainty promise on them. To Mr. Brown, then, 
came strangely the memory of all the things he had wanted to do 
and wanted to see; unused words paused on his tongue: “opal— 
cathedral—camellias—Venice—azure.” He diagnosed the unde- 
fined panic within him as spring fever. ‘“Mustn’t let on at home. 
No sassafras tea if I can help it.” 

Mrs. Brown’s panacea for the ef- 
fect of the soyth wind or a-starry 
night was sassafras. 

The next noon he stepped out of 
the building where he 
carried on the busi- 
ness which enabled 


him to be a good provider. 
and looked off in the op- 
posite direction. He was 
feeling a little buoyant. 
He had just taken out 
eight thousand dollars 
more life-insurance, and 
they had assured him his 
blood-pressure was that of a man of thirty. Mrs. 
Brown had telephoned she was leaving immediately 
for her mother’s. “Mamma isn’t well,” she had 
explained. “I just had a telegram.” 

“Nice day,” perceived Mr. Brown. 
hoss yet,” he approved himself. 
stepped off briskly. 

Must take more exercise. Every day from now on, he’d walk 
to Twelfth Street before lunching. If his wife went to Iowa 
now, the chances were her mother wouldn't be coming to spend 
July as usual. Perhaps while she was gone, he’d get a new suit. 
Mustn’t forget to write every day. She’d expect it. He irked 
under the necessity of doing the expected. “What a life!” he 
thought, and came near losing it under a rushing truck. 

Some one pushed him with swift force out of the way; the 
driver looked back and swore audibly. The people viewed him 
regretfully, as if he had spoiled a promised bit of entertainment 
for them. 

“You all right?” a voice at his elbow asked. Out of the swirl 
of faces only one stood out, that of the slim girl beside him, the 
owner of the winsome face that he had noticed the day before. 


“Well, lotta life in the old 
A man of thirty, eh? He 
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“Fine, fine,” assured Mr. Brown. “I certainly thank you.” 
And as he looked at her trotting along by his side, shoulder high, 
something lighted inside him. “Yow are plucky,” he added. 

“Not very,” said the girl. “I just sort of happened to be 
there, you see.” 

“It was fine,” insisted Mr. Brown, sticking to his point. “If 
it hadn’t been for you, I’d ’a’ been run over.. I declare I should.” 
He contemplated that for a little. The*girl was trotting on be- 
side him. She had the air of intending to continue so doing. 

Mr. Brown was a just man. He believed in reward of merit 
and things like that. Obviously one couldn't dig in one’s pocket 
and hand a banknote over to a lady who had just saved one’s 
life—not when she was so little and young and pretty and well 
dressed. But he certainly owed her something. 

“Would—would you have a bite of lunch?” he heard himself 
say. “I was just about—that is—I haven’t had mine,” he ex- 
plained, to make himself seem casual. 

The girl’s face became even brighter. ‘“That’d be lovely,” she 
admitted frankly. It relieved Mr. Brown 
immensely to have her take it so matter-of- 
factly. He had undoubtedly done the right 


“Here’s the Congstone,” she indicated. 
And like another man Mr. Brown turned in 
at the grave portal with her. He even took 
her arm up the brief steps. It was a firm 
arm—about a third the size of Mrs. Brown’s. 


“Why don’t you 
get some tulips— 
big ones with pet- 
als falling back 
as if they wanted 
you to kiss their 


darling faces!” 


A noble head-waiter 
led them to a table by 
the window, one of 
those universally coveted tables that are always taken by some 
one else. 

“A cocktail,” said the amazing girl. And to Mr. Brown’s relief 
immediately added: “Grapefruit. And shad roe and bacon very 
crisp, please. A péche melba, and—oh, yes, chocolate!” 

Her dispatch was highly pleasing. “The same,” said Mr. Brown, 
observing at a glance that the péche melba was seventy-five cents, 
yet not caring a jot. 
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He could see himself and her as if they were quite some other 

couple. He was out of himself, somehow, and was regarding an 
engaging scene from a place apart. This wasn’t the Mr. Brown 
who bolted pie at lunch-counters. It wasn’t the Mr. Brown who 
followed his wife obediently down the crowded aisles of modest 
grills. It was some one else entirely, and a very interesting 
man. ‘ 
The girl consumed her food thoroughly yet daintily, sending 
out from time to time a clear little laugh at things Mr. Brown 
said. He felt exceedingly witty under her appreciation. Deep 
content settled over him. The roe, a viand hitherto unknown to 
Mr. Brown, had been very palatable. He had been a little dis- 
mayed at the proper attack on the péche melba and dallied, wait- 
ing until she began. 

Afterward she suggested a cigarette. Mr. Brown had always 
felt feminine cigarettes to indicate “fastness.’ He and Mrs. 
Brown had discussed the matter frequently. Now, as he watched 
the girl through the curling blue of the smoke, he decided it was 
fascinating—in some people. 

Moreover, he noted with approval, she was blonde. It seemed 
decidedly more of an adventure to be lunching with a blonde. 
The little hollows in her elbow, showing quite plainly, were lightly 
tinted sepia. Her skin looked darker, somehow, than the ash- 
golden wisps of hair beneath her hat. 

“Tell me about yourself,” he suggested delicately. She threw 
back her head as one who hears a familiar melody. 

“I'm over at the Art Institute,” she told him. (Ah, an artist! 
He might have known it:) “I’m a model,” she explained, as one 
might say, “I’m a seamstress.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Brown. 

“Everything’s very dull right now. Nothing doing except in 
the altogether. You know.” He was flattered by her assumption 
of his artistic knowledge. When it dawned on him what she 
meant, he flushed. 

“Of course I wont do that.” she said as one colleague to 
another. 

“Of course not,” agreed Mr. Brown. 

“But it does come hard. Being out of work a long time, 
I mean.” 

He could appreciate it must come very hard. He imagined 
her concerned over the pennies in her purse. 

“It’s so monotonous,”” she explained, which left him high and 
dry. He had never fancied being out of a job would be exactly 
monotonous. 

He felt very gay indeed as he went out with his little model, 
saying good-by with pleasant grace at the curb. Bethinking him- 
self just in time, “Can I get you a taxi?” he asked. It was the 
sort of question to which Mrs. Brown would always say, “The 
idea!" But the girl indicated it was a rare thought, and jumped 
lightly in. Mr. Brown turned away delicately, after slipping a 
bill into the driver's hand. He wouldn't want the little model 
to think he was spying on her. But he wondered where she 
lived. 


M RS. BROWN was in a flurry of departure at his homecoming; 
i manifold directions flowed from her. She combined great in- 
capability with amazing intent. She left in a flood of, “Be 
careful what you eat don’t let Her forget to mark the milk you 
shouldn’t need more than a quart a day Friday’s the day for 
the marf to press your clo’es you'll write every: day wont you 
I'll be expecting to hear.” 

Once safely on the train, she kept gesticulating through the 
window indicating further things he should do and others he 
must on no account commit; she might have been Efficiency dis- 
guised as a wife. Mr. Brown felt like a little dog who has run 
around in circies until he is dizzy. He went out of the train- 
shed with his head spinning. 

Strangely enough, he found himself suddenly in front of the 
Congstone, his steps lagging queerly. It had been a nice ‘uncheon. 
Light, delectable, and very, very sociable. Wouldn’t ever see 
her again, probably, and no harm done. A little something to 
remember—just a step out of the beaten path. 

But the next noon he started off for his walk to Twelfth Street 
with his heart beating unusually fast. He wasn’t particularly 
careful at crossings, some undefinable thing within him whisper- 
ing that caution never led one to anything interesting. As he 
approached the Congstone his eyes traveled up and down and 
around, seeing a hundred faces but lingering on none. Then, 
suddenly they rested. The girl swung into view directly before 
him. 

“Hello.” said the girl. And quite as if it had been planned 





Love Shy 


between them, he took her arm and in they went. The noble 
head-waiter unbent as to familiars, and before he fully realized 
it, Mr. Brown and the girl were cozily sitting again at their 
table by the window—their table. 

“T never,” said the girl with a charming air of confession, 
“T never take a thing for breakfast except black coffee and orange- 
juice. That’s why I'm hungry at noon.” She looked at him 
naively as if asking if he blamed her. 

It struck him that was a very reasonable breakfast indeed 
And when, later, he gave Her in his own kitchen orders for a 
like one for himself thereafter, he electrified Her and rose im- 
mediately in Her estimation. The Mister was like a different 
man when the Missus was away, she confided to the ice-man. 


UNCHEONS-on other days became celebrations which Mr 
Brown took suavely. He bought some new ties. He liked to 
see her waiting for him at the hotel entrance. When she was a 
minute late, a thousand fears assailed him. Perhaps she wasn’t 
coming. Perhaps she had been run over. He didn’t know where 
she lived, and so he would never know what had become of her 
Such thoughts plunged him into desolation. And when she ap- 
peared sunnily at last, he would sigh within his soul and call 
himself a fool. Of course it wouldn’t have made any difference 
if she hadn't come. 

Then one day it rained, and Mr. Brown plodded on in the 
dreary shower a good ten minutes before the usual time. He 
didn’t want the little girl to think he might be kept away by 
the rain—heaven forbid! She came like a flower shining in the 
drizzle, and their table had never seemed so wholly theirs as today, 
when they could look out together upon the hurrying. wet, un- 
tabled crowd. Even the waiter had become their personal prop- 
erty and advanced the opinion it was “a ’orrible day.” 

“A sizzling hot omelette avec des herbes,” she suggested easily 

“That'll suit me,” agreed Mr. Brown. Somehow his luncheons 
lately had all agreed with him profoundly. He wondered sometimes 
how he had ever become addicted to those dreadful noontide pies. 

“So you speak French,” he said, wanting her to know he had 
understood the “avec.” 

“Oh, yes. You see, my mother was French. I was born on 
the ocean.” 

“Well!” said Mr. Brown admiringiy, as if it had been some 
special achievement on her part. He had never heard of anyone 
who had not been born properly in a bed on dry land, though as 
he thought of it, he had never made extensive inquiries among 
his acquaintances. 

As they went out, a gladsome chorus of flowers met them in 
the lobby. Of course they had been there on other days, but 
Mr. Brown had never noticed them. 

“Why don’t you get some?” the girl asked as if she really 
could not understand anyone’s resisting them. The suggestion 
seemed feasible to Mr. Brown. 

“What do you like?” he wanted to know. 

“W-e-l-l—” She looked about as a child does in a toy-shop., 
breathlessly, eagerly, as if she wanted to run away with the whole 
stand. ‘“W-e-l-l—jonquils are terribly springy, aren’t they? And 
tulips, those big ones with the petals falling back as if they 
wanted you to kiss their darling little faces!” 

Mr. Brown was slightly startled. He had never considered a 
tulip in that light. 

He placed the box at last, neatly tied with pink string, in her 
outstretched arms. “But I want you to have some too,” she 
said. 

Mr. Brown could hardly imagine himself setting off with a long 
box of daffodils or tulips that wanted their darling little faces 
kissed. But the eyes of the girl beside him indicated so plainly 
what she expected of him that he ordered for himself a dozen 
of the flowers and they started on. 

It had long been Mr. Brown’s custom to present his wife with 
a vase on their marriage anniversary. They were decorative, use- 
ful. They stood all over the place. But never before that night 
had Mr. Brown ever arranged flowers in any one of them. In- 
deed, it is highly doubtful if many of them had ever bloomed 
before. Mrs. Brown considered flowers a waste, particularly 
since those pretty shell-made ones had come in. 

And as Mr. Brown sat deeply at ease beside his tulips, his 
thoughts went on a festival. He watched the smoke from his 
cigarette—he had bought a package two days before; and sud- 
denly the face of the girl appeared all blue and hazy before him. 
He watched it fashion itself slowly, coilingly. Something warm and 
satisfying crept over him. Strange, singing words lilted on his tongue 
—“night—silver—ambient.” He was (Continued on page 100; 
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By 


Gordon Arthur 
Smith 


HEN the little white ball, as vacillating and flirtatious as 
a girl with thirty-eight suitors, finally made up its mind 
to drop into Number Eleven, black, odd and low, young Neil 
Kitchell got up from the roulette-table, yawned happily and said 
to the croupier: “That seems to be just what the doctor ordered. 
Dan. I'll cash in, I guess. Must be almost two o’clock, eh?” 
“Quarter past, Mr. K.,” said Dan, stacking up the multitude of 
blue and white chips that represented Kitchell’s odd dollars, and 
the larger brown plaques that stood each for a thousand. 
“It comes to $24,245, Mr. K.?” he announced, half interrogatively. 
“All right,” said Kitchell. “Leave the forty-five on Number 
Eleven for good luck.” 





“Captain,” he be- 
gan, “I've always 
said you was too 
honest to prosper.” 


quare Wheel 


At one time Gordon Arthur Smith studied 
in Paris for an architect's career. But he 
found more joy in the building of fiction 
than of structures. Perhaps, however, his 
architecture explains how it is that his short 
stories are so well built. Besides, he is the 
son of a literary man, which has also helped. 


“Good luck!” snorted an irascible old lady covered with 
wrinkles and pearls. “You've had nothing but good luck all 
evening, young man. ‘To them that hath shall be given,’ I sup- 
pose. Don’t you good-for-nothing millionaires ever lose?” 

“No,” said Kitchell cheerfully, “—not even our tempers,” and 
he thrust his plaques and his chips into his side pockets and 
made his way to Mr. Farren’s private office. 


> 
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Sidney Farren, known in his more youthful but 
less affluent days as “Honest Sid,” was a person—a 
personage, even—concerning whom you, a stranger, 
might conjecture much and be, for all your pains, com- 
pletely mistaken. His thick white hair, parted neatly 
in the middle; his smooth-shaven face; his alert but 
equitable eyes, dark under darker brows; his nose, 
more Roman than the Romans’, and his long, slim 
hands and feet—all these might have implied a gentle- 
man of patrician birth and breeding, a scholar, an 
esthete, perhaps even an ascetic. But the venerable 
Dan—one has no evidence that he possessed a sur- 
name—could have, alone probably of all Sidney Far- 
ren’s professional friends. 
undeceived you. He would 
not, of course, have done 
any such disloyal thing. 

Dan, had he wished to 
grope back along the un- 
savory alley of memory 
that led to his dismal 
youth, could have told you 
that Farren had been born 
in a garret, reared on the 
sidewalk and educated by 
kicks and curses; that his 
cradle, on warm nights, had 
been a tenement-house fire- 
escape, and his playthings 
empty beer-bottles; that his 
first employment had been 


that of driving a_ milk- 
wagon—proud days those 
were, fragrant with the 


smell of sweet milk and the 
freshness of the hours of 
dawn, proud days for a 
youth of fourteen put sud- 
denly and utterly in charge 
of a sophisticated, vieux 
routier of a horse and of a 
wagon that  unceasingly 
complained of its ailments. 
During the two years that 
Farren devoted to this 
pleasant occupation he had, 
somehow or other, lost 
track of his parents. He 
never learned exactly what 
had happened to them or 
where they had gone. A 
jail sentence for his father. 
the neighbors rumored. His 
mother had moved away. 
leaving no address either 
for her son or for the rent- 
collector. 

Honest Sid—by that 
time he had earned and de- 
served the adjective —tir- 
ing as he grew older of the 
routine of milk-delivery. 
drifted down te the then 
famous Sheepshead Bay. 
where he obtained a job as 
handy lad at one of the racing stables. Occasionally he was per- 
mitted to gallop a cheap selling-pater around the track before 
breakfast, and he once had the privilege of being kicked in the 
chest by the dainty heels of the famous mare Wanda. Later, 
while the trainer held the clock on him. he proved to that skepti- 
cal person that he, Sid, was an unusually clever judge of pace, 
and from that time on, he advanced rapidly to apprentice jockey 
and then, eventually, to first-string jockey for the. stable. 

Thrown, by the accident of his occupation, into a community 
where gambling was not so much a pastime as a business, he 
took to the exhilarating vice easily and successfully; but Dan, 
who through all these years had been watching over him like 
an older brother, would have told you that Sid always played 
square. The opportunities for a jockey to be crooked were, in 
those days, even more numerous, probably, than they are now, 
for horse-racing had not yet come to be frowned upon by the 
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It was fortunate for Sid that he rode for 
an owner who was as straight as himself and who saw to it 


law and the prophets. 


personally that his trainer played the game. The horses that Sid 
rode were ridden out to the limit, and his instructions invari- 
ably were: “If you can’t win, try for place; and if you can't 
get place, try to show; and don’t you dare bring in a horse of 
mine, after a race, that isn’t sweating.” 

Sid needed no such warning, however. Honesty and he were 
inseparable. And so he was a respected jockey, but not, in cer- 
tain circles, a very popular one. 

When he grew too heavy to ride, he became a bookmaker. 
and it was then that he associated Dan with him professionally 
as his assistant. He prospered, and the age of twenty-four found 
him with forty thousand dollars distributed among his pockets 
and the savings banks. Thereupon, after cautious deliberation, 
he leased an old brownstone house and installed two roulette- 




















Dan went with him as head croupier. 
Fortune, 


wheels and a hazard game. 
That marked the beginning of his real prosperity. 
surprised and no doubt a little shocked at his honesty, favored 
him, and every few years he was able to move to better and 


larger houses and to attract richer if not better clients. That his 
wheels were run with scrupulous fairness had by now become a 
widely known and somewhat reluctantly acknowledged fact. 

“Tf a house can’t win honestly when there are two zeros in 
its favor,’ Sid would say, “then Monte Carlo, with only one 
zero, must be either dishonest or a losing proposition.” And 
everyone was aware, of course, that Monte Carlo was neither. 

When he felt that he had secured for himself more money 
than he needed, he married a wife—an attractive, eminently prac- 
tical young thing who was willing to overlook Sidney’s dubious 
profession as long as it was lucrative. She was ambitious and 
energetic, and backed by Sidney’s money, she succeeded before 
long in edging herself into a social stratum that extended as far 
east as Fifth Avenue but no farther. Sidney she kept in the 
background until she had improved his grammar. 

They had one child, a daughter, who, as Sidney might have 
put it, was nominated at birth for the Society Stakes by her 
doting mother. They called her Camille—one doesn’t know why; 
and Mrs. Farren joined a stylish church in order to have her 
baptized therein. Had Mrs. Farren had her way, Camille would 
have grown up to be an even greater snob than her mother: 
Thut fortunately, in her early youth, the girl manifested an inde- 


Sid stood up, his lips white with anger. 
“Shut up, you little crook,” he said. 
“Bad luck, eh? You make me sick!” 


pendence of spirit that delighted 
Sid as much as it distressed Mrs. 
Farren. Subconsciously aware 
that, as far as any genuine sen- 
timent went, his wife was a stone 
wall against which he might butt 
his head in vain, Sid turned ea- 
gerly to the readily demonstrated 
affection of his daughter. He 
gave his love to her unstintingly; 
her welfare and her happiness 
were more important to him than 
anything else in the world. 

Accordingly it was with ill- 
concealed chagrin that he agreed 
to Camille’s marriage to the man 
whom Mrs. Farren had picked 
out—a down-at-the-heels English- 
man who claimed to be a younger 
son of a viscount. Mrs. Farren 
thought him perfection; Camille 
said that she loved him—as, in- 
deed, she did; and Sidney sur- 
rendered in the face of superior 
numbers. Satisfied, then, with 
this consummation of her ambi- 
tions, Mrs. Farren proceeded to 
die of influenza a month after the 
wedding. 

Sidney, left alone with Dan, 
found to his uneasy surprise that 
he was not unhappy. It is true 
that he missed Camille poign- 
antly; but Eddie, her husband, 
was rather ashamed of Sid Farren 
and used his influence, which was 
great, to keep Camille away from 
him as much as possible. Thus 
the father and daughter gradually 
drifted apart. 

Meanwhile the wheel continued 
to hum as merrily as ever and 
the hazard dice to click happily 
in the box: and Sid’s fortune 
varied, as it will when the game 
is honest. Even with two zeros 
in his favor, Sid knew well 
enough that to win consistently the play must be steady and 
evenly distributed; and this was a situation which, while it ex- 
isted at Monte Carlo, could not. by reason of the comparative 
paucity of his clientele, always exist for him. So there were 
occasions when he was forced to dig deep into his bank-account 
in order to weather some continued streak of adverse luck; and 
it was on one of these uncomfortable occasions that young Neil 
Kitchell entered the gambler’s private office with chips and 
markers calling for over twenty-four thousand dollars. 

Farren. who had been employed in adding up the depressingly 
meager sum of his quick assets, turned from his desk to greet 
Kitchell. 

“Well, Mr. Kitchell.” he said cordially, “I understand the num- 
bers came right for you again this evening. How much are you 
holding me up for this trip?” 

“Pretty close to twenty-five thousand, Mr. Farren.” The 
young man emptied the counters from his pockets onto the shin- 
ing mahogany desk. “Number Eleven,” he explained, “was good 
to me.” 

Farren got up and busied himself with the combination of his 
safe, so that Kitchell failed to note the sudden grayness that had 
driven the color from his face. 

“You wont mind taking my check for part of the amount, Mr. 
Kitchell? I find I’m a bit short of ready cash.” 

Kitchell chuckled.. “Your check’s every bit as good as ready 
cash,” he said. “Neither of us should worry.” 
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“The batteries.” ex 
plained Farren grimly, 
“are concealed under 
the floor-boards. The 


rest speaks for itself.” 


“No,” agreed Farren 
slowly, “it doesn’t pay 
to worry.” 

He handed Kitchell 
ten one-thousand-dollar 
bills and a check for the 
balance. 

“Now you can afford 
to buy yourself a de- 
cent-looking hat, eh?” 
he said with a rather 
labored attempt at light- 
ness 

“Oh,” said Kitchell 
“T’ll probably lose it all 
back to you tomorrew 
night—lose it or double 
it. I’ve been so lucky 
here all week that I owe 
you your revenge, Mr 
Farren.” 

He extended a friendly 
hand to the gambler 
“Good night,” he said 
“Tl be back tomorrow 
evening about ten 
o'clock, after I put my 
young parents to bed.” 

“Do that, Mr. Kitch- 
ell, do that by all means 
We're always glad to 
lose money to you or to 
win it from you. We 
like clean players in 
our house, Mr. Kitchell.”’ 

The youth flushed 
with pleasure. Strangely 
enough, he had never 
been paid a tribute that 
gratified him more 
Praise from Sir Hubert 
was to him nothing in 
comparison to praise 
from Honest Sid Far- 
ren; for the young have 
their own standards and 


bow down to strange 
gods. 
Farren, after Kitch- 


ell’s departure, returned 
to his figuring. The 


well-kept fingers that 
held the pencil were 
alarmingly unsteady 


There was a vague, anx- 
ious feeling at his heart. 

“That wont do at all,” 
he thought. “I must be getting old. It’s not like me to take on 
this way about nothing. Better give up cigars, I suppose. Now, 
let’s see how we stand. Three thousand, eight hundred in cash, 
and six thousand, odd, in the banks. That’s pretty low—a pretty 
low margin to keep going on—but it’s something.” 

He leaned over and pressed an electric buzzer twice, and pres- 
ently there appeared the venerable Dan. 

“How are the others making out?” asked Farren. 

“Well,” said Dan petulantly, “they’re losin’, all right, but you 
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know what that bunch is, Captain. Pikers, that’s all—damn 
pikers. And the women’s the worst. That old Mrs. Peebles is 
out only about a hundred and fifty, but she’s hollerin’ like we’d 
cut off her ears to steal her earrings. We'd oughtn’t to let no more 
women in, Captain, as God knows I’ve told you often enough.” 

“You’re severe, Dan,” said Farren with a tolerant smile.’ 
“Women are at least decorative creatures.” a 

“My foot!” Dan exclaimed. “If that Mrs. Peebles is dec: 
rative, I’m a Rooshian dancer.” 
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“Never mind, Dan. Get them all out as soon 
as you can, and when they've gone. come in here 
to me. There's something I particularly want 
to speak to you about.” 

Dan nodded. He had a very accurate idea of just what sums 
his employer had lost during the last month. He knew that 
Neil Kitchell alone had taken away over a hundred thousand in 
five nights of play; he remembered with disgust the occasion 
when the outrageous Mrs. Peebles had managed to lose seventy- 
five dollars while her quiet, well-mannered husband was winning 
seventy-five thousand; and he remembered, no longer with care- 
less amusment, the night when Bobby Carr had introduced his 
shy, lisping, seventeen-year-old bride, and the young innocent 
had cleaned up just seventeen thousand by playing her age num- 
ber all evening. “Come on, you Theventeen!” she would cry, 
and clap her little hands, and Dan had thought it very cute in- 
deed, until Seventeen did come out three times in succession. 

And so when, a half-hour later, the huge iron front door had 
clanged behind the back of the last guest, Dan presented him- 
self before Farren with a premonition that trouble was upon them. 

“Sit down, Dan,” recommended Sid quietly. “How much 
did your friends the pikers leave behind them?” 

“Nine hundred, about,” said Dan with contempt, “—the 
widow's mite.” 

“Well,” said Farren, “you might as well know the worst. 
There’s less than ten thousand dollars between me and shutting 
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up shop. He handed 
Dan the slip of paper on 
which he had been figur- 
ing his assets. “Here,” 
he said, “you can see for 
yourself 4g 

“I knew it was bad, 
Captain.” said Dan, “but 
I'd no idea it was as bad 
as that.” He glanced 
cursorily at Farren’s arith- 
metical effort. Then, in 
silence, he crossed one 
knee over the other and 
lit a cigar. When he 
spoke at last. he did so 
tentatively, apologetically, 
like a child renewing an 
already often denied request. 

“Captain.” he began. “I've always said you 
was too honest to prosper. Yours is the only 
straight wheel in New York City.” 

“Yes,” agreed Farren shortly, ‘and it'll re- 
main straight or go out of business.” 

“You mean,” observed Dan, “that if it re- 
mains straight, it will go out of business. That’s a cinch. Now, 
listen to me, Captain,’ he continued. “You know and I know 
that ten thousand dollars aint going to see you through another 
evening’s bad luck, especially if young Kitchell’s playing. It 
aint, is it?” 

“No, certainly not.” 

“Well, then, what I say is, don’t let there be no bad luck. 
We've got the batteries and the wiring all set just waiting to be 
connected up with that wheel you bought ten years ago from 
Benny Horowitz. Why, Captain, that wheel’s just plain sick to 
death of being run straight. Benny never ran it straight, and it 
aint used to it. That wheel, honest to God, Captain, don’t like 
losing. Why wont you give it a chance?” 

Sid Farren shook his head. “There's no use talking that way, 
Dan. I've never been crooked in my life, and at my age I don't 
intend to begin. You know how I stand on that subject. Dan.” 

The venerable Dan looked grieved. He essayed one last des- 
perate argument. “Yes,” he said. ‘it’s all very good for you to 
talk about being too old to change your ways, Captain, but what 
I'd like to know is aint you too old to go into a new business? 
I know damn’ well / am. And wont you have to go into a new 
business if you shut down on the wheel?” 

“You seem to forget,” answered Sid, “that I've got about a 
quarter of a million dollars’ worth of knicknacks upstairs here 
in my own house. I'm not likely to starve, Dan; and as long 
as I don't, you don’t. Good night, Dan. Put out the lights, will 
you? I’m going up to bed.” 

Farren climbed the stairs to his private rooms in the top of 
the house. The stairs seemed, that evening, long and steep and 
laborious, and it was with a sigh of fatigue that was physical 
as well as mental that he eased his lean body into a comfortable 
chair beneath the table-lamp. There, relaxed, and with eyes half 
shut, he leaned back and contemplated the treasures that he, an 
ex-milkman, an ex-jockey and soon about to be an ex-gambler, 
had gathered together during the later and more prosperous years. 
A quarter of a million dollars, he had told Dan, was represented 
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in the room in which he was now sitting. Sid Farren was not so 
inured to wealth as to forget that a quarter of a million dollars 
was ‘a considerable sum of money; and yet, as he looked about 
him, he would not willingly have exchanged his cherished pos- 
sessions for a sum greater, even, than that. Sid was the true 
collector, to whom a find is inevitably of more value than the 
price paid to secure it. 

His living-room, or, as it might with reason have been called, 
his library and museum, was long but comparatively narrow. 
Tall windows, draped with plum-colored silk, afforded light both 
from the north and from the south, for the room occupied the 
entire depth of the building. On the west wall bookcases of oak 
rose to the height of a man’s head, and above these were rows 
of shelves partitioned to contain Farren’s Chinese porcelains. 

In the center of the east wall was a large fireplace and a 
mantel of carved stone, a copy of an early English example. 
Four paintings, two on each side of the fireplace, hung on this 
wall, and the period to which they belonged was indicative of 
the conservative taste of their owner, who had never been 
taught to admire the appalling idiocies of the moment. 


JrARREN permitted his eyes to linger lovingly on his priceless 

pictures—a Cazin, with its storm-clouds riding on the wind; an 
early Rénoir landscape, with spring sunlight and shadow, grass 
and willows and a flash of the Seine; a dim Dégas, full of the 
mystery of dark corners off-stage; and finally one of Monet’s 
most brilliant garden pools with pond lilies. 

Farren had selected them all himself, unadvised. No dealer or 
critic or omniscient friend had heckled him into buying what he 
did not want. He had seen them either in some dealer’s window 
or at exhibitions; he had asked the price, paid it without ques- 
tion, and hung the paintings on his wall for his personal and 
private delectation. 

In the same manner he had bought his Chinese porcelains, his 
Oriental rugs, his furniture—Jacobean, for the most part—and 
his rare books. In the case of the porcelains, his preference had 
gone to those of the Tsing period rather than to the cruder but 
more notorious Ming—vases, plates, candlesticks, bowls, ginger- 
jars and pilgrim bottles glistened and flamed in their dark oak 
compartments above the bookshelves. It is doubtful if Sid knew 
what they were or what they represented; but he knew that 
they were beautiful in his eyes, and they rejoiced his soul. He 
had picked up some of the French words with which the Jes- 
uits had designated the different glazes and colors, and when he 
was alone in his sanctuary he enjoyed repeating these aloud. 
The venerable Dan would have been startled and alarmed had 
he heard his employer murmuring such phrases as famille verte 
and famille noire and aubergine and sang de beuf and rouge de fer 
and rose verte and mille fleurs. Honest Sid Farren talking French 
to a lot of Chinese bric-a-brac? Incredible! 

But although Dan never surprised Sid making love to his 
porcelains, he did occasionally catch him in the act of reading 
his books. Unfortunately, the most precious of his books Sid 
was unable to read, for it was written in Latin—a Book of Hours, 
printed in red and black with illuminated initial letters. This 
masterpiece, Sid explained to the bewildered Dan, had been 
wrought four centuries ago by Simon du Bois for a rascal 
called Geofroy Tory, who knew beauty and coveted it in all forms. 


ONCE Sid could not refrain from showing Dan his “Pickwick” 
in the original parts. 

“That,” he said, “cost me over two thousand dollars.” 

“It don’t look it,” said Dan. 

Sid pointed out the vignette on the title page. 

“You see that signboard over the doorway?” he asked. 

“Uh-huh,” said Dan. 

“Look at the name written on it. That’s Sam Weller’s name, 
and you see it’s spelled with a capital V. Well, if it had been 
spelled with a W, the thing wouldn't have cost me nearly as 
much.” 

Dan nodded. “Yes,” he said, “mistakes are always expensive.” 

Dan admired Sid’s rugs but disliked the furniture. 

“You chairs aint what I call comfortable, Sid,” he once 
complained; and he shifted his frame about in a high-backed 
chair that Grinling Gibbons was supposed to have carved out 
of oak for Charles II. 

The curious part of it was that Sid himself cared no more 
than Dan who had built the chair or for whom he had built it. 
Neither its value nor its beauty was enhanced in Sid’s eyes 
merely because it had once possibly served to support the august 
rear of a Stuart king. 


The Square Wheel 


But even on that melancholy night, Farren, brooding in his 
chair, derived consolation from possessions whose beauty he 
perceived but did not understand. 

“If it comes to the worst,” he thought, “I'll sell the house, 
but never what’s in this room.” And he smiled as he re- 
flected that the contents of that one room were of more vaiue 
than all the rest of the house together. 

He took down from its shelf a volume of a set of Longfeilow 
which he had had beautifully bound in London by Riviére, and 
called upon his favorite poet to soothe his harassed mind. He was, 
however, diverted from the simple and saccharine lines by the 
sound of his private bell clamoring through the night silence like 
a disaster. There is something ominous in the ring of a doorbell 
late at night. 

Sid put his book aside, looked at his watch, which indicated 
half-past three, and then, with nerves overtaut, waited for the 
bell to ring again. It did, almost immediately—a succession of 
staccato peals that spoke of urgency as clearly as any words could 
have expressed it. Farren found himself loath to descend the 
stairs. For a moment he hoped that Dan, who slept in a back 
room on the ground floor, might hear it; but Dan was a sound 
sleeper, and the bell sounded only in Farren’s rooms. 

He stepped out into the hallway and pressed the electric-light 
switch that illuminated the staircase. Then he descended, slowly, 
reluctantly, full of indefinable forebodings. As he went, he con- 
tinued to hear the yelping of the bell growing gradually fainter 
behind him. At the heavy iron street door, he paused an instant 
before cautiously drawing back the small sliding panel with which 
all gamblers’ doors are equipped. 

“Well, who is it?” he demanded, peering out into the darkness 
of the outer vestibule. 

The answer came in a woman’s voice, the voice of a frightened 
woman. 

“Is that you, Father? 
God’s sake, let us in!” 

“Oh,” he said, half relieved and half angry, “it’s you, is it!” 
But he unhooked the ponderous, jangling chain and slipped back 
the bolts. “Come in,” he said. 


It’s me—it’s Camille and Eddie. For 


HEY came in quickly and furtively, like peop'e with uneasy 
consciences; and Sid, when he had carefully replaced the 
chain and bolts, stood silent, questioning them with his eyes. 

“I’m sorry,” began Camille. “I know it’s awfully late, but 
we had to see you. It’s terribly important.” 

Eddie, her husband, twitched and trembled behind her, but 
said nothing. He was an insignificant, unhealthy-looking fellow, 
with a lean, hungry face and unsteady bloodshot eyes. He ap- 
peared particularly frail beside his robust. wife. 

“You'd better come upstairs to my room,” said Farren briefly. 

He led the way, and they followed, Camille with little gasps 
that were abortive sobs, and Eddie breathing heavily with a sort 
of whistling noise. 

“Now,” said Farren, when he had seated them opposite him, 
“what’s the trouble?” 

They hesitated to begin, each looking to the other for sup- 
port. Finally Camille, who seemed more the man of the two, 
gave herself an impatient shake and said: “Let’s get it over with. 
It amounts simply to this—that if Eddie doesn’t raise over a 
hundred thousand dollars by day after tomorrow morning, he'll 
go to jail.” 

In the dismal silence that followed, Farren turned his eyes on 
his son-in-law, who sat hunched up in the chair of Charles II. 

“Ts that true, Eddie?” 

“Yes, a hundred and twenty thousand.” 

“Who did you steal it from?” Farren’s voice held neither sym- 
pathy nor anger. It was judicial, cold, emotionless. 

“T didn’t steal it,” protested Eddie. “I used it for margin.” 

“He stole it from Senator Streyer’s account with the firm,” put 
in Camille with something of her father’s straightforwardness. 

“Oh,” said Farren. ‘Well, go on, Camille; you at least seem 
tc be willing to face the facts of the case. Go on.” 

“You remember,” said Camille, “that Senator Streyer, at your 
request, got Eddie his job.” 

“T certainly do remember.” 

“Well, that was just after Eddie and I were married. The 
Senator wanted to play the market, but being in politics, he 
didn’t want the account to stand in his own name. So he had 
Eddie put it in his. It’s been going on that way now for three 
or four years. Eddie buys or sells just as the Senator tells him, 
and forwards the Senator the execution-slips.” 

“IT understand.” (Continued on page 160) 























Bernice Brown began writ- 
ing when she was a little 
girl in one of the great 
States in the north Mid- 
west. After leaving col- 
lege, she fared valiantly 
forth to New York and un- 
dertook her attack upon the 
editors there. She achieved 
no overnight success, but 
little by little her vivid 
studies of character against 
the background of her na- 
tive country commenced to 
make an impression. To- 
day it may be said that she 
has won her spurs, and is 
sitting pretty on Pegasus. 
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She hesitated, “J 
suppose nothing 
matters much. 
But we all set a 
stint for our- 
selves to do.” 
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B,y Bernice Brown 


T only unwise thing Grover Dahlgren had ever done was 
to write that letter to Marion Pertwee. Of course, he had 
never intended to mail it. He expected to destroy it, as com- 
pletely as though it had never existed. It was an exhibition of 
weakness to write it at all. But it was a weakness no one but 
he should ever know of. 

Dahlgren tormented himself with the vision of Marion receiv- 
ing his letter. He could see her walk down the steps, through the 
cherry orchard, billowy now with whiteness, through the absurd 
rustic arbor Walter had built for her, to the hollow cylinder of 
the mail-box. The mail on Turkey Road, he knew, was delivered 
at three o’clock. Walter would be at the mine—Walter, Dah!- 
gren mused, with his bad luck, his kind-heartedness, his optimism, 
his ineffectuality. 

Walter had built that clumsy arbor, because he thought she 
would find it beautiful. She came there every day for the mail, 
not because she ever expected any. The Pertwees had few 
friends, fewer correspondents. But Marion liked the smell of 


the place, the look down the road, the quickening moment when 
she thrust her hand into the pipelike aperture. 

Marion was a curious person. She rever quite belonged to 
Walter, to the place, perhaps to any place. Walter knew it, in 
a way. She was too good for him. Or perhaps he was just too 
unlucky for anyone—Walter, who had the best heart in the 
world. No one, Dahleren mused, could be more unlike Walter 
than himself. Was there, after all, a common denominator for 
all men, even for Walter Pertwee and for him? 

Dahlgren was the big man of the county, indeed of the whole 
southern part of the State. He was Congressman; he was master 
of the local political machine. There was every reason to be- 
lieve he would soon be governor. His name had already been 
suggested for the Senate. There was no telling what would 
happen. Dahlgren was a man possessed of every grim, unspar- 
ing attribute of success. He was logical, he was intelligent, he 
was single-track. He was without mercy toward anything that 
diverted his progress. He was utterly without mercy toward himself. 
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The only person who had ever come between him and his 
career was Marion Pertwee. Marion was a distinct detour. In 
fact, she was a deliberate digression. She took up his time not 
only outside but inside business hours. The fact of their rela- 
tionship exhibited always the highest caution, but his longings 
were disquietingly uncautious. 

Of course, Marion Pertwee was married, and this fact was a 
safeguard. She was a thoroughly obscure person; she had never 
made any demands upon him. Grover Dahlgren never intended 
to marry at all, but if he did, it should be some one who would 
be of service to him in his advancement, some one who would 
not distract him from the business of success by making any 
claim upon his emotions. 

He had no intention of marrying a person like 
Marion Pertwee. He would care for her. She 
would be capable of putting into his mind other 
absorptions beside party organization. She would be 
capable of making him happy. It was a little un- 
safe to care for her, even with the barrier of her 
marriage between them. 

Dahlgren had met Marion during the war. She 
was chairman of the shipping-committee of the 
local Red Cross. Dahlgren saw her first on a 
flying visit home. He was speaking for the “drive,” 
and as the local statesman he looked in upon all 
the local war activities. It was late in the after- 
noon that he went into the storeroom in which 
Marion was working. She was alone, tired, her 
hands rough from the handling of wool and boxes 
She looked up as he entered. 

“Hello.” he said; “are you seeing it through alone?” 

She smiled. “I wanted to get this last box finished up.” 

“There's always a last box, isn’t there?” 

She looked at him. He too was surprised at the interest 
of his remark. “I suppose so.” She hesitated. “I suppose 
nothing matters much. But we all set a stint for ourselves to 
do. And we get excited about doing it.” Marion blushed. This 
was more than she had talked to anyone for a long time. “You're 
Congressman Dahlgren, aren’t you?” 

He nodded. 

“You have set a big stint for yourself, haven't you?” 

Grover Dahlgren was embarrassed. Her seriousness had caught 
him off-guard. “It’s a good game.” he blustered. 

“Game?” She smiled, and he felt ridiculous before her un- 
belief. 

He smiled again. “I suppose that was an affectation. I suppose 
I care.” How curious that he should be saying this to her, a 
woman he had never heard of five minutes before! “Let me help 
you,” he offered. It was safer dealing with the concrete. 

With shy awkwardness he followed her directions. nailed down 
the top of the crate, dragged it into the hallway. and opened the 
boxes the contents of which were to be sorted and repacked 
tomorrow. 

Marion Pertwee thanked him. It was dark now. 

“Can't I take you some place?” He had hardly intended to 
offer. She hesitated. “I’m meeting my husband at Tolbert 
Corners.” 

“Let me take you that far. It’s dark.” He had put the affair 
at once upon a reasonable basis. 

They walked through the town toward the crossroads. Some- 
times they chatted. Dahlgren was both ill at ease and attracted. 
He asked her about the Red Cross work. She told him. There 
was never anything personal in his questions, but she knew that 
he listened with interest to each fragment of a reply. “I come 
in every day, and my husband meets me here in the evening on 
his way home from the mine. He’s at Enterprise.” 

“Do you haye to go far from the Corners?” This was his 
way of asking her where she lived. 

She shook her head. “Not far. You see, that’s how Walter 
can manage it. He can do the chores mornings and evenings on 
the farm, and have time enough to work at Enterprise besides. 
A winter farm ‘isn’t strenuous.” 

Dahigren saw. Her husband augmented his small earnings as 
a farmer by working in the coal-mine. Her husband was one of 
those men with side-lines. Dahlgren knew the sort, always busy, 
always cheerful, always salving over the disappointment of the 
present with hopes for the future. They never faced existence. 
They would die with the conviction that they would be million- 
aires in heaven. 

There was a grocery-store at Tolbert Corners. In the light 
from the windows stood a team of horses hitched to the pal- 
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She handed the letter back 
to him. “I know what is in 
it. I have always known.” 


ing. Their heads drooped. The 
blanket of one had slipped and 

hung now, like a hammock, below 

the beast’s belly. Walter would be 
inside the store, maybe putting up 

a new shelf for Charley Squires. 

or tinkering with a secondhand ; 
cash-register. Marion frowned when 

she saw the horse thus unprotected 

from the weather. 

Walter would be the last person on earth to let anything suffer. 
That was one reason he wasn’t a very good farmer; he didn’t 
drive his animals hard enough. Of course, he just hadn’t noticed 
the horse’s blanket had slipped. He probably hadn’t fastened 
it carefully enough in the first place, and yet he always meant 
to be so careful. 

Marion made a start to pull the blanket into place, but Dah!- 
gren stopped her. A little awkwardly, again, he did her bidding. 

“Thank you,” she said. “My husband is in the store. I'll go 
in and get him. Good night.” 

He lifted his hat and stood a moment. “Good night,” he said. 
Without looking once into the window he went away. He would 
not gratify anything so human as curiosity. The less he knew. 
the freer he was of entanglements. He only knew, however, that 
he was not going to avoid seeing her. He might even go so far 
as to create the circumstance. This was time out, of course, but 
he would keep it in its place... .. 

By spring Marion Pertwee had been transferred to the office 
of the Red Cross. She was a neat typist and an orderly file- 
clerk. She never talked; she was quiet in her movements: 
and although she was a large-boned, solidly built woman, she 
walked and she used her hands with a deliberate accuracy that 
reflected more than grace. Dahlgren wondered whether she was 
stupid or whether she had all the wisdom of the ages. She spoke 
commonplaces, but she made one feel as though cleverness was 
only a glittering rag to cover up emptiness. One would not ex- 
pect Ceres to be epigrammatic. 

Dahlgren was often in the office. She neither ignored him, 
nor was she apparently conscious of his presence. She was always 
busy, never hurried. He liked her low brow, her dignity. He 
liked her because she made no motion to attract him. He liked 
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her because it was safe to like her. She 
was obscure, she was married, she was 
not a coquette. 

Sometimes in Washington he had oc- 
casion to write her. The letters were 
always business. Her replies were al- 
ways business. Her style had the stiltedness of copybook letters, 
and yet why wasn’t one way of saying things as good as another, 
when the things that were worth saying could not be said anyway? 
“Yours of the 15th inst. received, and the blanks you asked for 
were sent the 17th by registered mail.” “We wish to thank you 
for the attention you gave the Derieux case. Mrs. Derieux is 
satisfied to know Dan is in the hospital and being cared for. 
We beg to remain, very truly yours,” and so forth. 

Dahlgren used to read and reread her letters. How curious 
that he should have happened into the Red Cross storeroom that 
day at twilight, that he should have found her, alone, finishing 
packing a box by the light of a squeaking gas-jet, that he should 
have walked to the crossroads with her through the snow-lit 
town—that he should have felt in her something different from 
anything he had felt in any other woman! 

After the war Maricn Pertwee decided to keep on working. 





Perhaps she didn’t even 
decide. She just kept on. 
They had no children, and 
Walter, even with his 
work at the mine, didn’t 
make enough to meet the 
mortgage. 

Dahlgren gave her a job 


in his campaign office. 
Young Rufe Davis was 
his secretary, and Rufe 
got on with her. Rufe 


was impetuous and care- 
less. She was thoughtful. 
She found the papers he 
lost; she could read his 
disgraceful writing. She 
reminded him of the rail- 
road tickets he must buy, 
of the hotel-reservations 
during the speaking-trip. 
Rufe Davis was a steam- 
boat for work, and as de- 
sirous of pleasing as a 
collie puppy, but his 
efforts met not always 
with acclamation. 

He was, however, clever 
with publicity. He got 
on with newspaper people, 
and Dahlgren chose never 
to be identified personally 
with this end of politics. 
Publicity was valuable, 
but it must all come indi- 
rectly. He never once 
mentioned to anyone a 
single triumph. All the 
news that came out about 
him filtered. He was will- 
ing to bide his time. His 
was no flash-in-the-pan 
career. What did ten 
years, twenty, matter in 
building up a monument 
of greatness? 

Marion was like - him, 
noncommittal. He liked 
her silence, her way of 
accepting him without a 
word being spoken by 
either of them. He liked 
her quietude. Walter he 
had seen a dozen times. 
He could have made life 
easier for Walter. There were a dozen minor political appoint- 
ments he could get him, in the post-office, as assistant tax-col- 
lector. Any would have fed Walter’s ego, would have made him 
happy. But Dahlgren chose not to identify himself even thus 
closely with the fortunes of the Pertwee family. Of course he saw 
Marion every day he was in Sayville, but that was different. He 
would never give her a sign she could mistake for interest. No 
one should ever know how he felt about her, even Marion. It 
never once crossed his masculine mind that she might already 
know how he felt. 

Dahlgren could have cooked up a dozen ways to get Walter out 
of town. He could have offered Marion a job in Washington, 
had he chosen, but he did not chose. 

In April the campaign ended, and Dahlgren was going back to 
the capital for the extra session. It was hot, and he was tired. 
He had driven himself as only a fanatic can drive himself. He 
was thin, and his features had taken on an angular gauntness. 
But he was never impatient, never ill-tempered. It was part of 
his code not to let himself give way to anything so human as ill- 
temper. 

Everyone worked for Dahlgren with almost the same devotion 
that Dahlgren worked for himself. Without ever giving any- 
thing of himself, he exerted a curious magnetism. His campaign 
had been brilliant; it had been effective, yet not for one instant 
spectacular. His next campaign would be more brilliant. He 
might one day be Senator. (Continued on page 144) 
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Grimshaw 
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A traveler in the South Seas 
reports having noticed in the 
lobby of Port Moresby’s lead- 


ing hotel a group obviously discussing business mat- 
ters. The person the traveler particularly observed 
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wore spectacles,a sun helmet, a flannel shirt, well- \ ‘ta Ad 8 


worn riding breeches and high laced boots. “Who is 


that?” the traveler asked an attache of the hotel. “That 
is Beatrice Grimshaw,” he was told. And it was. 


HE shadows of the trees, in that still lake, were like the 

spreading greens of a moss agate. Surprisingly, in the 
middle, a tongue of gold trembled out, licking toward the center 
of the lake. You raised your eyes to see what this thing might 
be, and once again the Shwe-dagon, flaming into heaven, seized 
you by the heart. There was no escaping it—in the town or 
miles away, it dominated, it was, Rangoon. 

You thought a great deal about it. You had time to think, 
because there were many days to wait for a boat. You had come 
up-country, where the rubber collapse was spreading general 
ruin, in a vague foolish hope of finding the “good billet,” that is 
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always somewhere else, round the corner. It was still some- 
where else. You were beginning to get frightened. The boat 
had been put oif, and hotel-bills were high, and somehow or other, 
things had worked out so that you hadn’t even enough to pay 
the steamer-fare home, once your bill was settled. 

And looking down at the exquisite picture of that golden love- 
liness, you cursed it in your heart. For it is very hard, when 
you are drifting fast toward the rocks of financial disaster, to 
know that just above you, three hundred feet of pure gold leaf, 
caked inches thick on stones, is topped by a slab of solid gold 
three feet by one and a half, set with diamonds, rubies, emeralds. 
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thwe-Dagon 


Illustrated by Charles Sarka 


ORK had not been inside the Pagoda grounds; hardly any 
Europeans enter them nowadays, since the insulting edict that 
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smote the sky, springing from a golden, onion-shaped base. And 
he had strained his eyes enviously up toward the small horizontal 
finger, dark against the blue, that capped the soaring spire of 
the Pagoda summit. That was the flag, the flag of thick 
pure gold, seven or eight hundred years old, starred with 
jewels, each one worth a fortune. It was safe enough; cer- == == 
tainly no one could touch it. The onion-bulge of the Pagoda , 
r 
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orders the white man to take off shoes and stockings, and advance pai 2: = il aia 
barefooted, over ground trodden by innumerable lepers and dis- IN Zea HE Si) 
eased beggar-folk, to the shrines about the great Pagoda itself. eT ae ae HH] (Zz ‘= — “A 
But he had often looked up at the amazing shaft of gold that i it y, 
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was unclimbable, even if the priests and pilgrims, never ab- 

sent, would not at once have massacred, despite all British y | 

rule, anyone mad enough to attempt such folly. iyi 
Down here in the Cantonment Gardens, York, looking at Yoh Uy 1 | 

the golden image in green water, fingered his few last coins, A Lada Mom | 

beyond the price of the steamer ticket that was to take him = =e = 

from poverty in the East to poverty in London. He bit yi) | 
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his cigarette in two, and threw it away. For he was wish- 
ing, so hard that it hurt, for the old days back again in 
Burma—the days he had vaguely heard of, before England’s 
conquest and the driving 
out of Theebaw. He was 
sure that in those times 
adventurers like himself 
had often enough found 
fortune, in ways that no 
one heard about. Why, 
today, if he weren’t afraid 
of the British Govern- 
ment, he’d swear he could 
have made a plan of some 
kind. The thing must be 
worth a _ million—any- 
thing you liked to name; 
and there it was up in 
the sky, doing no good to 
anyone. But of course, 
as things were— 

It was growing dusk at fe 
last; the Shwe-dagon in 3 
the water, and the Shwe- 
dagon in the sky, were 
fading into fingers of dull 


gray. York turned his // Y YA. Wh bf > “Lp DN WS 

back upon them. They YH, Ma YW Y JY /jy / YY : WN) yh yr eee 

leaped, on that instant, 7 ty Y, yy Wy WW f wr 
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into one long serpent of 
electric stars, standing on 
its tail. York did not 
look. He knew they 
were lighting up, but he 
hated the Shwe-dagon. 
A few hours later, in the 
lounge of the shabby-fine hotel, 
incrusted with dirt and marble, 
they were talking over York. 
Two or three men, wearing 
the curious costume of coat, 
shirt and “shorts” affected by 
Rangoon in leisure hours, were 
sitting round a _ small table, 
smoking, and drinking beer. It 
was moderately hot—scarce 
warmer than an English August 
afternoon, for this was the cool 
season. The fans whined above. 
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One diamond was 
as big as a shilling. 
What could the 
thing be worth, 
wondered York. 
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Burman waiters, tall, bearded, professorial, moved in stately ' tds 


fashion, serving drinks. 
“Asked you about it too, did he?” ait 3 ; 
“Ves. Seems to be a little mad on the subject. Nearly | { => >==- 


cried when I told him about the big wind last year, and how 
the priests put up scaffolding, and took down the flag for the 
first time in God knows how many hundred years, ‘cause it 
had been blown crooked.” 

“These newcomers are funny about the Pagoda. One gets 
fed up with answering their silly questions.” 












Sy SSeS 
“One does. He wanted to know all about it, and how long \ i | 
they had it down, and when they put it back again. And ia I 
then those Americans—” | ih | i | 
“Sh!” yi 
The man who was speaking looked round. A 4 | IY 
woman had just come in, with a husband towing be- snsietes : 


hind. She was tallish, fat, with blunt small features, 
heavy, short-waisted figure, and ill-dressed hair. The 
husband was weedy and suppressed-looking; he had a 
sharp nose, and a money-changing look floating some- 
where on the surface of his indeterminate face. Both 
were dressed with extreme richness. The two found a 


place at the far end of the lounge, and ordered iced r= Ae = 
drinks from a Burman in a white frock coat, gor- | ih 
geously sashed with red and gold. i 


“That’s the two,” went on the man who had been 
speaking. “They’re clean mad on souvenirs. ‘They've 
filled boxes with rubbish exported from Manchester, 
and they’ve chipped bits off the images in temples— 
wonder they didn’t get scragged; and they took off 
their shoes and stockin’s—”’ 

“No!” 

“Yes—to walk round the shrines at the Pagoda. 
Give you my word! Disgustin’ thing. Man, I know || 
—saw it. The old boy had some decency; he remon- ( 
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strated. But she said: ‘Why-y, Clarence, it’s the 


most inturresting and in-structive thing in Burma, |, 
and think of the souvenirs we can buy inside!’ So | 
he gave in. And I believe he had to pacify the | 
priests with Lord knows how many dollars, because |! 
she scratched the base of the Pagoda with her para- | 
sol, to pick off a bit of gold-leaf for a souvenir.” 

A quiet, well-bred-looking man at anoth r table 
took his cigar out of his mouth, and remarked: “I 
suppose you don’t take these for representative 
Amurricans, do you?” 

The gossips murmured vaguely that they did not. 

‘Because,’ went on the quiet man, “we aren't any 
too proud of that kind, in America. I might as well 
tell you, that the man hadn't the best of reputations 
in N’York, before he made good.” 

“What’s he done?” some one made bold to ask. 

The American half-shut his eyes. 

“Oh, you can search me,” he answered, with more 
of a drawl than he had hitherto displayed. And 
only the hotel manager—an Armenian whom noth- 
ing escaped, who saw everything with the back of 
his head, or the tip of one ear, from his window in 
the hall—noticed that the American gentleman was 
somewhat elaborately crooking one finger, as he held 
aloft his cigar. 

“Crook, eh?” thought the manager to himself. 

“I suppose he’s all right now,” suggested the man 
in shorts. It seemed impossible to think badly of 
anyone who spent so much money as did the gor- 
geous man and his wife. 

The American gentleman nodded lightly. “No 
temptation to be otherwise,” he said. 

“Yes,” thought the Armenian manazer to himself. 
“But once a crook, always a crook, and I will tip 
the waiters a hint to look out for the spoons. Those mae 
souvenir-hunters!” He turned aside from _ the 
window, and spat into the wastepaper basket. : . 

All the time, the silent Burman waiters, tall, long-waisted in the stream of passing travel! “It’s damnable,” thought York. 
their sashed frock coats,moved about the hall bringing drinks. . . . . “Tf one went to those frozen images there, and told them his 

It was almost dark, now. York, who had walked back from wife or his mother had just fallen dead on the landing, they’d 
the gardens to save a gharry fare, came in, dusty and perspir- say: ‘Deaths in the hotel are charged thirty-five and SiX- 
ing. He passed the lounge without entering, and made his way pence extra; we'll be glad if you'll kindly settle it now. 
up the shallow marble stairs. How he hated this mock magnifi- Or if you said you were just gcng out to cut your 
cence of the hotel! How he hated the flint-hard faces of the throat round the corner, they’d merely present your bill for 
office staff, looking out blankly from their pigeonholes upon you to settle before you did it... . . Bill! I wish to heaven I 
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a 
aa On the point of a knife the 
pee oe ; Indian held was a fragment of 
Pits Yi soft, glittering metal. Klaw nod- 
LB uw ded. “I reckon you can hand 
“LZ LA Z over and let us clear,”’ he said. 
<= if os 
knew how I shall manage to settle mine next 
week.” 
$ He had reached his room. He switched on 
the punkah, and flung himself onto the bed, 
wondering, as he did so, how many other dis- 
tracted heads had lain where his lay now, how 
many other miserable hands had plucked at the 
mosquito curtains, in nervous distress. Probably 
a good many. The East was a place where 
sudden disasters might fall at any time, where 
gD remedies were few. Also his room was one of 


the cheapest in the hotel. The huge suite occu- 

™ pied by the Americans below had probably not 

FA harbored much distress. 

The howling of the immense  oar-bladed 
punkah above his head troubled his overstrung 
nerves. He rose and shut it off. He did not 
switch on the light; it was better to lie in dark- 

ness. Yes, it certainly was hot without the punkah, but he 
could stand it for a bit. 

Outside, in the white concrete corridor, where many wide 
arches looked down on yards below, on palm-tree tops, on pond- 
like tanks where the Indian crow perched and called, there was 
silence for a while. Then bare feet came pattering, and native 
voices rose. The servants of the hotel were talking. Some one 
had come in from outside: gossip flowed freely. Why should 


YY, ( = | 
ey | 
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ii | it not? All the rooms up here were out of use 
save one, and the darkness there, added to the 
Al silence of the punkah, showed that its occu- 
[ pant had not returned. 
Hil | It happened that the plantation where York 
I had been employed used Tamil labor only. 
York had a gift of tongues; he spoke Tamil 
unusually well, and what was more, under- 
stood it. The men outside were talking in 
Tamil, more or less. They were Burmans, 
but the visitor, whoever he was, seemed to be 
Indian. 

York, occupied with his own troubles, did 
not hear at first. By and by a sentence struck 
his ear: 

“Yes, the people from America, who are 
as rich as Theebaw, could be made to give 
almost anything. But brother, what sort of 
work would this be? Foolish work and bad 
work!” It was a Burman who spoke. 

The Tamil visitor replied: 

“No harm should come to anyone.” 

“That is nonsense.” The first voice grew 
excited. “Great harm should come of such a 
sacrilege.” 

“Where is the sacrilege?” 
cynical voice of the Indian. 

“Where? He asks me, where?” 

“You are a Mission-wallah.”’ 

“If I am of the Mission, I can sti!l remem- 
And I do not want to have my 

head cut off.” 

“Foolish talk. This is no question of head- 
cutting.” 

“But I tell you it might be. Before there 
was time to explain, who knows what might 

* happen?” 

“Tt comes to this, then, brother, that you 
are afraid to make a fortune?” 

“No—no. I would make a fortune safely, 
if I can.” 

“Well, you can make a fortune if you will 
do exactly as I say, and there will be no 
danger to anyone.” 

The Burman murmured something. 

“See,” went on the Indian. (York by now was sitting upright 
on his bed, and listening with all ears.) “All you have to do is 
this—to tell the rich, mad Americans that one Ramsawmy of 
the bazaar can obtain for them the finest soo-ve-nee in all Asia,— 
in the world,—but that they must be secret, and pay very greatly. 
You are room-boy to the Americans; it will be vc y easy for 
you. I cannot speak ‘their tongue, even, and if I tried to 
approach them, they would drive me away as a beggar.” 

“Yes,” agreed the Burman promptly. “You look just like 
one.” And in his tone York could recognize the pride of the 
fine man confronted by a physical weakling. 

The Indian’s thin voice was sharper, when he spoke again. 

“Tell them, if they rise to the bait, that it shall be theirs the 
night the boat sails, very late. It must be night, you under- 
stand, and they must be away before daylight.’ 

“Yes, that I do understand,” laughed the Burman, who seemed 
to have some secret source of amusement. “And what am I 
going to get out of arranging the whole matter for your’ 

“One twentieth,” said the Indian promptly. The Burman’s 
sneer seemed to rankle; there was a snarl in the voice of the 
smaller man as he spoke. ! : 

“One half!” was the Burman’s reply, given lazily and without 
excitement. 

They began to wrangle, the Indian growing more and more 
vehement, the Burman calmer. “What could you do without 
me?” he asked. “Who told you about the Americans and their 
souvenirs?” ; z ; 

“Who thought of the plan first, brother?” whined the Indian. 

“T have said I do not like the plan. That is the more reason 
for wanting a fair share. If I get a fair share, I can leave this 
accursed women’s work in the hotel, and go and live like a 
man in my own town. There is a girl in my town—” 

“May your girl—” began the Indian, and broke off. In a 
quieter, more cunning tone he resumed. a 
“For the sake of the girl, you should take my offer—one-fifth. 

“One-fifth! What do you suppose the (Continued on page 134) 
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asked the thin, 








ig IS obvious to readers of 
this magazine that Mr. 
Gibbs is no less an artist 
with the brush than with 
the pen. Portraits and sea- 
scapes by him have been 
hung in all the more im- 
portant American exhibi- 
tions. In the light of this 
he was persuaded to write 
a novel with an artist as 
its hero. The work is now 
nearing completion and it 
is unquestionably the finest 
novel its distinguished au- 
thor has ever done. Defi- 
nite announcement of its 
publication in this maga- 
zine will be made later. 
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The Story So Far: 
OAN FREEMAN had taken 
her sister Polly’s sin upon her- 






Joan continued: “! 
don’t see that the sit- 
uation is very much 
changed. You and 
Polly are the father 
and mother of Jack.” 


cloth 


But she had shrunk from the 
complications of such a step— 


self. of introducing the awkward 

They had been on a summer Westerner to her smart set in 
trip to the Canadian Rockies, New York; and she had de- 
two wealthy orphans unchape- parted from Lake Louise ab- 


roned; and Joan had been un- 
wise enough to make a separate 
journey for a few days, leaving 
feather-headed little Polly to 
her own devices—which had included a reckless clandestine flirta- 
tion, under an assumed name, with a handsome guide named Steve, 
who did not in the least understand the girl. Steve, indeed, 
had been honest enough; after the affair had gone too far, he 
had expected to marry “Ruth Shirley,” as he knew her, at once. 


ruptly, leaving no address. 
Joan had taken her sister to 
France then, to an obscure ham- 
let where Polly’s baby, a boy, 
was born. But her recovery was slow; and when inquisitive 
Georgia Curtis passed by on a motor trip and recognized 
Joan as she wheeled the child by the roadside, Joan did not 
dare risk the shock of reporting the mischance to Polly. And 
so also, later, when Joan confronted Georgia in Paris, her pro- 
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tective passion for her younger sister drove her to claim the child 
as her own. 

Presently Polly grew better, but her character was not changed. 
She evinced no affection for her son—consented, indeed, to Joan’s 
sacrifice. And soon, keeping her secret, she married one Joe 
Drake. 

Joan took the boy as her own and remained in France till he 
was two; then, assuming the name of “Mrs. Freeman,” she re- 
moved to Washington, and lived in seclusion there for some years 
—until a chance encounter with young Congressman Stephen 
Edwards, and an instant mutual attraction, again changed the 
complexior of her world. 

Their friendship aroused gossip which was encouraged by 
Edwards’ political enemies. To leave Washington seemed to Joan 
the only means of silencing the story; Edwards had another 
plan—and came to Joan on the eve of her departure with a pro- 
nosal of marriage. She refused him. And then—Po!ly turned 


Illustrated by 
the Author 


up. She had broken with 
her worthless husband, 
was out of funds, and out 
of health. 

Joan took Polly with 
her to a hotel in Atlantic 
City, and bought her a 
new wardrobe. Edwards 
followed, to persuade her 
to change her mind. Joan 
was out when he called; 
he was received by Polly 
—and they recognized in 
each other the Steve and 
the Ruth Shirley of that 
long-ago Lake Louise epi- 
sode. After a-perfunctory 
call on Joan, Edwards re- 
turned to Washington, his 
mind in a turmoil. 

Joan’s friend Beatrice 
de Selignac persuaded her 
to move back to Wash‘ng- 
ton. Shortly after their 
arrival Polly, hidden in 
the library, overheard Joan 
confess to Beatrice her 
feeling for Edwards. Re- 
proved for eavesdropping, 
Polly threatened to retal- 
iate by taking Jack away 
from Joan, who had not 
legally adopted him. 

Polly called upon 
Stephen at his apartment, 
and for the first time he learned that the 
boy Jack was his—his as well as hers. 
Meanwhile Beatrice de Selignac, informed 
of Polly’s call, by a pretext persuaded Joan 
also to call with her at Edwards’ rooms. 

‘Whatever happens, Joan,” said Beatrice 
as she rang the bell at Edwards’ apartment, 
“follow me in! You've got to now.” 

“Beatrice! I must know—” Joan began, 
when the door was opened by Edwards’ 
secretary, Hastings. Brushing past him, 
Beatrice drew Joan into the room, con- 
fronting Polly and Edwards. (The story 
continues in detail: ) 






OLLY stood near a window, leaning forward as if she contem- 
plated leaping out. Stephen Edwards stood by the tab!e with 
one hand raised as though trying to keep a precarious balance. 
His face was blanched and haggard, and as his eyes met Joan’s, 
he closed them and bent his head. And then Joan knew the 
truth. 

The first blinding flash of revelation robbed Joan for a mo- 
ment of all feeling. It was as if a fuse had blown out, ren- 
dering useless the whole set of connecting wires which had to 
do with her sentient faculties. She felt nothing. She saw every- 
thing in the room, every detail, the slightest changes of expression 
in the faces of the man and the woman. She heard minutely the 
slightest sounds, the ticking of a clock, the creak of a shoe, her 
own breathing, the beating of her heart. But she felt nothing— 
nothing at all. She wondered at the impersonal quality of her 
point of view. The man did not move. The silence seemed to 
last forever. And then—the woman standing at the window snick- 
ered. 

The sound seemed to awake sound and movement elsewhere, 
as though the various elements in the drama were adjusting 
themselves to the shock of contention. 
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Beatrice de Selignac spoke 

“I take all responsibility for this intrusion, Mr 
Edwards. Mr. Hastings tried to stop me—" 

Stephen raised his head. His face was that of 
a man who has suffered the pains of death 

“What—was the need of it, madam?” he asked 
slowly. 

“The need to bring an end to an intolerable situa- 
tion. I brought Joan into this. She knew nothing 
But it was her right to know.” 

“Ves. It’s her right to know.” he echoed dully 
He passed his hand slowly before his eyes, and then 
with a sense of something required of him, turned 
to his secretary, who still stood at the door. “It's 
all right, Hastings.”’ he said heavily. “Just leave us. 
will you?” And then bringing forward a chair 
“Wont you sit down?” 

The situation was beyond the operation of the 
usual social amenities. 

Beatrice glanced quickly from one to the other 
then slipped quietly out of the room. She had done 
what she hoped was best for Joan. But it was now 
Joan’s battle, to be fought alone 

Joan fc «:d voice suddenly, a dull, expressionless 
voice that seemed to come from a distance. Her 
glance passed over Polly's slim figure and turned to 
Stephen. 

“You are—you were—the man—Steve?” she asked 
slowly. There seemed in the way she put the ques- 
tion a desire to differentiate between the man she 
knew and the man of Paradise Valley. 

He bent his head but made no reply. 

In the window Polly laughed uneasily. Joan turned 
to her quickly. 

“You admit it?” 

“Yes,” said Polly. “I suppose it can’t be helped.” 

Stephen raised his head and looked at Joan. 

“I would have spoken before,” he said clearly. 
“But it was Mrs. Drake’s secret—not mine.” 

“How long.” she asked in dry, halting tones, “have 
you known that Jack was your son?” 

“I—I didn't know. Mrs. Drake has just told 
me,” he said miserably. 

There was a silence. 

“Oh, I understand.’ Joan halted. searching for 
words. “As you can realize, I didn’t know when I 
came here, that I was to—to find you two together 
—or—or what such a meeting meant.” 

She suddenly sank into the chair that Stephen had 
drawn up to the table, her fingers at her temples 
As he began to speak, she raised a hand. 

“Wait a moment, please,” she said quietly. “I've got to think.” 
The room whirled about her, all the established thoughts of her 
long years of humiliation at war with the deep emotions of her 
splendid passion. But she knew that her habits of self-control 
must win for her—that she must not think of herself—that out 
of these conflicting doubts and influences must come. reason, cold 
and clear.. And so the vision of Jack rose preéminent as it had 
always done. He was the central figure in the drama now, in his 
innocence the helpless central figure. It was his cause, not hers, 
that must be argued. 

Polly at the mantel watched her for a moment, then lighted 
a fresh cigarette. Stephen stood motionless, his heavy gaze on 
Joan. After a while she began speaking. slowly. as if to a patch 
of sunlight upon the rug. Her voice was quiet, but it did not 
sound to Stephen like Joan’s voice. 

“You know.” she said almost impersonally to the patch of sun- 
light, “years ago when I found out that—this had happened, I 
left my sister in New York and went out there looking for you. 
The tourist season was over. You'd gone away. Nobody knew 
where you were. I couldn't find you, so I had to return to New 
York alone. I went out there in the hope of bringing you back 
with me to New York, so that you could marry my sister—” 

She paused a moment, but Edwards did not speak. He stood 
as though fascinated at the possibilities of what she was about 
to say. Polly stood at the mantel, her feet apart, her head cocked 
on one side, like an inquisitive canary. Joan moved slightly, rais- 
ing her head, and then continued: 

“TI don’t see that the situation is very much changed. You and 
Polly are the father and mother of—of Jack. Whatever has 
happened hasn't changed your obligation to the boy. I gave him 
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my name because he didn’t 
have one of his own. But he 
has a right to your name, 
Stephen Edwards—just as 
much a right to it now as 
he had seven years ago—” 
“Joan,” cried Stephen, “you wouldn’t—” 
She raised a hand in protest. ‘Fortu- 
nately, my sister is free,” she finished 
coolly. “It seems quite certain that it’s 
your duty to marry her and give- Jack the name that belongs 
to him.” 
Stephen was silent, overcome by the enormity of this new sac- 
rifice that she was offering to make. 
Polly found her voice at last. 
“Unfortunately—I have other plans,” she said dryly. 
Joan stared at her for a moment. 
“What plans that could be more important?” she asked. 
“Impossible!”’ Stephen groaned, turning away from her. 
Joan glanced at him, then rose, and walked slowly past him 
toward the window. 
“It is the only thing to do,” she said sternly. 
He followed her hungrily with his eyes, then sank into the 
chair that she had relinquished, and buried his head in his hands. 
“T can’t,” he muttered miserably. “I can't.” 
At the window Joan turned. “You must,” she said firmly. 
It was Joan who dominated him now. She had begun speak- 
ing almost instinctively of Jack. She knew now that a great 
power was guiding her and giving her strength, and that what 
she asked was only justice. Stephen raised a haggard face. 
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“Don’t ask this of me, 
Joan! Don’t—” 

“T do ask it of you,” 
Joan persisted calmly, “the 
only thing I can or will ask 
of you.” There was a 
slight catch in her voice: 
mine.” 

She spoke the last phrases gently—as if pronouncing a sacra- 
ment. 

He got to his feet and stood staring at her. 

“Your boy—and mine,” he repeated. “Good God! 
crucifying me.” 

“Promise!” said Joan quietly. Edwards stared at her for 
another long minute. She met his gaze calmly, fearlessly, and 
he knew that the years had given her a moral strength and cour- 
age that he could never know. She had already suffered long. 
She was merely asking him now to share her suffering for the rest 
of the time—to share it, but apart. He was sure, now, that she 
id not hate him as he had thought that she would. For there 


“A name for—for your boy—and 


Joan, you're 








“You utter fool!” Joan gasped. 
Polly tried to meet Joan’s gaze, 
but failed. There was some 
thing in her sister's look that 
she had never seen before. 


was tenderness in the eyes behind the lines of disillusionment and 
pain. She had uttered a command. He bowed his head in 
acquiescence. 

Polly at the mantel had stood staring incredulously as she 
listened. Now she smiled ironically. The situation had taken 
a curious turn. Beatrice de Selignac had upset her plans. 
Everything had gone up in the air. And yet here was Joan 
actually beseeching Stephen to marry her! Joan actually wanted 
it. That was the most extraordinary thing. There was no doubt 
of her sincerity. It was about the last thing in the world that 
Polly had thought Joan would want. 

And between them, they had completely ignored her, as though 
she were merely a piece of furniture. She hated them for their 
self-righteousness. She was getting fed up with the whole thing, 
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all this sickly tragic stufi—tragedy-queen business from Joan, 
stained-glass-martyr business from Stephen! 

She saw Edwards bow his head. “All right,” he said slowly 
to Joan at last. “I'll do what you ask.” 

A new fire of ironical amusement running through Polly’s 
blood made her laugh, and they both looked at her. 

“Oh, say!” she broke in, her face twitching. “Between you, 
you seem to have arranged things nicely for me, haven’t you? 
But isn’t it reasonable to think that I might have something to 
say about it? One doesn’t get married every day. And it isn't 
pleasant to think of marriage as a torture.” She laughed again. 
“You see, I'd be getting tortured too.” 

Stephen regarded her with pity and distrust. 

“We might as well have a show-down on this thing.” she went 
on. “I'll be frank at least—whatever you are. I'm not going to 
marry Stephen Edwards. I don’t want to marry anybody. God 
knows, I've had enough of that.” 

Having thus satisfied her self-esteem with a declaration of in- 
dependence, she glanced at Joan and tilted her chin impudently. 


TEPHEN had been listening and watching her, slowly achieving 

command of himself and of the situation. He knew what 
she wanted, and he thought it was time for Joan to know it. 
And at last he spoke, his deep voice challenging her querulous 
tones. 

“Say what you want, then,” he said 
pupils of her eyes dilating darkly 

“That's the first sensible remark I've heard. What do I want? 
Isn’t it obvious? Money! That's what I want. That’s what 
everybody wants. It’s what I’ve got to have. I'm sick of being 
the underdog. You owe it to me—between you. I said Id be 
frank. I want money.” 

There was a pause. Joan had turned away in humiliation and 
contempt. But she raised her head quickly. 

“Payment for what?” she asked distinctly. Polly should have 
been warned by the slow fire in Joan’s eyes. But she only 
glanced at her and shrugged. 

“Oh, just the pleasure of my acquaintance, if you like. To 
clear the way for you and Stephen. A sum in cash. Then I'll 
go away.” 

Stephen would have spoken, but Joan strode between them as 
though by this act of physical interposition she would forever 
separate them. 

“No.” She turned to Polly scathingly, her voice dominating. 
“This marriage is to right a wrong that you've both done to a 
child. Money doesn’t enter into the contract. It’s a legal 
arrangement. You shall have no money from him. You'll re- 
nounce every claim to any share in his fortune.” She stopped 
breathless and then went on relentlessly: “You've spoken 
plainly. So will I. You can’t humiliate me any longer. I’ve 
carried the burden of your sin for years. But you've broken the 
spell now. I don’t owe you anything more—devotion, or even 
friendliness.” She paused again. “I forbid you from profiting a 
dollar.” The words came in quick, eager gasps. “The thought of 
it is shameful. Your duty is clear—and his. You shall marry 
under the terms that I'll dictate.” 

“No,” broke in Polly with a laugh. “I wont—” 

“Or else,” Joan went on quickly, “you'll go away—away from 
my house. And I will never see you again or help you financially 
—or otherwise.” 


She stared at him, the 


PoLLy's gaze flickered into Joan’s for a moment. Then she 
flaunted past her, violently. 
“Tragedy-queen business!” she scoffed, and laughed aloud. 


It wasn’t pleasant laughter. Joan had heard the sound of it be- 
fore. But she was merciless now. 

“You will do what I say,” she repeated. “or leave my house.” 

“Oh, will I?” said Polly, laughing now violently. “If you 
only knew how funny you were, sister dear! Lady Macbeth, 
Portia and Juliet all rolled into one!” 

She turned swiftly. 

“You can't make me do what I don’t want to do. 
could. Nobody can.” She almost shrieked. 
you want just because you want it. 
can’t.” 

She laughed and laughed. Joan caught her by the wrist and 
shook her. 

“You can’t—what do you mean?” 

Polly wrenched away from her furiously. 

“Because—because,”’ she laughed, “I'd be a_ bigamist—that’s 
all. I told you I’d had my divorce from Joe—but I haven't. 


You n-never 
“IT wont do what 
I wouldn't if I could—and I 


Sackcloth and Scarlet 


I've never had a divorce. There! I hope that will satisfy you. 
Oh, how I hate you all! I hate you—hate you!” 

The crisis ended as her inflamed nerves suddenly gave way 
and she sank into a chair sobbing wildly. 

As she did so, a vial dropped from her nerveless fingers to the 
floor and rolled upon the rug. Joan stared at her a moment. 
picked up the vial, glanced at the label, then threw the bottle 
into the fireplace, where it broke. 

Fury blazed in Joan’s eyes. She was transformed, radiant in 
the majesty of a righteous anger. Stephen looked at her in 
wonder, paying her the homage of his eyes, though aware that 
he too had fallen under her indictment. 

The tinkle of the glass startled the hysterical woman. She 
straightened and stared at Joan, who stood like an avenging angel 
in front of her. 

“You fool!” Joan gasped. “You utter fool!” 

Polly tried to meet Joan’s gaze, but failed. There was some- 
thing in her sister’s look and attitude that she had never seen 
before. Polly rose with an effort, mopping her eyes. 

“T guess—I’d better go,” she said. 

An effective exit was now the thing. She made a shrug and 
laughed as she turned to Stephen. 

“And now maybe you think she’ll marry you after this. Well 
—she wont. She’s hated you always—more than I have. [ll 
leave you two to talk it over. Good luck—Steve!” 

She thought she had carried her gesture beyond the door 
which she closed forcibly behind her. Outside they heard voices 
and Polly’s laugh repeated in the haliway. Then silence. 


OAN stood by the window, gathering her self-control. At last 
she slowly straightened and came toward him. When she 
spoke, her voice was again quiet. 

“Before I go, there are some things that I must first say to 
you.” 

“Haven't we suffered enough?” 

She went on as though she had not heard him. 

“To begin with, I thank you for your promise. 
can take the will for the deed.” 

He bent his head, and she went on, her voice dropping almost 
to a whisper: 

“T must—speak of—of intimate things, because this has been 
an intimate moment to us all. All-the sufferings of seven years 
are confined within this room. Some of them I’ve borne—ot 
my own free will; others—God knows—-in your conscience per- 
ci 54.5550 I think before I go, there are some things that— 
that I want you to know. I think I ought to tell you whatever 
happened years ago has made no difference in my feelings for 
you—” 

He took a quick pace toward her. 

“Joan—Joan dear—” 

She raised a hand, and the clear resolute look in her eyes re- 
pelled him like a naked sword. 

‘“‘Please—don’t—because I need your help in what I’m going 
to say. Polly was right. There's no chance for us—for either 
of us. You can see that, can’t you?” 

“No—no, I can’t,” he said hoarsely. 

“Then I must make you see it. Jack comes first, before either 
of us. I wouldn’t care for this sin of yours, if it wasn’t for 
Jack,” she confessed, smiling bitterly. “I’ve always thought,” 
she went on slowly, “that my hatred for the man Steve was 
the finest thing in my years of humiliation. But I know now— 
that wasn’t true,” she said gently. “The finest thing in all my 
life was the discovery of a love that could even conquer that 
hatred.” 

Stephen’s head was bent into his hands, and a sound like a 
sob came from him. 

“That is the kind of love I have for you, Stephen,” she said 

“Joan,” he pleaded, “let me—” 

“No—no. There’s nothing that you can say that will change 
things. I know that you are honorable, because you've proved 
that. But my sister stands between us, Stephen.” 

She stopped speaking, hesitated— 

“About Jack,” she said. “I will write you—we can arrange—”’ 

But he interrupted quickly. 

“He’s your son,” he said vibrantly. 
And she wont dare.” 

“Oh, thanks. But you shall see him. 

“Bring him, Joan,” he said eagerly. 

“No—no. It’s good-by, Stephen.” 

She gave him her hand for a moment and then went out o 
the room. (Continued on second following page 


At least I 


“T make no claim to him. 


I'll send him to you.” 
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Chapter Thirty-three 
EATRICE sat with Mr. Hastings in the 
office trying to make talk upon topics 

that had nothing to do with what was hap- 
pening in the adjoining room. But the con- 
versation was a failure, full of pauses that 
permitted the sounds of other voices to be 
heard. At last Beatrice got up and paced 
the floor nervously. 

“For God’s sake, play the typewriter, Mr. 
Hastings! I can't listen like this—and I 
want to.” 

Hastings blinked quizzically at her 
through his glasses and obeyed. It was not 
the first time that he had mitigated his 
curiosity by a judicious use of the type- 
writer-keys. The sound of the machine 
soothed her—and there was something 
comfortably practical in the round toric 
spectacles of her companion. He was a very 
fine young man, and his stolidity rebuked 
her impatience. 

The door opened, and Polly came rushing 
out of the room laughing hysterically. But 
she gave Beatrice no reply and went down 
in the elevator, preening at herself in the 
mirror. What did it all mean? Mr. Hast- 
ings smiled grimly and resumed his manipu- 
lation of the typewriter. It was as if room- 
fuls of neurotic females were an everyday 
matter with him. Beatrice smoked a ciga- 
rette and waited. There was no sound from 
the adjoining room. She grew hopeful. 

Then at last Joan came out, looking, as 
Beatrice afterward expressed it to Stephen, 
“like an alabaster saint,” her eyes shining 
darkly, but quiet, “as if she had been pray- 
ing at the bedside of the dying.” 

Edwards did not appear. Beatrice ex- 
tinguished her cigarette, and Mr. Hastings 
showed them to the elevator. 

“Joan, dear,’ said Beatrice when the 
car turned uptown, “I hope you understood 
my motives.” 

Joan laid her hand over her friend’s. “Of 
It was the only thing you could 


“There’s nothing to tell. I wanted them 
to marry. But Polly hasn’t had her di- 
vorce.” 

“Thank God for that!” ejaculated Bea- 
trice with such a whole heart that Joan 
looked at her reprovingly. 

“Please, Bee,” she said. 
distressing just now. I want to think about 
it for a while. You don’t mind, do you?” 

The plea was accompanied by a warm 
pressure of the fingers, and Beatrice under- 
stood. They had reached the house. 

“You don't need me now, then ?” Beatrice 
asked wistfully. 

“No, dear. I'll phone you later. Good- 


“It’s all very 


by 


OAN had made a very brave appearance 

at Stephen’s rooms, had indeed shown 
a fine front to Beatrice during the drive 
home. The old pride kept vigil in her 
heart, but it was the homing instinct of 
the weary animal that had impelled her 
to the sanctuary of her own house. There 
her poise fell from her like a loose garment, 
and when she reached her room, she 
dropped rather than sank into her favorite 
chair by the window. She sat, her figure 
relaxed, gazing out of the window into the 
sunlight which seemed to fall in an amber 
veil across her vision. It was so, too, with 
her thoughts—dim images, like reflections 
from fragments of dull glass. 

Her feelings toward Stephen now emerged 
with curious distinctness. His relation to 
the whole affair, she thought, must have 
been made clear to her, by the application 
of the rational philosophy in which she had 
found the answer to the problem. Nothing 
had changed in Stephen. She felt a greater 
pity for him, even, than she did for her- 
self. It was a consolation to remember that 


all this had happened years ago. Nothing 
that she had discovered had changed what 
Stephen had been in her life or what she 
had been in his. 

Except Polly! She had no pity for Polly 
now. The mask was off. It startled Joan 
to discover how intolerance had taken the 
place of the love that she had once had 
for her younger sister. Polly was beneath 
contempt, beyond pity—without heart, or 
moral sense. Was this the creature for 
whom she had been willing to sacrifice her 
youth, her good name and her happiness? 
Of course she saw now why Polly had 
chosen to lie about the divorce—to make 
her demands upon Joan’s pity more ap- 
pealing, so that she could establish a clear 
case of absolute dependence on Joan’s 
charity. Oh, she had been abominable! 
For Polly should go away—where, Joan did 
not care; but she could not endure the 
thought of Polly near her, or near Jack in 
the house. 


WEEK passed before Beatrice saw Ste- 

phen Edwards. Then he telephoned her 
from the House Office Building that he 
would be glad if she could find time to 
give him a cup of tea. She had purposely 
avoided communicating with him until she 
could find something hopeful to tell him. 

To Beatrice, he seemed already to have 
regained some of his old poise and color. 
She made his tea and told him what she 
knew. Polly had gone. The interview of 
Joan with Polly, following the crisis in 
Stephen’s rooms, must have been full of 
definite meanings. Joan had been very reticent 
about what had happened, but it seemed 
that Polly had returned to the house late 
in the evening ready with contrition and 
new promises. Beatrice did not know what 
Joan had said to her, but the next day 
Polly’s trunk had gone from the house, 
Polly following it soon afterward. Joan 
had made her an allowance—how much 
Beatrice did not ask—too much, whatever 
it was. The allowance had been conditional 
upon an arrangement for the legal adop- 
tion of Jack—to be made later. Beatrice 
did not think it likely that Joan would 
be troubled with Polly again. Had Stephen 
seen anything of her? 

It appeared that he had. She had been 
waiting for him at his apartment when late 
in the afternoon he had returned from the 
Capitol. He had not wanted to see her, 
but she had waited patiently for a long 
while. He had been sorry for her. She 
asked him to “lend” her a thousand dol- 
lars. She seemed very eager, too, to re- 
cover the broken medicine-bottle in the fire- 
place—something about a “prescription,” she 
had said. She had gone down on her 
knees, fingering the ashes. He had helped 


her. The label on the bottle was still in- 
tact. She seemed still very nervous. 
“Dope!” muttered Beatrice. “And did 


you let her have the money?” 

“It was little, enough,” he muttered. “She 
seemed in such a bad way. I cashed a check 
at the office arid gave it to her.” 

Beatrice reproached him for that. She 
was glad that Joan did not know. But 
then, Polly would probably go to the devil 
the sooner—for that, according to every 
indication, was whither she was bound. 

Stephen sipped his tea in silence for a 
while. Beatrice dipped into a box of choc- 
olates and ruminated. And then at last, 
when he had rolled his cigarette, “What do 
you think?” he asked. 

“What do I think?” she repeated. “I 
don’t know what to think. For the moment 
I’m defeated. I’ve done what I could. But 


the wings of the goddess from the machine 
are trailing in the dust. 
I'm resting.” 

“Which means?” 

“That it is still winter.” 

“That’s cryptic enough even from you.” 


Not a flutter. 
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“Well, you*came here, not to see me— 
but to ask me to fill you with sandwiches 
and tea—and hope. My hospitality ends 
with the tea.” 

“Do you really think that she meant 
what she said?” he asked earnestly. 

“Of course I do—every word of it. Joan 
luxuriates in abnegation. She has reveled 
in it for years. I don’t think she'd feel re- 
spectable if she wasn’t giving up something 
for somebody.” 

“Please be serious.” 

“Positively, no.” Daintily she chose an- 
other confection. ‘Here I've been for two 
months worrying my heart out over you 
two precious idiots. I’ve finished.  IJ'il 
worry no more. Life is too short.” 

“What do you think I’d better do?” he 
asked after a moment. 

“Do? Have patience. Have a caramel. 
There's nothing like chewing, for patience. 
Ever see a cow in a meadow? Just mov- 
ing her jaws from side to side—chewing, 
chewing—but good Lord, how patient!” 

He took a caramel, and chewed for a 
moment silently. 

“What did you mean by saying that it 
was still winter?” 

She laughed. “Merely that ice thaws.” 

“Oh.” 

“And that in orderly procession comes 
spring, then summer. The rotation of the 
seasons means nothing to you?” 

“You mean to give me hope?” 

“Merely useful information. 
seen Jack?” she asked suddenly. 

“No. But I want to.” 

“Do you?” 

“With all my heart.” 

Beatrice rose. “Very well. Tomorrow 
afternoon I shall kidnap him and bring him 
to the Capitol.” 

“Do you think she'll be angry?” 

“I don’t care whether she’s angry or not 
You have your rights. At any rate you 
shall ride uptown with us in the car. More 
than that I wont promise you.” 


Have you 


Chapter Thirty-four 

HE maples on the streets budded, then 

burst suddenly into tender green. Spring 
had come—almost overnight. That is the 
way of spring in Washington. Winter had 
folded her ermine and fled northward. Sun- 
shine flooded the wide streets, and the trees 
made dainty arabesques of shadow on the 
asphalt. Birds of unfamiliar plumage chir- 
ruped among the cherry blossoms of Poto- 
mac Park for a few days and then took 
their way up the river. 

Beatrice de Selignac noted these things 
with approval. She called Joan’s attention 
to them in their drives together in Joan’s 
car. Beatrice also noted with approval that 
Joan no longer looked like an “alabaster 
saint.” She had responded to the air and 
sunshine, and her eyes were darkly bright, 
no longer the gaze of one peering into the 
darkness—rather that of one peering from 
darkness toward a glamour. 

Beatrice had arranged a number of meet- 
ings between Stephen and Jack. This, she 
told Joan, was a consideration that Stephen 
both desired and deserved, and Joan had 
given her consent. First they met at Bea- 
trice’s house, afterward at Stephen’s apart- 
ment, and sometimes in the mornings in 
Lafayette Square, where Jack was accus- 
tomed to go with Mademoiselle for his air- 
ing. Beatrice could not forget the hungry 
look in Stephen’s eyes when he had seen 
the boy after their long separation, and 
she had taken pains to tell Joan about it. 
Joan had merely made some conventional 
comment. And with a tact amounting al- 
most to genius, Beatrice resolved to say 
nothing more to Joan about Stephen. She 
went to great lengths to avoid mentioning 
his name, even ignoring the conversational 
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leads of her companion. If Stephen had 
never existed, Beatrice could not have shown 
less interest in his affairs or in him 

But the leaven was working. And at last 
one day Joan put aside her reservations. 

“J don’t mind if you tell me what you 
think of me, Bee,” she said quietly. 

Beatrice examined the view from a hilltop 
with a critical eye but said nothing. 

“Well?” Joan asked. 


EATRICE glanced at Joan’s face. Whether 

what she saw there, rather than Joan’s 
words, encouraged her to go on, she was 
thoughtful for a moment and then spoke 
with some vehemence. 

“I can’t stand intolerance, Joan. It’s the 
one thing in this world I’m intolerant of. 
A man’s past is his—whatever he’s made of 
it—bad or good. No woman has the right 
to flatter herself with the thought that a 
man can be true to her before he even 
knows she exists. And yet that’s just what 
vou’ve been doing.” 

“But—my sister, Bee!” 

‘Rubbish! She might have been any- 
body’s sister. She just happens to be yours. 
Well, what of it? That’s an extenuating 
circumstance, God knows. Polly! Can't 
you picture the whole idiotic business? 
Polly bored to extinction with the Bains out 
there and running off, her ego-complex af- 
fronted by the mountains. Romance—im- 
munity and a wish to outwit the conven- 
tions which had always so greatly enraged 
her. You know now what Polly is, what 
she always was—a silly, heartless, pretty 
little fool who thought that every man in 
the world ought to be in love with her. 
Why, God knows, unless because men do fall 
in love with creatures of that sort! Oh, she 
was clever! She already had a_ history, 
though you tried to ignore it. Nobody else 
did. A married man—-what’s his name?” 

“What's the use, Bee?” 

“Just this: to give you the picture as 
everyone else in the world would see it but 
you. What chance did a simple creature 
like Stephen have with a complicated little 
devil like Polly? She led him in from one 
bewilderment to another, flattered him, ca- 
joled him, wept to him—” 


“Has he told you this?” Joan asked 


quickly. 
“No. I’m not quite fool enough to need 
a diagram. But he kas told me that he 


offered to marry Polly, that he had come to 
the hotel to take her to the nearest min- 
ister—to find that she’d fled, without leav- 
ing a trace.” 


“Oh!” 

“She didn't tell you that, did she? I 
thought not. Well, it’s the truth. No 
wonder you couldn't find him when you 
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went back out there. He'd leit the place 
the next day, furious at himself, for the 
fool that she’d made of him.” 


Beatrice almost imperceptibly moved a 
shoulder. 

“Of course you didn’t know. But you 
might have guessed it. Well, you know 
now. He told me that much. He. had 


every right to tell me just as I've every 
right to tell you. And since you've asked 
me to be frank, I don’t mind telling you 
that I think you're behaving abominably.” 

Joan was silent, and Beatrice said no 
more. After a while Joan spoke again. 

“I've been trying to trust to my in- 
stincts, Bee. It’s very curious. The shock 
of the discovery took something from me 
that day when I went with you to Stephen’s 
rooms—something vital, the capacity to feel, 
I think. 1 thought clearly, more clearly 
than I had ever thought in my life; I saw 
Polly for the first time—Stephen too. I 
remember how surprised I was that I did 
not hate him. Instinct told me that he 
had not been all to blame. I had no feel- 
ing, though—except pity, perhaps just pity. 
The revelation had, I imagine, the same 
effect as the shock of a physical injury 
which for a moment keeps one unaware of 
wounds or of pain.” 

She drove very slowly, her gaze on the 
deserted road before her. Beatrice was 
silent. 

“Later I suffered, Bee. You can under- 
stand that, can’t you? For the sense of 
shock had passed, and only the ache re- 
mained.” 

Beatrice smiled at the passing scenery. 
“The recuperating powers of the human sys- 
tem are amazing,’ she remarked casually. 

“I wonder—” 

Beatrice examined the profile of her 
friend, a strong profile, not quite regular, 
but the lips were parted as though on the 
verge of a smile. “Of course, Joan, I’m a 
suppressed sentimentalist. There are times 
when one dares to be sentimental. This is 
one of the times. I shall be miserable if 
things don’t come out right for you and 
Stephen.” 

“Poor Bee!” Joan said with a slow smile. 
“I’ve been rather a bother to you, haven't I?” 

The conversation ended there. 


NE afternoon in May, Stephen Edwards 

walked down the Connecticut Avenue 
hill. The extra session of Congress was 
almost over. In a few weeks at most, it 
would be necessary for him to return to 
Colorado on political business. He had 
made no attempt to see Joan or to com- 
municate with her, contenting himself with 
the glimpses that he had had of Jack, who 
was, he ngw decided, quite the most won- 
derful boy in the world. He had not given 
up hope of Joan, but the patience counseled 
by Madam de Selignac was irksome. With 
a limit now set to the time left him in 
Washington, he felt like putting his for- 
tune to the touch in one valiant effort. 

And so, as he walked, Stephen wore an 
air of abstraction, looking neither to the 
right nor left. Nor did he hear the light 
patter of running footsteps which suddenly 
ended as a small body rushed upon him 
from behind and a small pair of arms 
clasped him around the legs while their 
owner gasped gleefully: 

“How’s ’at for a tackle, Mr. Edwards?” 


“Ho! Jack! You nearly put me out of 
business.” 
Stephen swung the boy up into his 


arms, looking around for his nurse—to find 
not Mademoiselle Dupuy, but Joan. 

He put the boy down and turned dubi- 
ously, hat in hand. There was a gentle 
color in her cheeks, and she was smiling 
generously. 

“He’s getting to be quite a handful, isn't 
he?” he asked easily. 

“I'm afraid you've been spoiling him.” 
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“Well, I must say he takes to it very 
kindly.” 

They stood looking at each other rather 
awkwardly for a moment, and then both 
laughed. 

“I'm going to walk home with you,” 
Stephen said rather gravely then. “I’ve 
something to say to you about Jack. I hope 
you don’t mind.” 

He sought her eyes for an answer. They 
too were grave, but she bent her head at 
last and resumed her walk, Jack between 
them, clinging to them both. Jack supplied 
most of the conversation, for there seemed 
numberless things for him to discuss with 
the two of them. 

Within the door of the house Jack was at 
once for the old games of Wild West and 
rushed up to the nursery to put on his 
leather shirt and chaps and get his lariat. 


B score led the way into the library. Ste- 
phen thought he understood now what 
Beatrice had meant when she said that Joan 
had looked like “an alabaster saint.” But 
he did not intend that she should have time 
to think of the past. The present was his. 
He began speaking slowly, choosing his 
words with care. 

“I know my case is past pleading, Joan. 
I’ve nothing to say for myself, that you 
haven't already thought of. I wont speak 
of the past. It’s gone—even its echoes 
have gone. You're judge and jury. I love 
you; you know that. But there’s something 
more important to you even than that. I 
mean Jack. You -want him to have my 
name. Give it to him. It’s the only thing 
to do.” 

She inclined slightly away from him. 

He took a pace nearer. 

“Joan—I didn’t believe you when you 
said that there was no chance for me,” he 
went on. “I’ve tried to be considerate of 
your wishes, and I’ve done, I believe, what 
you wanted about Jack. But things can’t 
go on like this. I can’t go back to Colorado 
next week without a definite, final word 
from you.” 

She raised her head, and a hand dropped 
at her side. He took it gently. 

“Marry me, Joan. It’s the answer to 
everything. I'll be very good to you. I told 
you once I had a little place up in the 
mountains. It’s still there. And it’s still 
waiting for you. So am I. You've sacri- 
ficed and forgiven so much. Can’t you 
forgive once more?” 

Her hand trembled, and she swayed 
against him. He put his arm around her. 

“Look at me, Joan. I’m not any worse 
to look at than I was awhile ago. You 
loved me then—you love me now—” 

She raised her head slowly, trembling a 
— her eyes closed. He kissed her on the 
ips. 

“I do love you. I do,’ she murmured 
“Nothing—nothing else really matters. I 
thought it did, but it doesn’t—nothing.” 

“And you'll go to Colorado with me next 
week ?” 

“Anywhere—anywhere in the world.” 

It was at this moment that Jack came 
stealthily down the stairs. He made no 
sound. In one hand he carried his lariat, 
in the other a hunting knife of wood that 
he had made with great pains. He de- 
scended quietly, because he was stalking 
his prey. His brows wore a threatening ex- 
pression as he entered the parlor and crept, 
lariat in hand, to the library curtains. He 
need not have taken such elaborate care. 
His victims were standing very close to- 
gether and whispering to each other, a pre- 
caution which seemed unnecessary, since 
there had been nobody else in the room. 

Still slightly surprised at this phenom- 
enon, he straightened and swung his lariat, 
as he had been taught. The noose settled 
over their shoulders. Jack drew it taut. 

The End 
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LORIA GOULD tells 


the care of the skin is 


“THe women of the younger set today never 
permit the strain of many engagements or the 
attacks of wind and sun to mar the smooth 
delicacy of their complexions. 

“Fatigue and exposure can leave no trace on 
the skin that is cared for by Pond’s Two Creams. 
They are really remarkable.” 


LORIA GOULD, who has recentiy become Mrs. 
Gloria Gould Bishop, is the youngest—and many 
think the loveliest — daughter of one of America’s 
oldest families of great wealth. She commands a unique 
position in New York’s exclusive younger social set. 
When in the cream-and-blue drawing room of her 
smart East Side apartment she gave me her views on 
the care of the skin, the simple friendliness of her manner 
delighted me, but still more, her vividness, her enthu- 
siasm. Even her lovely ivoryskin seemed to breathe life. 
“Mrs. Bishop,” I asked, “what in your opinion is the 
most important factor in a woman’s looks?” 


“Three things, I think,” prompted Gloria Gould, 
“are vital to the woman who wants to keep an impor- 
tant place in the social world. Fine eyes, white teeth 
and a lovely skin. The latter, luckily, any woman may 
possess, if only she’ll take the right care.” 


Then we spoke of the young women of her set, who 
in their need to keep themselves looking fresh and 
lovely have turned to Pond’s Two Creams which pre- 
vent all weariness from showing and keep the com- 
plexion satin-smooth and exquisitely protected. 
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The first step in the Pond’s Method is a thorough 
daily cleansing of the skin with Pond’s Cold Cream. 
Smooth it on generously over the face and neck. With 
a soft cloth wipe it all off, and rejoice at the black look 
the cloth gives you! Repeat the process, finishing with 
a dash of cold water or a brisk rub with ice. 


The second step in the Pond’s Method 
is to smooth over your freshly cleansed face 
a light film of Pond’s Vanishing Cream. Do 
this before powdering and especially before 
going out into the wind, sun, dust or cold. 
This delicate cream renders a four-fold 
service — it protects the skin from the 
weather, gives it a soft, smooth finish, holds 
rouge and powder evenly and long, and 
freshens and rests it amazingly. 





Like Gloria Gould and the other smart 
young women of the exclusive social set, 
youcan have an exquisite complexion. Begin 
today with Pond’s Two Creams. Their daily 
use will keep your skin exquisite and with 
Gloria Gould you'll agree they “‘are really 
remarkable!” Pond’s Extract Company. 
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THE FOURTH DEGREE 


“Yes sir.” 

Q. Q. looked at him penetratingly from 
under his heavy gray eyebrows. 

“Very well. It is necessary for me to 
check all the statements I receive. I will just 
ring up the Registry and get them to con- 
firm those times.” He reached for the tele- 
phone. 

“Don’t do that, sir!” 
sprung from his chair. 

“Why ?” 

“I did not tell you the truth, sir.’ I saw 
perspiration on the boy’s brow; once more 
his tongue moistened his lips. He turned 
away his eyes from Q. Q.’s piercing scrutiny. 

“Then please tell me the truth now!” 

“Ves sir. I—I did not go straight to the 
Registry. I slipped out of the building.” 

“Out of the building? Why?” 

“To send a telegram—at the post office 
across the road in Parliament Street.” 

“To whom did you ~~ that telegram ?” 

“I—I'd rather not say, 

Q. Q. frowned. I felt eabtiitty sorry for 
that lad, horrifyingly suspicious though were 
the circumstances that so suddenly gathered 
about him. 

“Johnson!” The Chief’s voice was sharply 
stern—a voice it was impossible not to obey. 
“You will tell me at once *- whom you sent 
that telegram!” 

The lad hesitated miserably. 
hands clench and unclench themselves, 
face go white. 

“It was to a money-lender, sir,” he burst 
out after a moment when his voice seemed 
to have refused to function. 

“A money-lender ?” 

“Yes—yes sir. I—I wanted to keep it a 
secret. He was threatening to denounce me 
to my chiefs if I did not pay today—you 
know what that would have meant, sir?” 
The boy spoke hurriedly now, imploringly. 
“I had written to my sister, telling her all 
about it. At a quarter to twelve I received 
a telegram from her—saying she would help 
me. Here it is, sir.’ The lad fished out a 
crumpled telegram from his pocket, held it 
out to Q. Q., who took it without removing 
his eyes from the soul under their scrutiny 
“I dashed across te the post office to send a 
telegram to him telling him that my sister 
was paying—to take no action.” The lad 
stopped breathlessly, his eyes miserably on 
Q. Q.’s inscrutable face. 

The Chief glanced at the telegram. 

“This is not very explicit,” he said. “It 
merely says, ‘All right, Vera.’ That might 
mean anything. .... . Do you grasp the 
point of this questioning, Johnson?” 


The lad had half- 


I saw his 
his 


“No—no sir,” the lad stuttered. “I—I 
don’t think I do.” 
“The point is that Mr. Arbuthnot was 


murdered in his room at ten minutes past 
twelve. On your story, you left the building 
at ten minutes before the hour. Where were 
veu at ten minutes past?” 

“In the post office, sir.” 

“From ten minutes to the hour to ten 
minutes past? Twenty minutes?” 

“I had to wait in a queue, sir.” 

“And then you returned to the Registry ?” 

“Yes sir. I took the file I said I wanted, 
and went back to my room. It was then I 
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first heard the news about poor Mr. Arbuth- 
not, sir.’ 

“H’m! Well, the post-office records will 
prove the truth of your statements. Your 
telegram will note the time it was handed in. 
You say that was ten past?” 

“No sir. The telegram was handed in at 
a quarter past. At ten past I was still waiting 
in the queue.” 

“Quarter past? How long, Johnson, did 
it actually take you to run down from the 
corridor where your room is situated, to the 
post office ?” 

“Under two minutes, sir.” 

“And you are sure—quite sure—that it was 
at ten minutes to the hour—and not just 
after ten minutes past—that you ran to the 
post office?” The implication in that ques- 
tion was terribly obvious. 


“Yes sir.” 
“Well, I am going to test the truth of 
your story. Now listen to me—” 


GAIN the Chief explained the method he 
4 & was going to employ. “To answer is the 
only way of clearing yourself from the sus- 
picion that now rests upon you,” he said. 

“Yes sir. But—believe me, sir—I know 
nothing about poor Mr. Arbuthnot’s death— 
nothing—I swear to you, sir!” The lad was 
evidently horribly alarmed. “I was in the 
post office at the time, sir!” 

Q Q.’s eyes probed him. 

“Calm yourself, Mr. Johnson... . . And 
concentrate your mind on putting, as rapidly 
as possible, an associated word to the word 
I shall give you.” 

The boy gulped. 

“Bread !”—dot-dot-dot. 

“Butter!” He forced himself to the strain 
of an answer, hit the natural association 
which all his predecessors had given. 

“Seal” —dot-dot. 

“Shore!” 

“Horse !”—dot-dot-dot-dot. 

“Hoof!” 

Q. Q. took him right through the list, dot- 
ting the intervals of his hesitations, scrib- 
bling down his replies. The lad answered 
irregularly, spasmodically, a perspiration of 
distress upon his forehead, a look of terror 
in the eyes that stared as though hypnotized 
at Q. Q. It was all he could do, evidently, 
to keep his mind to the focus of what was 
required of him, and some of his associations 
were wildly wide—desperately clutched at in 
his anxiety to give a reply not too long de- 
layed 

The Chief finished his inquisition, examined 
the paper with the irregular rows of dots, the 
final answers, compared them with the 
records of the others. 


“H'm!” he grunted, his face inscrutable. 

The lad sat staring at him, his hands 
twitching, scarcely daring—it would seem— 
to breathe. 

The telephone bell rang sharply. Q. Q. 
took up the instrument. 

“Hello ? Yes—Quayne = speaking. 


Who's that? .... Oh, Sebright? 
.... What? You’ve got yourman?.... 
Who is it? .... Oglethorpe?” Q. Q. 
smiled, grimly. “Beware of those clear cases, 
Sebright. They’re often only the mirror of 
your own ideas. I’m afraid you'll have to 
release Oglethorpe—with apologies... . . 
Why? Because I happen to 
have caught the man, and it isn’t Oglethorpe. 
I'll hand him over to you presently... .. 
By the way, Sebright, where are you ringing 
up from? .... The F.0.? Good! Would 
you mind asking Mr. D’Arcy Vaughan to 


step round here again as soon as possible? 
I’ve something important to speak to him 
about 
receiver. 
Young Johnson had sprung to his feet, 
stood quivering while Q. Q. talked. I watched 


Thanks.” Q. Q. put back the 


him narrowly, my muscles tense to leap on 
him should he offer a sudden violence. There 
was a wild look in his frightened eyes. 

“I—I didn’t do it, sir!” he stammered. 

The Chief smiled at him. 

“I know you-didn't,” he said. 

The boy stared, bewildered. 

“Then—then—why have you asked Mr. 
Vaughan to come here, sir? You're not 
going to—to tell him about that money- 
lender?” There was a new and scarcely less 
acute alarm in his face. ‘For God's sake, 
don’t, sir! Mr. Vaughan would report me 
at once!” 

The Chief smiled again, more kindly. 

“Not that, either. This experience in 
dealing with money-lenders will suffice you 
for a lifetime, I trust. That’s all I have to 
say to you, Mr. Johnson.” He nodded in 
dismissal. 

Young Johnson still could not quite grasp 
the situation. 

: Pe mean—you don’t want me any more, 
sir 

“No. And if you should meet Mr. Vaughan 
on your way back to your office, ‘say noth- 
ing to him. Good afternoon.” 

Q. Q. turned back to those enigmatic 
papers which held a secret that tantalized 
my curiosity to a sudden fever-pitch. 

“Goo-good-afternoon, sir!” The lad went 
out of that room, haunted for him by a 
dreadful ordeal, with a gladly eager haste 


that was almost a flight. 
\V JHEN he had gone, I looked across to 
the Chief. 

“You've got your man, sir?” 

Q. Q. glanced up at me, his face grimly 
satisfied in its expression. 

“Yes.” 

“It looked bad for young Johnson, sir— 
and he seemed to stumble terribly when you 
applied your test.” I was, of course, fishing, 
but it had in fact seemed to me more than 
once that the lad must be betraying him- 
self, so desperate were his hesitations. 

“Pooh! His time-intervals were of course 
wildly erratic—what one would expect from 
the strain he was undergoing—but on the 
key-words he was no more erratic than else- 
where. Now, this record’—he held up an- 
other sheet of paper—‘“is curiously regular— 
the shortest intervals of any—till we come 
to those same vital words. And then there 
is a sudden seventy-five- to a hundred-per- 
cent increase—almost imperceptible while he 
spoke, but evident enough here. Moreover— 
automatically in his first quickness he gave 
the curious association ‘hide’ to the word 
‘cupboard’—the only one to do so; after 
that, recognizing his slip, he was on his 
guard—a little too much on his guard.” He 
chuckled with satisfaction. “That’s the man, 
Mr. Creighton!” 

“Which man, sir?” 

“Mr. D’Arcy Vaughan.” 

“D’Arcy Vaughan!” I echoed the name in 
astonishment. Mr. Vaughan had seemed to 
me the most normal of any of those six men 
who had sat in that chair—his answers un- 
varying in their glib rapidity. ‘“And—you’re 
going to arrest him, sir? Directly he comes 
in?” I thrilled with the sense of imminent 
crisis. 

“Not quite as soon as that, Mr. Creighton. 
What I have here is evidence enough for my- 
self. But it is not legal evidence. I’m going 
to get that legal evidence. I’m going to get 
a signed confession.” His tone was curt with 
a confidence I did not share. 

“D’Arcy Vaughan—if he’s the man, sir— 
doesn’t seem to me the sort of fellow to give 
confessions easily,” I ventured. “He must 
have immense nerve to behave as he did in 
this office.” 

“He has—a phenomenal nerve. But even 
the strongest nerves can be broken down, 
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Mr. Creighton.” Q. Q. leaned back in his 
chair and smiled at me with a grim bland- 
ness. “You've heard of the third degree, I 
suppose? It usually implies some physical 
pain to the prisoner under examination. 
We're a little too civilized for that. I’m 
going to put Mr. D’Arcy Vaughan through 
what we may call the fourth degree—con- 


siderably more subtle and quite as effica- 
cious.” 

“I don’t understand, sir. Do I come in 
on this?” 

“You, Mr. Creighton, will merely quietly 


get up and lock that door behind Mr. 
Vaughan when he enters, and then you will 
return to your desk, and get on with your 
work in absolute silence. You will not utter 
a word, unless I speak to you.” 

“Very good, sir.” I was utterly baffled to 
guess what scheme Q. Q. had in his mind, 
but it was with an intense impatience that 
I watched the minute-hand slip round the 
clock. It was close on five. Perhaps Mr. 
D’Arcy Vaughan would after all smell a rat 
—not come? A feverish anxiety for his ap- 
pearance mounted in me, obscured the petty 
routine task on which I was engaged. 

The office telephone-bell rang, startling me 
in the tension of my nerves. The Chief 
answered it. 

“Mr. D’Arcy Vaughan? Show him in, 
please.” From his tone, he might have been 
admitting the most casual of visitors, but he 
smiled—a smile of intimate satisfaction—at 
me as he put back the receiver. 


HE door opened. Mr. D’Arcy Vaughan, 

sprucely elegant, his monocle in place, his 
good-looking features happily serene, en- 
tered the room. I rose, went unobtrusively 
behind him, locked the door, returned to 
my place. Mr. Vaughan advanced toward 
) 


Q. Q. 

“Well, Mr. Quayne,” he said, in a voice 
that struck me as oddly cheerful for a man 
whose office had been the scene of such 
tragic events, “you’ve heard what’s hap- 
pened in this terrible business? They've 
arrested Oglethorpe—poor, queer old Ogle- 
thorpe! I would never have believed it 
possible, but Scotland Yard seems quite 
certain—and it knows its business, I suppose. 
Awful! Terrible—terrible !” 

“Yes, I had heard,” replied Q. Q. coolly. 

Mr. Vaughan sat down in the chair, care- 
fully deposited his glossy silk hat on a 
corner of Q. Q.’s desk, and casually crossed 
one nicely creased trouser-leg over the other. 
If he was indeed the man, I could not but 
admire his perfect aplomb. 

“And now, Mr. Quayne,” he said, “before 
we come to whatever you want to see me 
about, there’s a little thing I’m curious to 
know. Did the results of your psycho- 
analytic test by any chance coincide with 
those of the police?” 

Q. Q. leaned back in his chair, tapped his 
finger-tips together. 

“No,” he replied, “they did not.” 

Mr. Vaughan smiled. 

“Ah?” His tone politely indicated a 
previous skepticism that was now justified. 
“I trust you psycho-analysts will have the 
grace to acknowledge at least one failure of 
your magic methods.” 

Q. Q. continued to tap his finger-tips to- 
gether as he smiled blandly. 

“It was not a failure,” he said. 

“Not a failure? But—I do not under- 
stand—I thought you said—” Mr. Vaughan 
was all courtesy, a rather malicious courtesy, 
perhaps, in a gestured sketch of baffled com- 
prehension. He smiled frankly, pleasantly, 
at his interlocutor. 

“It was not a failure.” Q.Q. had spoken 
these words in the quietest, most dulcet of his 
tones. He rose from his chair, stood erect, 
spoke in a voice that to me seemed like a 
thunderclap in its sudden stern vehemence. 
“Own up, Mr. D’Arcy Vaughan! You're 
caught!” 
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The man had sprung up from his chair also 
in an indignation that, whether real or sim 
ulated, was impressive in its apparent authen 
ticity 

“What do you mean ?” 
but it was with anger. 
ing to suggest ?” 

“T am suggesting, Mr. D’Arcy Vaughan,’ 
—Q. Q.’s tone was sharply explicit,—‘that 
you are a spy in your own department, that 
vou were betraying official secrets, that Mr 
Arbuthnot detected you, called you into his 
room this morning as you passed on your 
way to lunch and taxed you with it, that he 
had the imprudence, perhaps, to threaten 
you—possibly in self-defense—with his re- 
volver during the altercation, that you seized 
that revolver and shot him dead, that hear- 
ing some one come to the door, you then 
sprang into the clothes-cupboard and dodged 
out again directly the coast was clear. Is 
that definite enough for you?” 

Mr. D'Arcy Vaughan looked as though he 
were going to strike his accuser in the face. 
I saw his fists clench, the lips go blanched 
under his little dark mustache. He mastered 
himself with an effort. 

“Mr. Quayne, if you were a younger man, 
I would thrash you for this outrageous im- 
putation!” he gasped in his wrath. “As it 
is, you have chosen to utter this monstrous 
slander before a witness.” He jerked his 
hand in my direction. “You shall hear from 
my solicitors!” He strodé toward the door. 

Fascinated, I watched him as he reached 
it, tugged at the handle, twisted it in vain. 
Then he swung round again, his face ablaze 
with fury. 

“Open that door at once!” 
does this mean?” 

“It means, Mr. D'Arcy Vaughan,” said 
Q. Q. in his most coldly level tones, “that 
you are a prisoner in this room until such 
time as you dictate and sign your confes- 
sion.” 

The man glared at him, livid. He could 
scarcely speak in the rage which choked him, 

“This is an outrage—a monstrous outrage! 
You dare, Mr. Quayne—you dare to subject 
a civil servant of my standing to this gross 
indignity! To illegal detention! Have a 
care, Mr. Quayne! You are laying yourself 
open to an action which I will fight through 
court after court till I ruin you!” 

Q. Q. smiled grimly. 

“You may have another case to fight in 
the courts before that, Mr. Vaughan. It is 
useless to wrestle with that door. You can- 
not open it.” 

Mr. D’Arcy Vaughan had once more 
switched round to the door, was tugging at 
it, twisting at the handle in an almost 
maniacal fury of anger. He faced round 


His voice quivered, 
“What are you try 


he cried. “What 


again to Q. Q. 

“Open it, I say! Open it,” he choked, 
“or.” 

“Or nothing, Mr. Vaughan.” Q. Q. 
was smoothly unruffled. “You will do 
nothing. You will merely in due course, 


when you are tired of raging at that door, 
sit down in that chair and dictate your con- 
fession.” With which, Q. Q. himself calmly 
resumed his seat, picked up a paper on his 
desk and apparently gave it his undivided 
cool attention. 

Mr. Vaughan stared at him for a moment, 
the muscles of his face twitching, his eyes 
murderous if ever a man’s were—and then 
he strode straight across to me. 

“You!” The violence in his voice startled 
me, half-prepared for it though I was. “Open 
that door at once—or I charge you as an 
accomplice in this felony! Felony—you 
understand ! Penal _ servitude!” Ugly 
menace looked out of him. I gripped my- 
self, remembered Q. Q.’s orders, remained 
stolidly silent, bent over my work again. 
“Do you hear?” My shoulder was violently 
shaken. “Open that door, or—” He had no 
threat vicious enough for his anger. 

I glanced at him, as coolly as I could— 
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Perfect Health~why not? 


This simple food has given it to thousands 


HESE remarkable reports are typical of thou- 

sands of similar tributes to Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. There is nothing mysterious about its action. 
It is not a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any sense. 
But when the body is choked with the poisons of 
constipation—or when its vitality is low so that 
skin, stomach and general health are affected— 
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this simple, natural food achieves literally amazing 
results. Concentrated in every cake of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast are millions of tiny yeast-plants, 
alive and active. At once they go to work—in- 
vigorating the whole system, clearing the skin, 
aiding digestion, strengthening the intestinal 
muscles and making them healthy and active. 

























































“I believe that I am a pioneer in the Yeast-for-Health 
habit. I was one of those unfortunate youngsters who are 
neither sick nor well. I had a very poor appetite, and my 
mother humored me when she discovered that I liked yeast. 
(This was years ago.) It was not very long before the yeast 
started to take effect. . . . I had a desire to play. My body 
seemed to grow stronger, and my mother said that I was 
like a new child. I have been using Fleischmann’s Yeast 
ever since, whenever I felt the need of a regulator—a matter 
of thirteen years.” 


(4 letter from Miss Laura Banker, Albany, N. Y.) 


“For two years I was never free from 
boils. While touring with the Jrene Company 
one broke out on my chin which caused my 
whole neck to swell and turn purple. The 
hotel doctor said that if I would take fresh 
yeast and would keep taking it he would 
guarantee I would never have another boil. 
I started right in taking Fleischmann’s 
Yeast and in two days the boil was drying 
up. That doctor told the truth: I have never 
had a boil since.” 


(Mr, M. W. Robertshaw of New York City 


[ , 
| BELOW ] 


**After several years’ strenuous work of studying 
I faced a new position with lowered resistance and 
depleted nerve force, and a splotchy, yellow com- 
plexion. Frankly, I scoffed at the idea of yeast help- 
ing, but the first benefit I noticed was—a long- 
standing chronic constipation relieved. Next, a clear 
complexion that was a surprise to my friends. In 
two months I faced life cheerfully, buoyantly and 
confidently.” 


(Miss Alice D. Nelson of Wilmington, Del.) 






“Through overwork and worry I 
was a nervous, dyspeptic wreck. I tried 
at the time for life insurance, but was 
advised thar I was not a good risk. I pur- 
chased Fleischmann’s Yeast, determined 
to give it a trial at least. To my surprise 
and amazement it agreed with me. Today 
I can eat and relish food that a year ago 
I avoided in horror, and this spring I 
secured the much prized policy.” 

(Mr. Charles E. Payne of Ogdensburg,N.Y.) 


Dissolve one cake in a glass of water (just hot enough to drink) 


—before breakfast and at bedtime. Fleischmann’s ave it. Start eating it today! You can order several 











Yeast, when taken this way, is especially effective in 
overcoming or preventing constipation. Or eat 2 or 3 
cakes a day—spread on bread or crackers—dissolved 
in fruit juices or milk—or eat it plain. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast comes only in the tinfoil package 
—it cannot be purchased in tablet form. il grocers 


cakes at a time, for yeast will keep fresh in a cool, dry 
place for two or three days. 

Write us for further information or let us send you a 
free copy of our latest booklet on Yeast for Health. 
Address: Health Research Dept. M-9, The Fleischmann 
Company, 701 Washington Street, New York City. 
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Every little 
mouthful 


has a message 
all its own 


Th E MESSAGE, ladies and gentle- 
men, is one of warning to your gums. 
For it is the food that we eat, three 
times a day, that is to blame for the 
troubles we have with our gums. 


It’s too soft, this food. It doesn’t 
stimulate the bloodstream in the tiny 
capillaries of the gum tissue. Under 
our modern diet, gums are growing 
soft and congested. They become in- 
flamed, and bleed easily. And when 
“pink toothbrush” appears, then let 
your teeth look out for trouble ahead. 


Ipana Tooth Paste stimulates 
the gums 


To keep gums hard and healthy, thousands 
of dentists now prescribe Ipana Tooth Paste. 
Many direct a daily massage of the gums 
with Ipana after the regular cleaning with 
Ipana and the brush, For Ipana, because of 
the presence of ziratol, a valuable antiseptic 
and hemostatic, has a toning and strengthen- 
ing effect on weakened gum tissue. 


Try a tube of Ipana today 


lf your gums have a tendency to be soft or 
to bleed, go to the drug store today and 
buy your first tube of Ipana. Before you 
have finished using it, you cannot fail to note 
the improvement. And you will be delighted 
with its smooth consistency, its delicious 
flavor and its clean taste. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


— made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 








Atrial tube, enough to 
t for ten days, 


will ma 

i if you will for- 
Bristol- ward coupon 
Myers Co. 
Dept. G-10 
42 Rector St. 
New York 
N.Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube 
of IPANA TOOTH PASTE 
without obligation on my part. 
BR ictn cto niin ondneine 


Address pang tidanbnidiaen 


City 








obviously my cue was to imitate the Chief, 
at that moment quite unperturbed, ap- 
parently engrossed in the perusal of some 
document,—saw the ferocity in his glare, 
saw his fingers working—itching for a 
weapon which, thank Heaven, he did not 
possess—and remained dumb. Not only 
dumb, but, as well as I could feign it, deaf! 
Mr. D'Arcy Vaughan, I could see in the 
instant before my eyes went down to my 
work again, could have screamed blasphemies 
in the extremity of his exasperation. The 
uncanny completeness of our silence sent a 
gleam of fright into his eyes. Then once 
more they went impotently murderous. I 
guessed, even as with an effort of self-com- 
mand I turned my gaze away from him, 


| that he was speculating whether he would 


have a chance in a hand-to-hand mix-up 
with the pair of us. 

Apparently he decided that he would not. 
I felt him remove his presence from over me, 
glanced up discreetly to see him once more 
in the center of the room, facing the Chief. 

“Mr. Quayne!” He controlled his voice to 
1 harsh similitude of normality. “Do you 
mean that you have the insane intention of 
keeping me a prisoner in this room until 
I sign a confession of a murder of which I 
know nothing ?” 

Q. Q. raised his eyes to him, as though 


| only just again aware of his presence. 


“You are begging the question, Mr. 
Vaughan,” he said quietly, turning over a 
page of his papers while he spoke. “I have 


ill the relevant information. I require only 
your confession. ‘And it is certainly my in- 
tention to keep you here till I get it.” 

Mr. D’Arcy Vaughan achieved a 
scornful laugh. 

“Very well,’ he said. “We shall see who 
can wait longest.” He flung himself into 
the chair, sat tapping with his foot upon 
the floor. “You yourselves cannot sit for- 
ever in this room. And when we leave it, 
Mr. Quayne, believe me, you shall rue this 


short 


| outrage!” 





Mr. Quayne merely turned over another 
page of the document he was perusing with 
such concentrated attention. 

His victim glared at him, opened his cig- 
arette-case—I noticed, maliciously, that it 
contained only one cigarette—struck a 
match, commenced to smoke. The silence 
of that room, high above the neighboring 
housetops, was ‘like the grave. It perpetu- 
ated itself, continued until even I felt it a 
strain upon my nerves. The only sound 
was the deep breathing of that man in the 
chair adjacent to Q. Q.’s desk. Unobtru- 
sively I kept a sharp eye upon him, alert to 
interpose in that sudden panther-spring I 
felt to be imminent. But none came. Mr. 
D’Arcy Vaughan sat immobile, his lips 
pressed tight, smoking with the tiniest of 
puffs, evidently—I could sympathize with 
him—trying to economize that one and only 
cigarette to the last possible moment. And 
the silence in that room continued, persisted 
till it seemed to ring in my ears. 

I glanced at the clock-hand. It marked 
half-past five. 

Mr. Vaughan stirred. 

“Mr. Quayne!” 

Q. Q. lifted an eyebrow at him. 

“How long is this madness to continue ?” 

“Until I get your confession.” Q. Q.’s tone 
was quietly acceptive of the situation, was, 
without the faintest impatience, coolly con- 
fident of the final result. 

“Pshaw!” The man jumped up from his 
chair again, paced up and down the room 
in febrile exasperation. Q. Q. had once 
more reverted to the perusal of his docu- 
ments, did not so much as glance at him. 
The victim strode once more across to me, 
evidently on the impulse to make another 
trial of my subordinate resolution. I forced 
myself to remain unperceptive of his pres- 
ence. I could feel the glare of his eyes upon 


me as I bent my own down to my work, 
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could feel him hesitate over the utility of 
the appeal—or of the threat. He renounced 
either. I heard his soft footfalls on the 
carpet recede away to the center of the 
room, heard them go toward Q. Q.’s desk, 
heard the sudden creak of his chair as he 
flun, himself down into it again. 

When, discreetly, I glanced up, I saw 
him sitting there, his fingers drumming on 
his knee, the cigarette short between his 
lips glowing in a momentary forgetfulness 
of economy. 

The silence continued. The ticking of the 
clock became insistent, an obsession to the 
ear. Its hands slipped round—six o’clock 
—a quarter past. Outside, the light began 
to die out of the sky. Within the room 
there were already shadows. Long ago Mr 
D’Arcy Vaughan had got to the end of 
his smoke. For what seemed an age he had 
sat like a statue, utterly motionless. What 
was he thinking, I wondered. And still the 
silence remained unbroken. 


T was shattered suddenly. 

“Quayne!” The man paused, waiting 
for a movement of Q. Q.’s head that did not 
occur. “I don’t know how long this farce 
is going on—but I'll count it as mitigation 
if you'll give me a cigarette.” 

But Mr. Quayne had apparently lost the 
sense of hearing. He merely picked another 
from the pile of documents at his hand 

Once more the room relapsed into silence 
—into a silence that grew haunted, terrify 
ing, vibrant with mysterious unuttered men 
ace as the twilight deepened in the room—a 
silence that rang and yet was soundless. A 
sudden mutter from the man in the chair 
seemed only to intensify it. How long in 
deed was this going on? I myself grew un- 
nerved with the strain, felt the impulse to 
use my voice—to break this uncanny hush— 
rise up in me, almost irresistible. Had I been 
sitting there with the guilt of murder on my 
conscience, I could not have refrained from 
shouting it aloud to get relief at any cost 
from this intolerable ordeal of soundlessness 
wherein the stark fundamental outlines of 
one’s soul seemed automatically to emerge 
I should have screamed that quilt, in 
hysteria, long ago. But still the man I 
could half-see in the gloom sat motionless 
and silent in his chair. Still, Q. Q. remained, 
holding up a document to get the last of 
the light, seemingly oblivious of his pres- 
ence. For myself, I had given up even the 
pretense of work. I sat, gripped in that 
dead hush, and waited—waited—while the 
shadows thickened. 

Suddenly I heard a sound—the faintest 
little whir; and then— 

“He shall confess, Mr. Quayne—I am de 
termined on it!” 

The voice came out of the gloom, silent, 
deep-toned, vibrant with authority—the voice 
of the murdered Arbuthnot! Even to me, who 
could an instant later guess its source, it 
came with a shock to my nerves, uncanny 
from the formless shadows of the room. To 
the man in the chair, it came with the full 
force of a supernatural presence—sternly in- 
exorable in a ghostly omnipotence. He 
sprang to his feet, stood quivering. 

“What was that? Quayne, did you hear 
that? Arbuthnot’s voice! I—I—no—it 
couldn't be—couldn’t be! Quayne,”’—his 
voice was strained with terror—‘let me out 
of this! I’m going mad! I can’t stand it 
any longer!” 

Q. Q. apparently did not hear him. He 
did not move. One hand still held the docu- 
ment up to the last glimmer of outside light ; 
the other was out of sight beneath his desk. 
Mr. D’Arcy Vaughan gasped. Once more 
he turned toward me, and I saw his two 
hands go slowly, quiveringiy, up toward 
his head as he stood silhouetted against the 
window. The man was gripped in a parox- 
ysm of terror at those suddenly vocal 
shadows all around him—at himself. 
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‘Women who use the right shade of powder 


are never obviously “powdered” 


Your powder should always com- 
plement the color-tone of your skin 
—and be applied to cover it evenly. 

MME. JEANNETTE 


SOMETIMES we have the experience of see- 

ing a woman approaching us on the street 
and we havea horrible feeling that her face 
is deformed. Then when she reaches us we see 
a very pretty person with her noseso powdered 
that it is accented out of all proportion to her 
face. 

This unpleasant result is especially no- 
ticeable if the wrong shade of powder is used. 

The shade of your powder should match 
the natural tone of your skin. If we are 
of the Caucasian race, we all naturally think 
we are ‘‘white’’ women, and therefore must 
use white powder. This is a mistake—there 
are several gradations of color-tone in our 
skins. Even sisters are frequently found whose 
skin-tones are as different as though they be- 
longed to different races. So we should study 
our skin and determine its classification. 

In a general way, there are four distinct 
tones of skin found among the women of 
America—the medium, the very dark, the 
white, and the pink skin. And because of this 
fact there are four shades of Pompeian Beauty 
Powder —a right shade of powder for every 
typical skin. 

The Medium skin is more variable than 
the others. It is harder to determine, for it is 
frequently found with light or dark hair, light 
or dark eyes, or combinations of middleshades, 


The medium tone of skin is neither milk- 
white nor swarthy, it is pleasantly warm in 
tone, with faint suggestions of old ivory, and 
fleeting suggestions of sun-kissed russet. 

Medium skins need the Naturelle shade of 
Pompeian Beauty Powder. If you find it diffi- 
cult to determine whether you have a light 
skin or a dark skin, the chances are that you 
really have a medium tone of skin, and should 
use the Naturelle shade of Pompeian Beauty 
Powder. 

The Milk- White skin that is quite with- 
out trace of color except where the little blue 
veins show is the only skin that should ever 
use white powder. 

The Pink skin can be turned into a definite 
asset of beauty if it is properly treated. 

Women with pink skins often make the 
mistake of using a white or a dark powder. 
They should always use the pink tone of pow- 
der—the Flesh shade of Pompeian Beauty 
Powder. 

The Olive skin. Many artists think there 
is no type so beautiful as the clear, dark skin 
we frequently see in beautiful Spanish or 
Italian women. The shade of powder for this 
rich skin is Rachel Pompeian Beauty Powder. 

Pompeian Beauty Powder is made from the 


ompoias 


Beauty Powder 


finest, selected ingredients. This powder has 
an exceptional adhesive quality that keeps 
the skin well covered over an unusual period 
of time. 60c a box. (Canada, 65c. 


The New Pompeian Beauty Powder 
Compact—a thin model 


Thousands of women who are devotees of the 
superior qualities of Pompeian Beauty Powder 
will welcome the news that there is now 
available this delightful powder compacted 
in a smart new refillable case. 

The new Pompeian Powder Compact is a 
graceful, round, golden-finished case— thin, 
of course, to avoid ugly bulging when carried 
in pocket or bag. The top is engraved in a 
delicate design, the cuttings filled with violet 
enamel, the color that is typical of the regal 
purple of the Pompeian products. The mirror 
in the = covers the entire space to give 
ample reflection — and the 
lamb’s-wool puff has a satin 
top. At toilet counters $1.00. 
Refills soc (slightly higher 
in Canada). 





Get 1925 
Pompeian Panel 
and Four Samples 


This new 1925 Pompeian Art Panel, 
“Beauty Gained is Love Retained,"’ 
size 28x7 14. Done in color by a famous 
artist; worth at least 50 cents. We 
send it with samples of Pompcian 
Beauty Powder, Bloom, Day Cream 
and Night Cream for 1oc. 














City 


Shade of face powder wanted? 


POMPEIAN LABORATORIES, 2219 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gentlemen: i enclose 10c for the new 1925 Art Panel, “*Beaury 
Gained is Love Retained,’ and the four samples named in offer 


Name 


Address 


State 
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“No,” I heard him whisper to himselt, 
“no! It couldn't have been! It couldn't 
have been!” 


And then once more came that solemn, 
deep-toned, authoritative voice: 

“He shall confess, Mr. Quayne—I am de- 
termined on it!” 

CHOKED scream broke from the tor- 
tured wretch 

“No—no! Quiet, Arbuthnot! Quiet—for 
God's sake! I—I can't bear it! I—TI'll tell 
-I'll confess! I'll contess! Quayne— 
Quayne!” His voice came almost in a shriek 
from the shadows which hid his face. “I'll 
confess—I'll confess! Take it down—lI'll 
contess !"’ 

Q. Q. laid down his papers 

“Take down what Mr. Vaughan dictates, 
Mr. Creighton,” he said, quietly. “Resume 
your chair, Mr. Vaughan.” He touched the 
switch by his desk, and the room was sud 
denly flooded with light 

Mr. D'Arcy Vaughan, no longer the spruce, 
well-groomed civil servant, but a haggard, 
wild-eved wretch—lI was startled at the 
havoc the ordeal had made in him,—obeyed 
like a creature drained of volition, dropp>'l 
heavily into his chair. I took up my i 
and wrote as, quaveringly, gaspingly, the 
utterly unnerved, broken man began his con- 
fession. It was a confession of official secrets 
betrayed, sent by agony-column code-mes- 
sages to a great foreign commercial organiza 
tion to which they were of immense utility, 
of—precisely as Q. Q. had divined—Arbuth 


not quite certain what ambient meant, but 


it had a soft, meandering sound. “Eves,” 
went on the luster words within him, and 
after a moment: “Blue eyes. Lips—” 


His thoughts hung there. “Love,” said Mr 
Brown aloud, and at the sound of his own 
voice he felt suddenly foolish, and though he 
knew he was alone, he looked about to see 
if anyone could have heard him 

“It's all quite the strangest experience,” 


Mr. Brown observed. He must think this 
thing out. The eagerness of the girl was 


as real before him as his v ‘e's vase. Was 
it possible she was in love with him? It 
gave him a strange thrill. Such things did 
happen, he knew—though never to anyone 
he had personally been acquainted with; he 
and his wife went only with the best people 
But within the crescent of his memory arose 
alluring pictures of what he had imagined his 
life would be as he stood on his college 
campus in the starlight He thought sud 
denly of a girl he had known, oh, a thou 
sand years ago, when “Afrique du Nord” 
had seemed but a step around the corner, 
and a gondola in Venice his next vehicle 

He imagined that girl of a thousand years 
ago was exactly like this daughter of «the 
springtime who had carried away his tulips 
that day. Why, he wasn't old. Youth still 
touched hands with him. 

But in the morning over the matutinal 
orange-juice virtue wrapped him about—a 
haircloth virtue. “Mustn't get foolish,” 
he said sternly to himself. “I’m a respon 
sible married man. I—I love my wife and 


home. Certainly.” He regarded the trim 
precision of his dining-room. He rather 
wished Mrs. Brown was there. 


The morning hours at the office dragged 
At eleven he had firmly decided to go in 
the opposite direction for his provender. 
At half-past he forced himself to admit it 
would be hardly fair to the little girl. He 
ought to meet her just once more, to make 
his position clear. He would tell her how 
devoted he was, really, to his wife, and 
hew very, very much he thought of his 
home. She would have to get over him. 


He would be gentle but firm. 


not’s having stopped him as he went along 
the corridor to his lunch, taxed him with it, 
of a wild alarm, a determination to suppress 
this danger at once, of the beginnings of a 
murderous struggle in which Arbuthnot had 
snatched the revolver from his drawer, of 
another snatch at that revolver which had 
seized it, of the sudden shot, of Oglethorpe 
at the door, of a spring into the clothes- 
cupboard, and a moment later—when Ogle- 
thorpe had dashed out again, horrified at 
the discovery—a quick rush along the 
corridor, unobserved, to lunch 

Q. Q. listened, inscrutable, to the end. 

“Now sign, Mr. Vaughan,” he said in his 
quiet level voice. 

The man got up trom his chair, moved 
toward my desk—stopped suddenly. 

“No!” he cried. Obviously he made a 
great effort to pull himself together, to re- 
sume command of himself, seemed to suc- 
ceed. “No! I wont sign!” He laughed 
like a maniac. “Its only your word against 
mine—both of you--and I'll swear it’s a 
fabrication—a tissue of lies! I'm not going 
to sign away my life because you played 
a trick on me! How you did it, I don’t 
know—but trick I'm sure it was!” 

He stocd glowering defiance at Q. Q. 

“As you like, Mr. Vaughan,” said the 
Chief quietly. “It makes really no differ- 
ence whether you sign or not. Just listen 
a moment!” He bent forward, touched 
something on his desk. “Another little 
trick, Mr. Vaughan.” He smiled pleasantly 

To my own astonishment there issued into 


L Ov E S H ¥ 
(Continued from page 70) 


He told himself he must not be glad 
when he saw her face light up as he ap 
proached. But it was nice at their table 
He thrust about for a beginning. It would 
be brutal simply to blurt out, “I love my 
wile 


UT after all, it was the girl who made 

such a procedure unnecessary. 

“I’m going to be married tomorrow,” she 
said over a mushroom. “This'll be our last 
lunch together.” 

Mr. Brown got rid of his fork in a man- 
ner he hoped was quite dignified. “You're 
what?” he asked in a voice that sounded 
like damp fireworks. 

The girl swallowed her last mushroom. 
Mr. Brown had noticed it was an especially 
large and delectable-looking mushroom. It 
was amazing how quickly it disappeared. 

She perceived in the face of Mr. Brown the 
havoc she had wrought. “Oh, please don’t 
think I’m horrid. I've been living on these 
lunches—literally living on them. I hadn't 
had a thing to eat at all for two days be 
fore I met vou. Honestly I hadn't. You 
see, I knew Id be all right in two weeks. 
My boy’d come for me then. But I had 
to live in the meantime, hadn’t I?” She 
put it up squarely to Mr. Brown. He ad 
mitted that of course she had had to live. 

“And so,” the astonishing girl went on, 





RITA WEIMAN 


has written another story of 
Americans in Europe that is a 
fitting successor to her much 
discussed *‘When Falls the Col- 
osseum.” It is a story of to- 
day yet carrying in it some of 
the moonlight mystery of the 
Middle Ages. Its title is 


“One Venetian Night ” 
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the room, startlingly lifelike, Mr. D Arc 
Vaughan’s voice in a recapitulated, word-for 
word recital of his crime. The first few sen 
tences of it were sufficient—Mr. D'Arcy 
Vaughan raised his hand. To his first 
amazement had succeeded a sudden bitter 
ness of comprehension. 

“That's enough,” he said. “I don't want 
to hear it over again.” He controlled hi- 
voice to a cynical appreciation. “A dicta 
phone, of course?” 

“A double-barreled one, Mr. 
said the Chiet, still pleasantly. 
blank record waiting for you.” 

Vaughan glared at Q. Q@. in a sudden last 
flash of ferocity. “Curse you and your in 
fernal cunning tricks!” he said. “All right- 
I may as well sign.” He came across to my 
desk, scrawled a signature at the foot of the 
paper I presented to him, turned again with 
a snarl to the Chief. “Now what are you 
going to do?” 

Q. Q. smiled grimly, took off the telephone 
receiver, asked for a number. 

“Sebright? .... Ah, Quayne speaking 
Just come round here, will you? I've 
got that man for you. Yes—signed confes 
sion. He’s only waiting for you.” 

Mr. D'Arcy Vaughan swayed on his feet. 
one hand feeling blindly for support at the 
edge of my desk. 

“Mr. Quayne,” he said, his eyes closed. 
“it would be Christian charity to give me a 
drink—brandy !” ‘ 

He had finished my flask by the time Se 
bright arrived 


Vaughan,” 
“With a 


“Ll thought you wouldn’t mind buying 
my lunches for just this little time in be 
tween. I couldn’t get married on an empty 
stomach, could 1?” 

The waiter hovered near with the souffle 
By the time he had gone, Mr. Brown had 
recovered his breath. 

“An artist?” he asked. 

“Oh, no,” the girl answered brightly 
“He’s manager of a creamery in Iowa.” 

He put her into a cab as was his custom. 
and even as neither had said, “How do you 
do?” they neither said “Good-by.” 


R. BROWN went back to his office, to 


find a telegram awaiting him from 
Mrs. Brown. It read, “Arriving six-two: 
meet me.” Mr. Brown was at the station 


by a quarter of. 

“Well, well,’ said Mrs. Brown, “it’s good 
to be home again. Tell me the news. You're 
looking splendid. That tie’s a little young, 
but I like your suit.” There was in her 
survey all the approval any man could wish 
from his wife—or expect. 

“Changed my diet,” said Mr. Brown 
“Cut out everything for breakfast except 
orange-juice and a piece of toast. Like to 
stick to it.” 

Mrs. Brown paused at the foot of the 
stairs. “All right,” she approved. “I always 
said you ate too much.” 

He let that pass. 

“What have you been having for lunch?” 
she demanded. Mr. Brown gave a guilt, 
start. He looked up at her. Then he took 
the plunge. 

“A girl,” he told her. “A girl I picked 
up on the street one day.” 

Mrs. Brown laughed. “Don’t be silly,” 
she said, and kissed him. It was a thor 
oughly satisfying kiss, wifely, settled, effi- 
cient. She went on up the stairs. 

“Anyway I told her,” Mr. Brown com 
forted himself. He hoped mightily she 
would some day reprove him for what he 
had confessed. But as he returned to the 
living-room, he was chiefly concerned with 
his tie. He wondered if it really was too 
young 
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Are you a “Spectator?” 
Take an “Ounce of Prevention”, Every Day 





EIGHTy thousand spectators packed in the 
great bowl, watching twenty-two young men 
match brain and brawn. 


The Twenty-Two are perfect specimens of 
health—their minds alert, their bodies strong. 


But what of the Eighty Thousand? 


These are the folks, like you and me, who 
work at desks, ride to work in the morning and 
home again at night. They overwork their minds 
and underwork their bodies. They eat too much 
and exercise too little. Sooner or later they 
must surely pay unless they take an “Ounce of 
Prevention”. 


The penalty of neglect 


Civilization with its “soft” living, its auto- 
mobiles and its chefs has created an almost 
universal foe of health. 


Too little exercise, too 
much of the wrong kind of 
food brings about faulty 


not function normally. Poisons accumulate to 
be carried to all parts of the body, tearing down 
health, paving the way for sickness. 

“The digestive organs must have bulk’’ says 
your own physician. And bran is bulk in its 
most beneficial form. 


Now a Bran that’s Good to Eat 


Post’s Bran Flakes (with other nutritious parts 
of wheat) is bran in its most delicious form. 
Millions eat it as a daily “Ounce of Prevention” 
against the dangers of intestinal sluggishness 


At hotels, clubs, 

restaurants and 
on Pullman diners 
Post’s Bran Flakes 
are served in in- 

dtvidual Ounce of 
Prevention Pack- 

ages, 











elimination to which doctors 
attribute 75% of all sickness. 

Unless the intestines regu- 
larly cast off their cargo of 
digestive waste the body can- 


and because they like it. 

Thistempting cereal provides bulk 
which the intestines need to produce 
regular habits. In addition it affords 
such vital food elements as phos- 
phorus and iron, proteins, carbo- 
hydrates and the essential Vitamin B. 

There are various ways to serve 
Post’s Bran. Flakes, any of which is 
beneficial. Bran in this form makes 
excellent muffins or bread. Add it 
to children’s hot cereals. Serve it 
just as it comes from the package 
with milk or cream. 

Make this a habit: eat Post’s Bran 
Flakes in one form or another every 
day. That’s the way to bring about 
regular habits. That’s the simple 
formula for keeping well. 








Mail This Coupon 


Postum Cereal Company, Inc. 
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Prevention”, a free trial package 
of Post's Bran Flakes and your 
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For a moment he thought wildly of rush- 
ing up onto the bridge and demanding to 
be put back on shore. The ship blew sud- 
denly her melancholy whistle. 

“Moving,” said the voice beside him. “I 
shall just catch the coasting steamer at 
Perth. I've a notion I can trace out where 
that river comes near the surface. The 
ground drops gradually away—in three or 
four miles the bush should be a lot lower.” 

“Ah!” said Cursitor very distantly 

Under the blazing stars he watched the 
land fade slowly, the tropic trees blurring 
into loom, the lights shifting into scarcity 
But still the breath of the sl.ore reached 
him—heavy, sweet. 

“No bad smell about the bush—clean air. 
You ought to have a look at Australian 
desert, sir; it’s not a common product. ll 
larn it to be a tud, yet!” 

With those slow, vengeful words came the 
faint remembered odor. The fellow smelled 
like some plant or other. Was it the result 
of living where he said there was no bad 
smell ? 

During the next ten days Cursitor lived 
emotionally a double life. Whenever he 
saw Deacon, he was full of irritable com- 
mon sense; at other moments, especially 
under the stars, ridden by a sort of longing 
Fortune, the British Empire, Henry Cursi- 
tor and Co.! Would there be any harm 
in just seeing for himself? It committed 
him to nothing, would not take him more 
than six weeks, the fellow said. Ought one 
to throw away any chance? Suppose that 
river could be tapped near the surtace—what 
enormous possibilities! Arizona—as he had 
seen it—fertile square miles of alfalfa, cot- 
ton, tobacco, fruit and wheat, bordered with 


low banks and cottonwood trees, golden- 
budded in February sunlight. All made 
with water! And round them—desert of 


cactus, creosote-bush, mesquite, where water 
was not yet, within that filmy receding ring 
of violet mountains! A garden of ¢ Jen 
growing like the mango-tree while you 
waited! To be the man who worked an- 
other miracle like that, watered the earth 
until it teemed, and paid high dividends! 
Really, it was—ah, there stood that vision- 
ary chap, leaning over the taffrail, staring 
at the water! No! It was madness 

He got off at Perth. 


N the coasting steamer he was almost 

unapproachable. He and Deacon took 
up most of it. They shared the only cabin; 
but Cursitor slept on the long seat in the 
saloon—he could not stand the fellow at 
such close quarters. He poured cold water 
on himself, and watched askance that chap 
unperturbed in his visions and blue shirt. 
And the long Australian coast dragged by— 
sandy foothills and sandy foothills, with 
now and again a group of gum-trees round 
roofs of corrugated iron and run-up shacks, 
and dreary boats coming off with dreary 
bales and men, and stores landed, and 





THE MUMMY 


No one save a great literary artist 
could tell the complete story of a 
man—of the disintegration of char- 
acter—within the scope of a single 
short story. A very great artist has 
done it, and the story will appear 
under the title that heads this an- 
nouncement, in an early issue of 


Che Red Book Magazine. It is by 
Jahn Galsworthy 
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landed. And then for two days nothing but 
the long Australian coast-line too far away 
to show its worth. The mental discomfort 
of those days, the bitter sense of folly; the 
visions of the R.W.W.T. settling down 
and down, and he cut off from the power 
of raising money, from little Watnot and 
the cosy office, and money—money, all 
around. What a flat he had been! 

“Baragawoollah!” There it was—corru- 
gated iron and gum-trees—a little lonely 
lump, dusky in the white coast-haze, like 
a blue tick on the side of a pointer dog. 
And he, Henry Cursitor, was about to dis- 
embark there with a kit-bag and a vision- 
ary. Lord—Lord! Baragawoollah!  Civil- 
ization! Two days beyond, and five days 
beyond that. The chump he was! 

They went ashore in a lighter. All next 
day and next, they drove together in the 
summer heat in a wagon behind mules. The 
wheels ran deep through rutted sand. There 
was no shade. Deacon pointed out the 
features. Cursitor could not see them, and 
hardly ten minutes passed without his 
thinking: “I was cracked.” They slept at 
stations in whose owners Cursitor noticed 
the same rangy stare of intent vacancy that 
Deacon had. Their boisterous welcomings 
would be suddenly eclipsed, as if they were 
back at once, looking for something in the 
distance. “That'll be water,” he thought. 
He noted the wells, and little irrigation 
works, with a feeling of despair. It seemed 
to him like trying to wash a blanket by 
sneezing on it in a corner. On the second 
day scant herbage appeared, and _ there 
were sheep. At every meal, night and 
morning, Cursitor ate mutton and tomatoes 
and drank tea with preserved milk. He 
wondered how long it would be before his 
shirt turned blue and he acquired that stare. 

On the second evening, as dusk fell, they 
arrived at Deacon's “place.” Four black 
fellas and a Scotchman received them with 
an interest diverted at once to the con- 
tents of the wagon. Five thick gum-trees 
sheltered the house. It was almost cool; 
and entering the living-room, Cursitor expe- 
rienced his first comfort since leaving Perth. 
There were long wicker chairs and books; 
a dog got up and licked his hand—an Irish 
terrier with all its tail, A native woman 
brought in a drink; it tasted of whisky, 
limes and sugar. 

“Make yourself at home,” said Deacon. 
“This is the best chair. Grub’'ll be ready in 
an hour.” 

Alone in the long chair with the dog be- 
side him, Cursitor stared out at the stars 
between the foliage of the gum-trees; and a 
curious peace slid into his soul. This, then, 
was the edge! Beyond this—they said—was 
nothing! Limitless unwatered waste; sand 
and the stars! And Deacon had lived here 
twenty years. An odd reverence, like one 
of those tricks of atmosphere in old Italian 
landscapes, colored at that moment his 
vision of this fellow. What store he must 
have of pluck and self-sufficiency! Or was 
there magic in this dry, starry peace, and the 
chap spellbound—pickled in space and sand? 
And how long would it take to pickle Henry 
Cursitor, so that he too shook off the fret 
of raising money, and sat down on the edge 
of nothing? Absurd! 

The m: >on must be up behind the house, 
for all the gum-tree leaves were silver, scim- 
itar-shaped like the swords of Saracens, 
moving with a glitter in a little wind. They 
had cut the stars out of the sky; shredded 
them to powder, so that the firmament was 
chalky blue, and the earth dusted with 
chopped stars. And on that powdery sur- 
face the shadows of the gum-trees trickled 
out like deep blue water. “Til larn it 


to be a tud, yet!”—the words did not tally 


with peace; they seemed to show that this 
chap still had the urge which twenty years 
ago had landed him on the edge of nothing 
the spirit to get farther, which had made 
man’s world out of dry desert or shadowy 
forests, which brought industry to being, 
raised money like water! To Cursitor’s ears 
came the thin music of a black fella blowing 
on a shell; the gum-tree leaves shook out 
a crisp and chancy rustle; the yowl of a 
dingo wandered eerily far out. And the 
Irish terrier licked his hand with a dry 
tongue, exploring up his wrist for moisture 


HE last sheep on Deacon’s “place” was 

a memory three days old; there was no 
herbage now, and the only shade—their 
moving shadows. They marched from sun 
down right on through the night, and when 
their shadows began drying up under the 
climbing sun, lay down beneath a strip of 
canvas painted with layers of red and yel 
low, inclined on iwo stakes driven sloping 
into the sand. As the sun heeled over, their 
black fella would rise from the lee of a 
mule and shift a stake, so that they always 
had the ray-disperser between them and the 
sun. Stifling under it, they slept a little, 
ate a little, sucked limes slowly, drank their 
allowance of water sip by -sip; while their 
horses, the black fella and the pack-mules, 
eased of all gear, drowsed in the grilling 
heat. One day more, and black fella, pack 
mules, water-skins, all would be left, and 
they two with a water-skin apiece would 
make a dash for it. 

Cursitor suffered the tortures of a towns 
man no longer in his youth; yet he was 
curiously uplifted. The night air was cool, 
and the thought of nearing that vw ter 
stimulating as the words of any prospectus 
he had ever issued. To the faint shuffle 
of their march through the bush silence, he 
composed invitations to the public. “This 
desirable countryside, with its perfect cli 
mate, and inealculably fertile—er—sand, 
needs only water to make it rival Meso 
potamia in the days of the Chaldees. Here 
we have within—er—some thirty days oi 
London, a possible settling ground for thou 
sands of our surplus population, a new prov 
ince which may rival in productivity an) 
tract of its size in the British Empire. To 
matoes alone..... The appeal is made 
rather from patriotic than from commer- 
cial—” No! Keep to the pocket—even 
during the war shareholders had needed 
dividends. And behind his shadow moving 
grotesquely over the moonlit sand, his mind 
went on: “Careful survey has shown that, 
properly worked, there is no end to the pos 
sibilities. A light railway to the admirable 
natural harbor of Baragawoollah—” 

Cursitor was thrown forward on_ his 
horse’s neck. Had the animal been carried 
away too? Recovering the upright, a little 
shaken, he fixed his eyes on the Southern 
Cross. How Deacen steered out into this 
waste, bereft of trail, and tree, and _ hill! 
Did his nostrils scent that far-off water? In 
perfect silence he steered. Cursitor remem 
bered the words of his garrulous guide in 


Arizona: “When I’m workin’ on a desert 
trail I’ve got no use for talk: no, mister.” 
And his confidence increased. Odd—ior 


in all his experience, so far, confidence had 
depended on a flow of words. 


UNRISE, the fourth morning, revealed 

grayer sand and a sparse brush. They 
camped at a spot where there was brackish 
water, from which branched the tracks of 
dingoes. 

“We start from here,” said Deacon 
“Have a good sleep; you'll need it. A 
night’s ride, a day on the job, and a night’s 
ride back. We can just carry enough water.” 
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Cursitor slept little, because of tlies, and 
ants, and fears of this dash into desert space 
with just enough water for survival. Sup- 
pose he got separated from Deacon, or this 
black fella decamped with the gear while 
they were away, or the dingoes who came 
here to drink were to eat the mules, or 
there were one of those sand-storms Deacon 
spoke of with such distaste? Suppose—sup- 
pose a hundred things! Potent memories ot 
his London flat, where nothing was ever 
disturbed from year’s end to year's end, of 
the financial columns of the Times, little 
Watnot, and other fixed objects, mingled 
with his fears, the burning sun, and the 
bites of ants, to keep him wakeful. And 
whenever he opened his eyes, there would be 
Deacon, gazing at distance, like a Mussul 
man with his mind on Mecca. In all of his 
quarter of a century’s service to industry, 
he had never been through hours of such 
exquisite discomfort. And to know that 
they were but the preamble of the still more 
exquisite ! 

He was tempted in crescendo to the 
words: “I feel too bad to go on—I must 
wait for you here.” If only he had thought 
ot raising a clinical thermometer to 105 and 
brought it with him! As it was, he had 
not a sign of fever. He had even got over 
his stiffness, and though bitten and un- 
shaved, was conscious of rude health. No! 
lf he refused, it must be on the grounds of 
insanity. He would say quite calmly: 
“Now that I’ve seen the nature of the coun- 
try, I feel the whole thing’s mad; you could 
never get the money to exploit such a God- 
forsaken wilderness.” Really, it would need 
the faith of early Christians—nothing early 
Christian about investors!) And yet—he had 
known cases of belief in the miraculous— 
when it was properly put to them. But no 
one could put a desert like this properly— 
it was drier than America! 

Twice he sat up, moistening his parched 
lips for the effort; twice, at sight of that 
visionary fellow, burnt to the deepest yel- 
low “now, above his blue. shirt, he sank 
down .again, to wait for a better moment 
And ‘his determination not to go on with 
this crazy adventure grew and grew. 


A’ six o’clock they started, with a large 
Water-skin securely fastened behind 
each of their saddles. As the sun wheeled 
down, the footpace became a loping shuffle. 
The day went out in opal and violet; for 
a few minutes the bush trembled with radi- 
ance; then the darkness rushed together, and 
they were riding by starlight. A queer ex- 
hilaration invaded Cursitor. Only those 
who have seen the bush at sunset, and 
drunk in the nectar of the pure night air, 
can conceive the intoxication of its beauty. 
This wonderful paysage’—no; avoid for- 
eign words to the British public—‘has a 
quality all its own. Disease is unknown 
there.”. And so are people—would be the 
implicit context to those who read between 
the lines; as for those who didn't—well, 
the raising of money depended on them! 

Cursitor touched his horse with his heel; 
the animal had stumbled. In three hours 
they had left all trace of brush again, and 
were on pure sand. He hoped that they 
were leaving heavy hoof-marks. Away 
from the pack-mules, the jingle of their little 
bells, the minor gutturals of the black fella, 
this ride out into immensity was breeding 
in him sensations at once proud and tim- 
orous. _ He had stuck it—was seeing it 
through! He could fancy little V/atnot’s 
eves bulging out at this tale of dark lone- 
liness... He must remember to describe how 
the stars glittered, the ghostly color of the 
sand, the dead silence; and how that chap 
in front, with the water-skin behind him, 
resembled a—a primeval jar reared on two 
moying legs! Really he and Deacon were 
-were like twin spirits of water, riding to 
the aid of their own element! His horse 


pecked; the water-skin behind him wabbled 
against his back; and his mood went veering 
to the timorous. If only that chap would 
speak, and break this desolating silence—this 
sense of being disembodied—out of touch 
with all reality! Or was—was this reality, 
and all that he had known, so far, unreal? 
Here they were, alone with the primal source 
of money, with the earth, before it had 
been operated or; alone, and nomad as 
the black fellas, as the very dingoes! His 
mind groped back painfully from this desert, 
unscratched by man, to the City of Lon- 
don—once a marsh—an immense, immense 
change! All done by water, or by drainage! 
Mesopotamia, of old, had been a desert; 
watered and scratched, it had grown the 
mightiest, most teeming cities of the past; 
and now it was desert once more, unwatered 
and unscratched. No wonder mirage took 
the form of water, water everywhere, nor 
any drop to drink! A tricky thing—water. 
Not safe! Still, he had sometimes watered 
capital with distinct advantage! 

The shape in front ot him suddenly ceased 
moving. 

“Ten minutes. Get off and stretch your 
legs, but don’t let go of your horse. Here's 
the moon.” 

Cursitor looked back. The round moon, 
like a bright cunning face, was peering at 
him from the edge of a swelling on the plain. 
“T'll whiten your bones,” it seemed to say. 
Beastly thought! 

“How 6n earth do you know your way, 
Deacon ?” 

“The stars.” 

No fixed star in the Southern hemisphere! 
Must be in the fellow’s mind—the water star! 

“Ready? On we go, then.” 

In the moonlight Cursitor saw their shad- 
ows slink out in front of them, as if their 
spirits were leading their bodies on—to 
water ? 


“\ JERE thereabouts. I must wait for 
the sun. Give me your gee.” 


Cursitor resigned the rein, and lay down 
on the sand, soft as a bed, softer than he 
had known it yet. In two minutes he was 
asleep. He had a perfect dream of—Fen- 
church Street, with a stream of water flow- 
ing down its middle. When he woke, the 
sun was high; the horses stood tethered to 
a stake driven deep in between two humps 
of saddle heaped round with sand. One 
empty skin lay squash where they had been 
watered from it; the other, full and swell- 
ing, stood beyond reach. Parched and 
miserably sore, Cursitor got up. No sign 
of Deacon, save his footmarks in the loose, 
thick, heavy sand. Cursitor tried to utter 
a, “Cooeee!” but his throat was too dry. 
Going to the water-skin, he cautiously undid 
the mouthpiece and drank his fill. He ate 
some meat and biscuit, and lit his pipe. 
They must have nearly hit the spot, or 
Deacon would not have tethered the horses 
and gone off on foot. Just here the plain 
dipped; he would be lost to sight within a 
mile. 

Cursitor looked at his footmarks. To 
that derelict townsman in this waste, they 
were very soothing. When Deacon had located 
the rift, he would come back on his tracks 
and fetch him. For two hours he waited, 
increasingly tortured by the heat and loneli- 
ness. Couldn’t the fellow find his water— 
had he sprained his ankle, or had sunstroke ? 
In the third hour of that grilling heat a 
thought brought him suddenly to his knees, 
scooping at the sand. He had scooped to 
the depth of nearly two feet before he 
found resistance. Good God! All this 
surface was new—a huge sand-drift. There 
must have been one of those sand-storms 
which obliterated everything for miles, till 
another great. wind arose and swept it 
farther on. The chap couldn't find the 


rift; then—why didn’t he come back? Two 
searchers were better than one! 


He would 
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follow Deacon's tracks! But dared he leave 
the horses? Suppose, while he was hunting 
for Deacon, the animals became restless, 
pulled up the stake and went off, dragging 
stake and saddles? He waited another hour, 
and his heart went down and down. It 
was past noon now, and the horses seemed 
asleep. 

He took another drink, tightened his 
belt, and set forth along the footmarks. 
They zigzagged, as if Deacon had been 
quartering the ground. Cursitor had fol 
lowed them for half an hour when he 
caught sight of a dark object on the sand 
A “Cooeee!” of surprising volume burst 
from his throat; he repeated it, hurrying 
along. It was Deacon, seated under his 
wide felt hat, but he gave no sign of hear 
ing. Had he gone deaf, or out of his mind? 
Cursitor came up in anger. Deacon was 
leaning forward over his knees, a little black 
pipe in his hand, a little yellow dribble at 
the corner of his smiling lips, a film over 
his staring eyes. Cursitor bent to shake 
him by the shoulder, but stopped at the 
look on that eestatic face, a look as if the 
fellow were gazing at a promised land 
stretched out before him. A reek came up 
to Cursitor’s nostrils. “God!” he thought 
“Opium !” 

For some minutes he simply stood and 
stared—then in a fright began a desperate 
effort to rouse the fellow from that ecstatic 
coma. No good! He must come to of his 
own accord! Taking away the little pipe, 
he sat down to wait. He had no experience 
of opium. How long would Deacon sit like 
that, dreaming his dreams, and what would 
he be like when he came to? Disgust filled 
Cursitor’s whole being. It was as if the 
captain of a ship were found dead drunk in 
a storm, a colonel lolling on a sofa while his 
regiment went into action. That chap had 
left him in hell, and gone off to paradise 
But, gradually, that sick look of ecstasy 
touched his heart. In front of this drugged 
deserter was a mirage of green crops and 
running rills—of trees and grass and flowers 
and fruits—of all that water brings! He must 
have hunted over that vast sand-drift for 
his underground river—like a lost dog for 
its master, till, convinced at last that the 
sand would guard its secret, that the desert 
had beaten him, he had sat down in the 
heat exhausted, and turned to the respite of 
an opium dream. There, in a few brief 
moments, out of a little smoke, he could 
fashion all that he had lost, “all” that would 
have taken years of anxiety andyrisk and 
effort to grow with water in that desert; 
out of the sand, in a quarter of an hour, he 
had created him a Garden of Eden, like 
God before him—the green sweetness, the 
corn and oil and wine—or at least the 
alfalfa and tomatoes—of redemption. He 
had made the desert to bloom like a rose, 
just by lifting hand to mouth and drawing 
in the fumes of a little black burning pellet 
Could one blame the chap so bitterly dis- 
appointed of his hopes—a poor devil who 
had lived twenty years on the edge of this 
unscratched waste, dreaming dreams of 
making something out of nothing? 


URSITOR got up and looked around 

him. Sand, sand, sand! Had the fel- 
low really ever struck that rift at all, ever 
brought his line up, ever dropped it into 
any river underground? Was that all, per- 
haps, a pipe-dream too, so strange and seiz- 
ing that it had destroyed the difference 
between it and reality? And, gazing intently 
at that yellow ecstatic face, he thought: “I 
shall never know for certain—never know 
whether I haven't been utterly spoofed by 
a man who didn’t know that he was spoof- 
ing.’ The thought was desolating. To 
have had for nothing this laborious, this 
perilous experience, and never be able to 
speak of it, for fear of being taken for the 
fool he had read himself to be on the small! 
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Keep this Wolf of Winter 


from your door! 


HE WOLF is coming back again. When 
he prowls at your doors and windows, 
will your family be safe? 


It can be. 


For every home, large or small—with or 
without a cellar—the American Radiator 
Company has a product designed to furnish 
ideal warmth. For small cellarless homes, 
IpgEat ArcoLa and American Radiators; for 
larger homes and other buildings, IDEAL 
Boilers in graduated sizes. 

Your Heating Contractor is an expert, 


Alig? | 
and this is the month to consult him. See | 
him now, before cold weather comes, and | 





keep this wolf of winter from your door. ™ 

















Your Heating Contractor is our Distributor 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Dept. 209, 1803 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 





Branches in all principal cities 
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| Expert Guidance 
for 2 Cents 
Fill in and mail the cou- 
pon. It will bring a book 
| about the Ipgat Boiler | 
which will give ideal 
warmth and save fuel 
in a house like yours. 
Our experience is at 
your service for a two- 
cent stamp! 
American 
Radiator 
Company 
Dept. 209 
Send me a booklet de 
ay scribingthe IDEAL Boiler for 
my size of home, which will 
reduce my fuel bill. 
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Thanks, Jimmie! 
You've made quick 
time. Fill mine” 
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REFRESH YOURSELF AT OFFICE OR WORKSHOP AS WELL AS AT FOUNTAINS 
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but Napoleonic features of Markham Mays! 
And he sat down again to wait for the look 
of ecstasy to die, for that dream to fade, 
as all dreams must, into the starkness of 
reality. Hour after hour he waited, while 
the sun rode slowly down the sky. About 
four o'clock Deacon rolled over like a log. 
Cursitor let him sleep. He had to—it was 
the only chance; and yet he was devoured 
by thirst and fears. Were the horses still 
where he had left them, or had they broken 
loose and gone off to find the mules and 
water? Somehow he must get that fellow 
back before darkness came smearing out 
their footmarks. When Deacon had slept 
two hours, he made his effort. It took him 
half an hour before he could get the fellow 
on his legs and they could set forth arm in 
arm. During that hour-long stumble beside 
their footprints, he never spoke, and Deacon 
only said one word: “Water.” 

The sight of the horses lying quietly where 


they had been left brought Cursitor the 
keenest relief of his life. In touch with 
safety, his indignation and disgust revived. 
He would tell the fellow what he thought 
of him; he would— And he did—not, hadn’t 
the heart, the poor devil looked so sick and 
miserable. They started at eight o’clock; 
Cursitor left the reins loose on his horse’s 
neck—the animal would know the way; and 
beside him rode Deacon, head down, like 
a beaten prisoner. In the cool reviving air 
of night Cursitor’s spirit dwelt endlessly on 
drink, on baths, and the sea, and fellow- 
beings who did not dream, but lived sanely 
and made money where the earth had been 
tamed with water. But when at last the 
smoke from the black fella’s brush fire was 
in his nostrils, he gazed at the paling sky 
and the desert stretching to the bonfire of 
the dawn, with a joy that had a perverted 
ache ia it, as if he were leaving something 
precious that he would never see again: the 
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Even at six Betty could be pleading. 

“It costs too much, dear. When you get 
a little older.” 

Betty remained blithe. “All right,” she 
said. “I’ll ask Grandfather.” 

Her father stared blackly down at her 
and then left the room. It was Jean who 
got the brunt of his anger. 

“T may take tips,” he stormed, “but I will 
not have my child trained to be a beggar. 
She is to get along on what I give her. 
She’s to understand it.” 

Jean did not cry until Sheldon went out, 
shutting the door with an insulting forcible- 
ness that resembled a slam. Then she in- 
dulged herself. While she wept, Sheldon 
walked and gave himself up to a toil-chas- 
ing soliloquy. What was he contemplating, 
anyway? And unless he was contemplating 
something,—as he certainly hadn’t been until 
he lost his temper tonight,—there was noth- 
ing to say except things which would re- 
veal the fact that he was in a position 
which galled him but held him firmly. 
After all, he couldn’t leave Jean. He adored 
her. And Jean’s parents in a measure went 
with Jean. He could, of course, make a 
melodramatic stand about living on his own 
—leave the house they’d been given, camp in 
a flat somewhere, make Jean wretched and 
upset Betty. But it would mean a lot of 
talk—and would it get him anywhere? 

He drifted back to the Club for some 
cigarettes, and Will Brewer hailed him to 
make a fourth at a bridge-table, and some 
three hours later Sheldon was sitting there 
still with a cigar held cockily in the corner 
of his mouth and a comfortable conscious- 
ness of having played a remarkable game 
all evening. He felt very much at home, 
too, in this rich man’s club, with these 
young men who were affluent or going to 
be, and who all liked him so much. After 
all, he did a good day’s work all the time, 
paid his bills as soon as most people. Lots 
of men in his position would have laid 
right down on old Tillinghast, asked for 
things. Look at Dave Granger, who had 
spent Charlotte Farley’s fortune for her and 
hadn’t even been decent to her. As for 
Betty, it was natural enough that the old 
man should spend his money on the child. 
It would all be Betty’s some day. Some 
day—of course old Tillinghast was only 
fifty-six. It might be twenty years. Twenty 
years of dependency. The sore spot began 
to hurt again. 

Well, what could he do, anyway? 

When he got home, he was quite ready 
to go to bed. But he found Jean sitting 
up for him and still looking intense. She 
was apparently impervious to caresses. 

“Where have you been?” asked Jean. 


‘a’ penny. 
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earth where man was not, the waterless 
adventure of his life. 


EANING over the taffrail of the Orinoco 
three months later, Cursitor watched 
Vesuvius growing small. He had not raised 
The R. W. W. T. had made 
no appeal to Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide, 
Brisbane, Perth; and in the light of the 
Mediterranean sunset, red on the water, he 
could see nothing in front of him. 

“Yes sir,” said a voice, “as I was saying 
last night, that Basque region simply reeks 
of metals. If I could raise the money to 
unwater a mine I know of, not a hundred 
miles from Bilbao, I could make the for- 
tune of anyone who comes in. There’s cop- 
per there running up to seventeen and more 
per cent, and easily worked, too.” 

Cursitor turned. “Oh!” he said. 
did the water get into it?” 

They got off together at Gibraltar. 


“How 


VERTY DE LUXE 


(Continued from page 61) 


“At the Club,” he replied. 

“Still unhappy ?” she inquired in a voice 
coated thinly with satire. 

“Why—I haven’t changed my opinion 
any, if that’s what you mean, if you refer 
to our discussion this evening.” 

“Tt wasn’t a discussion. It was a tirade.” 

“Look here, darling—maybe I exag- 
gerated a little, but the principle’s sound. 
Even you will admit that.” 

“Perhaps,” Jean said darkly, “there’s 
something behind all this sudden discon- 
tent. Perhaps you've met some one—some 
woman ?” 

“Oh, good Lord, Jean, you know I adore 
you—” 

He knew the remedy for that kind of 
talk from years of experience, and tried to 
caress her. But she remained intense. The 
last thing he remembered that night was a 
stubborn murmur from Jean’s bed: “And 
poor old Father tries to be so good to us 
that I can’t bear to have him misunder- 
stood—” 

In the morning they both felt under a 
slight strain which was’ not made the less 
difficult because it was Jean’s birthday. On 
birthdays they always went to the Tilling- 
hast house for some sort of celebration. 
The celebration was doubtless already under 
way. It was almost impossible to refuse. 
Still, when Jean, after being sweet with 
deliberation all through breakfast, asked, 
“Will it be too unpleasant for you to dine 
at Father’s tonight?” Sheldon wished that 
it wasn’t Jean’s birthday and therefore a 
day hallowed to her wishes. As it was, 
he merely smiled and assured his wife 
that dining at the Tillinghasts’ would be 
pleasure. But he felt that she had the best 
of him, and when she added that she hoped 
it wouldn’t be inconvenient for him to come 
out on the surface car because she hated 
to borrow Father’s cars so often, he realized 
that she had planned these statements last 
night, and his own hostility began to rise. 
Several times that day his colleagues in the 
wholesale house noted a‘grim dignity on his 
face, and once or twice his lips moved as 
if in declamation. 

“What’s eating you, Shell?” one of them 
asked. “Going to make a speech?” 

“You bet I am, one of these days,” an- 
swered Sheldon, still grimly. 


PPORTUNITY was nearer than Shel- 

don knew. David Harrison Tillinghast 
was in the library when he arrived that 
evening—old D. H. T., as he was known 
in financial circles. He welcomed his son- 
in-law heartily. He was fond of Sheldon 
and often expatiated on that fact. “Fine, 
clean, young fellow—better husband than 


a man with a fortune,” he had said more 
than once. That Sheldon might want to 
be something more than fine and clean and 
Jean’s husband evidently never occurred to 
old D. H. T. 

“Good evening, good evening,” David said 
cordially. “Glad to see you, Sheldon. Al- 
ways glad to see you. How’s the coffee 
business ?” 

That was purely formal, and Sheldon 
knew it. When D. H. T. wanted to know 
anything about the coffee business, he 
didn’t ask Sheldon. He was president of 
one of the biggest banks in the city, and 
had his own avenues of information. 

Now he motioned Sheldon into a big 
chair and waved a hand toward the ciga- 
rettes. Sheldon started to pull out his own 
paper package of cheap ones and then re- 
membered that there was no package, for 
the most absurd of reasons—that he hadn’t 
liked to break into his last bill until day 
after tomorrow. Reluctantly he chose one 
cigarette from a near-by mohagany box. 

Tillinghast was immensely cordial tonight, 
giving out odds and ends of business gossip. 

“That young Fielding Davis is a smart 
young man. Know him?” 

“Sure. Nice fellow,” said Sheldon. 

ee your eye on him,” prophesied 


“What’s he doing?” 

“He’s been organizing his own company. 
Bought out the old White Label Flour 
Mills. Came to us for money the other 
day, and got it.” 7 

“Who backed him?” 

“Several of us. Glad to do it.” 

Sheldon’s lips grew grimmer. He was 
offered a cigarette while his father-in-law 
indorsed notes or at least accepted notes 
from Davis. If D. H. T. wanted to advance 
money, why didn’t he give it to himself, 
Sheldon? He could buy into the Parke- 
Austin Wholesale Grocery Company at this 
minute, if he had the money. Austin’s sons 
wanted to. sell. And what he couldn’t do 
with that defunct company! 

Just then Jean came for dinner. 

It was to be a family dinner, just four 
of them—five, with Aunt Delia, who was 





FOOTBALL 


This is the season of the game. In 
another thirty days thousands will 
be following the scores all over the 
country. So just in time will be the 
great football story inthe November 
issue of The Red Book Magazine, by 


GERALD BEAUMONT 
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My dear—tomorrow’s 
complexion is the result 
of tonight’s “three minutes’”’ 


—then she told me ... that lovely 
creature I’ve always admired. . . that 
each night she cleanses her skin of 
every particle of dirt with a really 
pure cold cream. So her skin rests 
naturally all through the night and 
by morning is fresh and radiant. 
And how a luxurious cleansing with 
Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold 
Cream is a matter of only ‘‘three 
golden minutes”. 
To have that well-groomed look, 
make it your rule never to let your 
face touch its pillow until your skin 
is thoroughly cleansed withthis per- 
fect cold cream. Use it for six nights 
...then notice the change! 
Forsale at department and drug stores 
—the white package with the red 
bands— Tubes 10c,25c,50c. Jars,35c, 
50c, 85c and $1. 5v. 
There’s a “Try-It-Yourself*” trial 
tube for you— Free. Just send the 
coupon below. 

. 7 * 
How to use those“Three Golden Minutes” 
I= Smooth a coat of this luxurious cold cream over 
your face and neck, 
§]—Leave it on a minute to sink in. 
HI — Wipe of the cleansing cold cream with a 
smooth cloth and finish with a dash of cold water. 


DVaggett 
a Ramsdell’s 


PERFECT 
COLD CREAM 








a & Ramsdell, Dept. 1112 
214 West 14th st., New York or 
165 Dufferin St., Toronto, Canada 
Please send me the trial tube of the Perfect Cold Cream 
you offer above. 
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always there but never counted except as 
an extra cover, because she had been there 
it hadn’t been so much a 
family gathering, the strain might have 
been less on the young Mills. Jean looked 
her husband over, and her glance told him 
that she was still unforgiving. But she 
was lovely tonight in a blue velvet dress 
which had always delighted her husband, 
and he said to himself that it was her birth- 
day and he must be careful not to spoil it. 
Not spoiling it took the form of looking 
and acting rather glum, but maintaining 
conversational decency. 


HE presents were put at Jean’s place 

for dessert. That was the custom. 
There was lovely silk lingerie from her 
mother—not too unexpected, as Jean had 
been careful to admire just what she needed 
last time she had shopped with her mother 
—a dozen prettily embroidered napkins 
from Aunt Delia, a purse from Sheldon, 
which Jean was charming about. 

“IT love it, Sheldon.” 

“Tt isn’t much,” he said, heartened by 
her thanks. 

“Quite enough—quite enough,” said old 

D. H. T. 
Then they waited for Jean’s father to 
reveal his present. A stealthy feeling in 
Sheldon which he resented, hoped that it 
might be a check. A _ thousand dollars 
would go so far in clearing up the old 
bills, but of course that was too much to 
hope for. Well, five hundred would be 
plenty—even two hundred. It must be a 
check, because there was no sign of a 
wrapped package anywhere. 

Mr. Tillinghast finished his coffee, and 
they left the table. In the library, which 
fronted the street, he made his way to the 
window. 

“Good-looking car in front. Wonder 
who’s got the nerve to park out there.” 

Jean followed him to the window. 

“Funny,” she agreed; “right before the 
steps, isn’t it?” 

The electric lights at the gates shone full 
on the car, a shiny car with a brougham 
top and clever lines. 

“Now, who do you suppose it belongs 
to?” speculated old D. H. T. “Looks like 
a good car for young people, doesn’t it?” 

Jean turned to look at him, and his smile 
verified her suspicion. 

“You darling!” she cried, and flung her 
arms about her father’s neck. The front 
door flew open, and Jean dashed down to 
the curb with the others in smiling pursuit. 
Sure enough, on a little silver plate on the 
door gleamed Jean’s initials. 

Sheldon looked at the initials a little 
strangely, then at Jean’s happy face. Jean 
turned to him triumphantly. 

“Isn’t it wonderful to have a father who 
does things like this for you! It’s such a 
good car! It’s a beauty!” 

Sheldon did not answer. He was think- 
ing of young Davis, buying his own com- 
pany, and of himself doomed for life to 
ride in his wife’s car and eat her family’s 
dinners. And unwisely Jean pressed him. 

“You don’t seem .very enthusiastic, Shel- 
don.” 

“I’m afraid I’m not, Jean,” said her hus- 
band, and turned to walk back to the 
house. A kind of hush followed him, and he 
had hardly reached the hall when Jean, 
very white-faced, confronted him. 

“What do you mean by that?” she de- 
manded. 

“By lack of enthusiasm? I think you 
know.” 

“What’s the trouble, Sheldon? Not your 
favorite make? It isn’t final, you know,” 
said old D. H. T. kindly. 

“I’m afraid that I hardly approve of my 
wife’s having an expensive car,” said Shel- 
don quietly. 
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It was so unlike Sheldon that they were 
all dumb for a minute. Sheldon always 
agreed to everything. 

“Sheldon’s picked up a lot of silly ideas 
somewhere,” his wife remarked cuttingly, 
“and they haven’t improved his manners.” 

“I’m sure that on a birthday—” put in 
her mother. 

“Suppose we hear the ideas,” suggested 
Mr. Tillinghast. 

“T think we’d better not,” said Jean. 

That last remark flicked Sheldon 
action. 

“I think I'll be judge of that,” he broke 
in. “They aren’t such strange ideas. I 
don’t see why I should welcome an ex- 
pensive car which adds to my liabilities, 
which are too heavy for me now. I can’t 
afford to have my wife run a four- or five- 
thousand dollar car when I’m only making 
six thousand a year. It’s not right. It 
shows the world that I’m not supporting 
her. It adds to our expenses. It means up- 
keep, gasoline, motor-parties—a lot of 
other things we can’t afford.” 

“Oh, well, Sheldon, if that’s all that’s on 
your mind, I'll endow that little car,” of- 
fered his father-in-law. 

“I’m sorry, but that doesn’t fit the case. 
It’s not endowment I want—” 

“Not tips!” said Jean sarcastically. 

“No—not tips. Not, as I said to my 
wife last night, Mr. Tillinghast, tips—club 
memberships, trips, new furs, car. I want 
a chance to live as we ought to live—not 
to be pulled into spending more a year, but 
less.” 

“You want me to live in a flat like the 
wife of a clerk?” said Jean. 

“Well, you are the wife of a coffee-buyer, 
aren’t you?” And then to Mr: Tillinghast: 
“And she’ll always be the wife of a buyer 
as long as I’m put in the position where I 
have to be poor and live rich—poverty de 
luxe: I supply the poverty, you the de 
luxe. You talk to me about Fielding Davis 
I could get somewhere myself if I didn’t 
have to stagger along under a lot of. bills 
and a lot of social ambitions. You indorse 
Davis’ notes, and you give my wife a car 
to increase my expenses. Why didn’t you 
consult me and ask whether I wanted my 
wife to have a car? Why didn’t you as- 
sume that I have a right to determine my 
own scale of living?” 

They all looked at him, Jean with anger 
but a certain dawning respect, her mother 
angrily; and old D. H. T. stood there, 
wearing his poker expression. Only in Aunt 
Delia’s faded eyes, the eyes of dependency. 
flickered strange approval and amusement. 

“When I married Jean, the understanding 
was that we were to live on what I could 
earn. We can’t live, the way we’ve been 
expected to live, on that. People assume 
that she gets an allowance.” 

“You mean you want me to give Jean 
an allowance?” 

“I don’t mean any such thing. I mean 
that you ought to leave us alone and not 
bother us with temptations to spend money, 
or else give us enough to do the thing right.” 


into 


E hadn’t meant to say that last. It 
put the wrong construction on every- 
thing. Old D. H. T.’s expression hardened. 
“I don’t know whether you are staging 
a holdup or not, young man. At any 
rate, I think I prefer the first alternative 
to subsidizing you. We can remove tempta- 
tion to spend money. I'll send back the— 
No! —HMother, I'll give it to you. The 
initials are the same. And Jean shall have 
a pair of gloves for her birthday present.” 

“Not my car!” cried Jean. 

“Your husband is right. If he can’t af- 
ford to let you have a car, you shouldn’t 
have a car,” said D. H. T., and looked 
coldly at his son-in-law. “I understand 
you correctly ?” 
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When Listerine meets the arrogant onion 
—make this test yourself 

















As a perspiration deodorant simply 
douse on clear Listerine with a towel 
or washcloth. It evaporates quickly 
and does what you desire. 


S a matter of fact, Listerine is 
really a much more remark- 
able deodorant than many of 

ouradvertisements have represented 
it to be. 

For example, have you ever made 
this test with an onion?—Cut open 
an onion. Rub a bit of it on your 
hand. You know how hard this 
odor is to remove! Then apply 
some clear Listerine. The onion 
odor immediately disappears. 

This simple test will increase your 
present respect for Listerine as a de- 





LISTERINE 


odorant. It demonstrates in a most 
graphic way why Listerine is so effec- 
tive for halitosis (unpleasant breath). 

It will show you, too, why Listerine 
is being adopted more and more as a 
safe, effective and refreshing perspi- 
ration deodorant. 

Try it this latter way some day 
when you haven’t time for a tub or 
shower—or when these are not ac- 
cessible. See how clean and refreshed 
it makes you feel, and it takes only a 
moment.—Lambert Pharmacal Com- 


pany, Saint Louis, U.S. A. 











~The safe antiseptic 
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Mr. Bradford 
Is Right! 


But the best advertisements 
of this tobacco are 
never written 


From Indianapolis, Mr. R. O. Bradford 
bursts into song: 


The Pipe of Inspiration 


I can see him now a-sitting at the desk he 
loved so well, 
Late at night, and still hard at it, writing 
copy good to sell. 
And he smoked his pipe in silence, while 
his thoughts to business ran 
Gueas he’s writing still, for father was an 
advertising man. 


First he'd scatter all his papers, till his desk 
top was a sight; 
Then he'd turn from his typewriter and 
gaze out into the night, 
But when once his thoughts had started, 
and the work for sure began, 
Dad would clean his pipe, and fill it from 
the little old blue can. 


Edgeworth! Bless your soul, you've guessed 
it! Dad was surely sold for fair, 
On that ready-rubbed tobacco, and he 
never seemed to care 
Just how long and hard his hours, or how 
high the work was piled, 


All he wanted was the blue can, and he 
smoked his pipe—and smiled. 
Tipe of inspiration. Righto! I'm an ad- 


vertising man myself, and I've Rarned to 
realize and appreciate just how much Edge- 
worth, means to me when there’s a tough 
problem on deck, or when work piles up 
and requires long hours to clear it away. 

Pass the good word along. It’s Edgeworth 
that is responsible for lots of good adver- 
lising copy nowadays. 


Ralph Otis Bradford 


Mr. Bradford is quite right when he 
writes that “Edgeworth is responsible for 
lots of good adver- 
tising copy” for, as 
every writer knows, 
there is inspiration in 
a good smoke, but the 
words that fill this 
column do not sell 
Edgeworth. As a mat- 
ter of fact, they aren’t 
copy at all—they are 
just gossip about 
say pipe smokers. 

fy The advertis- 
ing that creates 
Edgeworth smok- 
ers is broadcast 
from Jones to 
Smith to Robin- 
son by word of 
mouth. 

The best we can hope to do in this space 
is to get another Mr. Jones started. 

Even if your name isn’t Jones we’ll be 
glad to send you free samples of Edge- 
worth if you'll send your name and address 
to Larus & Brother Company, 42 South 
21st Street, Richmond, Va. 

If you care to add the name and address 
of your regular tobacco dealer we will ap- 
preciate the courtesy. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladiy send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same 
price you would pay the jobber. 
















“Absolutely,” said Sheldon, and squared 
up to the situation. “That's fine.” 

He rather expected Jean to denounce him 
on the spot and was not at all sure that 
she would go home with him. But she did, 
although after her tears had been suppressed, 
there was a still quiet about her that he 
dreaded. She was tense, and she obviously 
intended to bring him to time. 

He’d been brought to time before, and 
he knew the way she set about it. Silently 
and expeditiously he took himself to the 
furnace-room, and spent some time fixing 
the fire for the night. Then he managed to 
retreat to bed in silence, pretending not to 
notice Jean’s terrific hostility. 

Meanwhile old D. H. Tillinghast sat on 
his own bed and chuckled. 

“That young fellow certainly treated us to 
fireworks—” 

“And on Jean’s birthday! I wonder if 
he’s good to her. -You must have Christian 
run her car over in the morning, poor girl!” 

“What car?” 

“Why, the new one.” 

“Not much,” said D. H. T. “She gets 
her gloves tomorrow. I send no ears to 
that house.” 

“But, Dave, you don’t intend to make 
Jean suffer—” 

“In a measure, that’s out of our hands. 
The young man’s thesis is sound enough. 
Of course in theory he’s quite right. Still, 
if I'd given Jean a check, he might have 


felt differently. But he'll have his chance 


to work this out.” 

“How ?” 

“As I remember, we’re going to Califor- 
nia next Sunday for five months, aren’t we? 
This house is to be closed, and the cars 
put in storage. Not a battery left in one 
of them except the one we take along. Let 
Sheldon have a taste of independence.” 

“But how about Jean? She’s coming 
out to us next month with Betty.” 

“T guess we'll tell Jean to stay with her 
husband this winter,” said D. H. T. with a 
touch of grimness. 


EAN was aghast when she found her 

invitation to California canceled. She 
had counted on that as a means of making 
Sheldon see things her way. Cold letters 
from her or none at all would make him 
count his blessings. But she was not to 
go. Her father told her that he felt, in 
view of the way her husband felt, that he 
couldn’t see his way clear to take her. She 
was left—without a car, without even the 
anticipated fur coat which she had intended 
to get Sheldon to buy and later wheedle 
her father into paying the bill. 

In January there were taxes to pay. Al- 
ways before, Mr. Tillinghast had paid the 
taxes on the expensive house and lot he 
had given his daughter. This year he 
omitted it. Poverty de luxe grew more 
difficult. On Christmas the Tillinghasts 
sent Jean a phonograph and Sheldon a set 
of books. No checks, and still they had 
to keep up their house, and dress Betty 
and Jean, and pay tailor and plumbers and 
shops for every conceivable need. Sheldon 
resigned from his clubs and saved that 
money. But Jean was not interested in 
saving money. She felt his resignations 
were a disgrace. 

One night the Millses had to go home in 
a public bus from a dance. No one hap- 
pened to ask them to ride, and Sheldon 
did not have the cash for a taxi. Jean 
and he sat miserably beside each other on 
the straw seat, she in her lovely evening 
wrap and he in his expensive evening 
clothes, and Sheldon felt that his wife hated 
him. She refused invitations after that, and 
indeed she was often too tired to go out 
in the evening, for she had incompetent 
help in the house. Jenny, her old cook, 
had cost seventy dollars a month; and 
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though Mrs. Tillinghast had always taken 
care of that, this year she had forgotten. 
So Jenny had to go, and Jean felt as if 
she was adrift. She wept a good deal, al- 
ternating weeping with fits of hostility. But 
somehow this time they did no good. For 
once her intenseness, her “nervousness,” did 
not work. 

“Why must we live like pigs?” she said 
viciously one morning at breakfast. 

“Because we aren’t living honestly.” 
Sheldon tried to keep his voice impersonal 
and persuasive. 

“Other people manage to have cars and a 
little fun.” 

“Not young people without an income 
of their own.” 

“I’m tired of living in the gutter.” 

Sheldon turned pale. Then he faced his 
wife silently for a minute, appraising her 
distressed face with the discontented expres- 
sion which was becoming so shrewish. 

“If you feel like that, dear, let’s give it 
up—shall we?” 

“What ?” 

“I’m tired too—not of living in the gut- 
ter, because of course, we don’t, but of 
pretending. Of facing your desires when I 
can’t meet them. I told you once before 
we were married that I shouldn’t marry a 
rich girl. I knew it was a mistake. Now, 
it’s bad for both of us. All my ambition is 
going, because I know I can’t meet the 
burden. Maybe I’m not of much account. 
Anything you do is all right with me.” 

Jean felt shivers down her back. She 
hadn’t meant that. She had wanted him 
to apologize to her father, to have her father 
make it all up to her. This—this facing 
things which were irreparable had not oc- 
curred to~ her. 

“You mean divorce?” 

He nodded. ’ 

“But I don’t want a divorce.” 

“We can’t go on like this, can we? I 
hurt you—I seem mean to you—I’ve killed 
every bit of love you had for me, and I’ve 
hurt myself too. I can’t seem to go on. 
I dreamed of getting an interest in a whole- 
sale house of my own. I wanted to make 
money for you.” 

She did not answer, and he left her. 
They were always getting away from each 
other’s presence these. days. 

Jean sat where he had left her. When 
Betty came in and brushed up with her 
usual, “Mother, I want—” she was _ sur- 
prised and scared, for her mother held her 
at arm’s-length and said slowly and severely: 
“Stop saying ‘I want,’ Betty. They are not 
pleasant words. Let’s think of what you 
have and not of what you haven’t.” 

That afternoon she went downtown and 
called on Mr. Gibbs, who was an old friend 
of hers and had a real-estate business. 
They came to an understanding after much 
talk on her part. 


HERE was roast lamb for dinner. 
Sheldon liked roast lamb. Until he 
came within the savory smell of it that 
night, he did not know how hungry and 
tired he was. All day he had been trying 
to think of somewhere he could turn to 
raise money enough to buy out the Austin 
interest. There was nowhere, no one, except 
his father-in-law. If he tried to go else- 
where, the first question would be why he 
did not go to Tillinghast. He came home 
reluctantly, and as he turned in at the gate, 
Jean saw him from the dining-room window 
and noted his walk, the slowness of his ap- 
proach. He didn’t want to come home. 
She’d done that to him. He looked like a 
man anticipating a blow, as indeed he wes. 
When he came in, she noticed that he did 
not call for-her as he used to. He always 
had called her name as he closed the front 
door, and lately she hadn’t answered him 
when he did. .A lump came up in her 
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Counter Shaft Gear: Drop- 

forged, chrome nickel steel, ™ 
double heat-treated. Not only 
is the construction unusually 
heavy, but thegearis mounted 
on twospecial roller bearings. 
This practice—contrary to the 
cheaper practice of using 
simply a case-hardened gear 
of low-carbon steel and mount- 
ing it on plain bushings— 
eliminates the trouble and 
cost of replacement so com- 
mon with the other design. 





Invisible Car-Costs 
Mean Low Owner-Costs 


Comparisons are not always odious. 
Often they are very illuminating 
and provide a just and sensible way 
to make a discriminating and eco- 
nomical purchase. 


That is one of the reasons why the 
Hupmobile mechanical parts display 
is proving such a valuable guide 
to buyers. 


Facts That Turn 
Spotlight on all Cars 


Step into your nearest Hupmobile 
salesroom. Instead of hearing glit- 
tering generalities about values, and 
reassuring words about quality, 
you'll find spread before your eyes 
the naked facts— 


Hupmobile parts, themselves, vital 
information about Hupmobile 


engineering, construction, material 
and workmanship. 


In studying these facts you get 
many revealing side lights on all 
cars, whether priced above or below 
Hupmobile. 


If you don’t know the difference 
between a piston pin and a cotter 
pin, these simple lessons in the why 
and wherefore of invisible costs are 
meant especially for you. No 
mechanical knowledge whatsoever 
is needed to understand them. 


Then when you go shopping for an 
automobile you will know some of 
the reasons why one car costs more 
than another—and why one car is 
necessarily better than another. 


When you have finished studying a 
Hupmobile parts display you will 


have a new understanding of Hupp 
quality—that quality which is a 
guarantee of untroubled motoring, 
of longer life, of lower operating and 
maintenance costs. 


Knowing What Your 
Money Will Bring 


You will know that if you pay less 
you cannot reasonably expect the 
same high quality and the same 
economical service—that in many 
instances you will not get such qual- 
ity and service even by paying more. 


In other words, you will realize, as 
you have never realized before, that 
from the owner's standpoint, invis- 
ible costs mean low costs and com- 
plete satisfaction. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Vou may not 
be more than one 
Short week away 


from the radiant 
complexion you 
see 


HERE is no need of 

spending hours in harsh 

or expensive treatments 
—let Resinol Soap unlock this 
hidden beauty. Within a week 
the results will show you why 
thousands of women use noth- 
ing but Resinol Soap and warm 
water to insure a beautiful 
complexion. 


It is such a simple, delight- 
ful way to keep the skin func- 
tioning normally—the basis of 
skin beauty—and to give it 
that pleasing clearness and 
velvety softness which every 
woman desires. 


For special irritations, rough- 
nesses, blackheads, etc., apply 
a touch of Resinol—that 
soothing ointment which 
doctors have prescribed for 
years in treating skin troubles, 
slight or serious. Excellent 
for the rashes and chafings of 
childhood and as a healing 
household remedy. 


RESINOL 








FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Send this coupon or a postal card today 
Dept. 7-A Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 

Please send me, without charge, a trial size cake of 
Resinol Soap and a sample of Resinol Ointment— 
enough for several days’ ordinary use. 


Name 





Rae 


City 








throat, and she fled to the kitchen to super- 
vise her incompetent Hilda. 

Sheldon ate silently. He volunteered 
nothing, and did not seem to notice Jean’s 
attempts at brightness. When he caught her 
eyes, he looked away quickly. 

“Don’t look so, Sheldon.” 

“I wasn’t looking any particular way.” 

Jean started to weep. Tears came easily 
these days. But she restrained herself, and 
Sheldon noticed nothing except what he took 
to be her chronic depression. 

“Well, dear,” he asked, ignoring it, “what 
shall we do tonight? Let’s call up Rose 
and Jim Wolf and try a movie.’ 

“How about calling on your brother Gil- 
bert—and Belle?” 

Sheldon looked dubious. 

“They don’t interest 
Jean.” 

“I'd like to, tonight, really.” 

They found the Gilbert Millses at home. 


you particularly, 


They lived in a little house with a rubber 


| for 


plant in the hall which had come from 
Belle’s mother, and the living-room was 
filled with upholstered red-painted wicker. 
Belle Mills, looking noisily pretty in a gray 
silk dress which she declared she had bought 
“nothing” at the after-Christmas sales, 
welcomed them gayly. Gilbert pulled out 
the shaky card-table and they played cards, 
the men occasionally talking business, and 
Belle and Jean exhanging ideas, across their 
culf of different ways of living. 


“Everything’s horribly expensive, isn’t 


it?” asked Jean. 

“Ghastly; but we did manage to have a 
surplus last month. That’s how I got the 
dress.” 


” 


“Fancy having a surplus!” sighed Jean. 
HE did not look at her husband. She 
looked at Gilbert, and thought that he 

didn’t look as tired as Sheldon, in spite of 

living in a rubbishy little house and hav- 
ing no servant. She supposed that Sheldon 
envied his brother—possibly envied him his 
pleasant wife with her capable hands and 
magic budget. This was probably what 


| Sheldon wanted. Possibly he was wishing 


| now that he’d never met her at all. 





He 
was gayer here than at home—more like 
he had been when she fell in love with him, 
more spirited. 

“Well,” she said to herself, “I could stand 
even this if it is really what he wants. Sol- 
vency, even if it does mean golden oak 
woodwork!” 

“Are there houses for rent in this part of 
town?” she asked aloud. 

“Sometimes,” said Gilbert, “but it’s not 
easy to find good ones. There’s a demand 
all the time. There’s one down the street 
now that is vacant, but it’s the first one in 
this block for a long time—isn’t it, Belle?” 

Belle, rising to get coffee and sandwiches, 
agreed with pride. 

They were very hospitable and happy. 
Jean could almost feel her husband making 
comparisons, always to her disadvantage. 
However, she had let herself in for it. 
When they left, Sheldon and his wife walked 
to the corner for their bus in silence. 

“Tired, Jean?” 

“Oh, no, I enjoyed it. 

“What ?” 

“Their house.” 

“Oh, it’s livable,” answered Sheldon, “but 
I couldn’t stand it myself. Could you?” 

“Couldn’t stand what?” 

“You’ve educated me to somewhat dif- 
ferent things. Belle hasn’t your way of 
making things beautiful, Jean.” 

“They save money,” said Jean in a very 
small voice. 

“Um—so they do. 
thing.” 

“They 


Nice, isn’t it?” 


But that isn’t every- 


live honestly—as you were say- 


- | ing you wanted to.” 


“I do want to live honestly, but you can’t 
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do it by copying people.” He edged away 
from a difficult subject, and Jean said no 
more. She was thinking again, now with 
an upward lilt to her thought. That was 
the trick. You couldn’t do it by copying 
people, neither their economies nor their ex- 
travagances. 

“IT put our house on the market today,” 
she remarked at last. 

Sheldon jumped. “You did what!” 

“Put the house on the market. We can 
get twenty-five thousand, Mr. Gibbs says.” 

“Jean,” said her husband sharply, “you'll 
do no such thing. That was your father’s 
gift.” 

“The more I’ve thought of that lately,” 
said his wife, “the madder I’ve been. Let’s 
sell the house and show Father what can 
be done in your business with twenty thou- 
sand dollars. We can live somewhere—not 
just as Gilbert and Belle do unless you 
want to—” 

“Why, you silly girl!” said Sheldon. “All 
evening, I’ve been glad that I didn’t live 
that way. I’ve been thinking how beauti- 
fully you taught me to live. I don’t want 
to sell the house. It’s the only home we’ve 
had. I’d almost sooner go away and leave 
you and Betty in it—unless I can swing it. 
I could under certain conditions. I’ve fig- 
ured that if I could buy into Parke-Austin, 
I could handle everything within a year. 
I know exactly what’s wrong with that 
firm. I really know a lot about wholesale 
groceries. You see—” 

Jean, listening to his eager, alert talk, 
realized that he was talking just as he used 
to talk to her before they were married. 

“It’s possible to make an awfully good 
thing of it, I’m sure. I was almost tempted 
today to try to raise the money, but—” 

“But what?” 

“Why, Jean, for a little while, until I 
got the firm going, it would mean worse 
scraping than we have been up against yet. 
I wouldn’t have a salary, you see, as large 
as I’m getting. It wouldn’t be good busi- 
ness to take a big one while I’m readjust- 
ing everything. You’d hate it—saving 
everywhere, for I’d have to keep my credit 
good. It’s bad enough as it is.” 

“It’s not bad at all,* Jean contradicted 
him flatly. ‘“We’re quite comfortable. I 
suppose I could cut a lot of things out. 
I’ve been too mad to try, that’s all, brood- 
ing over California and the car I didn’t 
get, and a few silly parties. I really could 
do better. But why not sell the house?” 

“No—it seems like letting you pawn your 
wedding-ring. I'll take the house off the 
market tomorrow. I’ve got to do it on my 
own, or it doesn’t amount to anything. It 
would leave things on a wrong basis. But 
I almost think, Jean, I could make Alten 
see what a reasonable proposition it would 
be. His bank has money loaned to Parke- 
Austin, as it is. They ought to hate to 
see the firm go under, and that’s what will 
happen unless some one takes hold there. 
Do you suppose you could stand a year or 
so of real economy—almost poverty? Be- 
cause if I did try, I couldn’t—” 

He didn’t go on, but Jean knew what he 
meant. He meant that he couldn’t come 
home to a cross wife every night, that he 
couldn’t bear her constant attitude of com- 
plaint. It occurred to her that he was 
giving her a chance to be a regular wife 
like Belle, with her share of burdens. 

“Go ahead, Sheldon,” she answered, with 
all the intensity gone from her voice. “Let’s 
do it your way and watch me help.” 

The bus jerked to a stop at their corner. 

“Busses are very convenient,” said Jean 
gravely as she got off, and her husband 
had the grace not to smile. 


HE did not feel much like smiling for 
the next twenty-four hours. He saw 


Fred Austin in the morning. Yes, Austin 
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The Brougham 





All Chrysler Six mod- 
els are equipped with 
pe Nana six-ply, 
high-speed balloon 
tires. 








Chrysler Six Features That Give 
Results Never Before Known 


The Tubular Front Axle and The Four-Wheel Brakes 


To the uninitiated, the addition of front 
wheel brakes to a motor car may appear 
to be a simple matter. 

But engineers know otherwise; and 
Chrysler Six engineers were not satisfied 
merely to increase braking efficiency at 
the cost of something else. 


To them, added brakes meant nothing 


less than replacing the conventional 
type of front axle with a type far better 
able to resist the terrific torsional or 
twisting strains of front wheel braking. 


So the Chrysler Six has a tubular front 
axle of large diameter, because such de- 
sign gives the kind of results never given 
before. 





The much greater strength of the 
Chrysler Six tubular design is the im- 
portant point. This type is actually 34 
per cent more rigid—it has approxi- 
mately 400 per cent more strength to 
resist the up-and-down i an an 
I-beam of the same weight. 


Its resistance to horizontal or fore-and- 
aft strains is even more remarkable, 
being more than five times greater; and 
its resistance to the twisting strains 
necessarily imposed by front wheel 
brakes is 138 per cent higher. 


This tubular front axle—big and amply 
strong for its job—is another important 
bit of testimony to the thoroughness of 
the engineering staff which spent three 
ears in developing the Chrysler'Six 
fore a single car was manufactured. 


The four-wheel brakes—Chrysler-Lock- 
heed hydraulic type—we believe to be 
the simplest and most efficient in exis- 
tence today. 


They are automatically and perma- 


nently equalized. Each individual wheel 
receives precisely the same braking 
pressure each time the brakes are 
applied. 


These brakes require no lubrication. 
There is not a single rod or strut to rattle. 


The net result of Chrysler’s four-wheel 
brakes is deceleration as rapid and sure 
and effective as the remarkable acceler- 
ation of the 68 horse-power motor. 


Front axle and brakes are two of the 
features of the advanced engineering 
which has made the Chrysler Six a rev- 
olutionary car from the viewpoint of 
mechanical design and of ormance 
results. 


Those who know motor car practice 
recognize instantly that the Chrysler Six 
is an extraordinary car—that it is a prod- 
uct of engineering genius. 

Anyone can build a powerful car by 
building a large gas-eating motor, but 
the Chrysler gets 68 horse-power and 


capacity for over 70 miles an hour out 
of a motor which gives better than 20 
miles to the gallon of gasoline. 


Auayone can build a heavy car that holds 
the road—but the Chrysler, which can 
actually be driven in comfort at 60 miles 
an hour over rutted roads or cobbled 
streets, is far from being a heavy car. 


The Chrysler Six brings its owners en- 
tire absence of a vibration period at any 
speed; a crankshaft, whose seven bear- 
ings absolutely preclude whip and 
distortion; a new type of combustion 
chamber that burns all the gas; a new 
way of distributing the gas equally to 
all cylinders; an air-cleaner for the car- 
buretor; an oil-filter which cleanses all 
the crankcase oil every 25 miles. 


These are but a few of the many new 
advances which won the Chrysler Six 
immediate acceptance among every class 
of motor car owners—and which have 
made it impossible for Chrysler produc- 
tion to keep pace with Chrysler demand. 


All Chrysler Six dealers are in position to extend the convenience of time-payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


The Touring, $1395; The Phaeton, $1495; The Roadster, $1625; The Sedan, $1725; 
The Brougham, $1895; The Imperial, $1995. All prices f. o. b. Detroit; tax extra. 


CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of Maxwell Motor Corporation 


MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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sler 


Pronownced as though spelled, Crysler 
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“A hanes bold! 


Compare it with the hold 
on old-type shaving sticks 
ILLIAMS Doublecap is the newest 


thing in shaving sticks. It does 
away with slippery, finger-tip holds. 
Gives you a handle you can wrap your 
fingers around. And from first to last, 
even when the soap is but a thin wafer, 
the Doublecap hold remains the same. 


Your first Doublecap at 35c is a perma- 
nent investment. Whentheoriginal soap 
is gone, get a Doublecap Re-load, 25c. 


A Doublecap stick is astoundingly 
economical. “It never uses up,” says one 
man. And it’s a time-saver. Apply it 
to your cheeks. Then take your brush. 
Instantly you have billows of thick, 
creamy lather. And such lather! Only 
Williams can give it. 


It softens any beard quickly. Its lubric 
quality makes your skin pliable, instead 
of hard and resisting to the blade, and 
leaves your face feeling as smooth as a 
kid glove. 

Complete Doublecap is 35c; Double- 
cap Re-load, 25c. 


THE J.B. WILLIAMSCO., Glastonbury, Conn, 
The J. B. Williams Co. (Canada) Led. 
St. Patrick Screet, Montreal 





Aqua Velva is our newest triumph—a scien- 
tific atter-shaving formula. For free trial 
bottle, write Dept. 610. 


ee 
Williams 
Doublecap 


Shaving Stick 


By the makers of the famous Williams Holder Tep Stick, 
and Williams Shaving Cream with the Hi 
























still wanted to sell, but he was clever enough 
to bicker about the price, and Sheldon’s ex- 
pert knowledge of the business helped him 
there. He had bought coffee for his own 
company, but he had a very clear com- 
prehension of what the other departments 
of the grocery business needed and _ in- 
volved. Austin’s respect went up as his 
price went down. 

“Well—ten thousand cash and the balance 
over a period of three years,” he said at 
last 

It wasn’t the balance that bothered Shel- 
don. If things broke anywhere near right, 
there’d be earnings to take care of the bal- 
ance of his acquired interest. It was the 
ten thousand cash. 

Henry Alton, his banker, greeted him af- 
fably, but not too affably, as one who sus- 
pects that he may be called upon to cash 
in on pleasantness. 

“Well, young man—” 

Sheldon told him. He found that, having 
broken into speech, words came easily. He 
was backed also by the knowledge, verified 
by Austin, that the bank was involved in 
Parke-Austin affairs and unwilling to see it 
ride to a fall. He found himself adroit, 
canny. After all, he had caught on to the 
ways of financiers at the City and Country 
Club. 

“And so I can get in—and make the 
business pay—if I get ten thousand cash.” 

“Sounds reasonable. I'd like to see that 
business in young hands—competent hands. 
What security would we have? The busi- 
ness interest as it stands wouldn’t be good 
enough, of course. What else?” 

“T haven’t anything else.” 

“T see. Mr. Tillinghast go on your note?” 

Sheldon shook his head. “I prefer not 
to ask him, Mr. Alton.” 

“Why not?” 

“I can’t be carried by my wife’s father. 
I don’t like the idea.” 


ie aN 


- 
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Alton whistled softly. 

“Just so. Well, there’s your house, but 
of course real-estate is poor security for us.” 

“I can’t offer the house as security. It’s 
my wife’s.” 

“That must be a big expense.” 

“It is. But I’ve no car—we are going to 
cut expenses to the bone while I’m getting 
this business running.” 

“But we can’t lend you money without 
security.” 

“I feel it is security to get a man in 
there who knows the business. You know 
what that firm is earning—you know what 
it should earn. It’s a wonder it hasn’t been 
bought up before. Some bank is going to 
see it before I’m through, Mr. Alton.” 


LTON looked him over with his shrewd 
4 old eyes. There was the look of the 
young fellow which he liked; moreover, he 
couldn’t have any other bank in on the 
management of Parke-Austin. Mills was 
right. Good story on Tillinghast! Well— 

“Tt will come up at the directors’ meeting 
this afternoon.” 

“T see,” said Sheldon. 

The banker leaned across the table and 
put his hand on the young man’s shoulder. 

“Informally I think I can promise you 
that it will be all right. You needn’t go 
farther.” ' 

On the surface-car that night the girls 
looked at Sheldon. He looked so handsome, 
so successful, so romantic. But they brought 
out their vanity cases and powdered their 
noses uselessly, for he looked at none of 
them. His eyes and his mind were fixed 
on something apparently outside the dark 
windowpanes. The car went past the 
lighted windows of the City and Country 
Club, and a little smile curved Sheldon’s 
lips. Some day he’d go in there again when 
he could pay for his own membership. 
And he’d take Jean there for dinner. 


i. 3. F 


(Continued from page 37) 


his indignation at being the victim of such 
sneaking treachery on the part of a man 
who belonged to the dead, Joel thrust his 
rifle forward and tried to kill Josh again. 
But he was sick and terrified, and the gun- 
barrel swung to and fro and up and down. 
He fired almost at random, and was fired at 
in turn. The dust of the log filled his eyes 
where the bullet clipped it. 

Life grew more precious than honor. He 
felt himself unfairly assailed, unwilling to 
play this dangerous game. 

The next bullet might end his ability to 
enjoy life or even to live it. He winced in 
every part from the imagined ravage of a 
slug of lead. Each of his senses begged for 
peace and argued that he had many better 


things to do than to bleed to death. He 
had not even finished his breakfast. 
Josh Tapper was a notorious shot. Joel 


| was not ready yet for such a test of ac- 


curacy. He was overyoung to quit this 


| world. The noise of the firing would bring 


other Tappers to the field. The woods were 
probably filling with them already. On all 
sides he seemed to see rifle-barrels pointing 
at him. 

To rise and propose an armistice would 
be fatal. Josh would have him killed be- 
fore he could speak. To get up and run 
would be fatal. To call for mercy where 
he lay, would be taken as a cheap trick. 

He was mad with fear. His faculties 
were stampeded, a herd of bawling cattle. 
His soul was a panic of seething terrors. It 
was not a soul but a disintegration. 

Tears dripped from his eyes. His mouth 
was screwed into a babyish pucker, and 
from old habit his lips mumbled: “Mamma! 
Mamma!” 


But his mother was not within summons. 
His heart was pumping away in readiness 
for flight. .Auxiliary engines within him 
were preparing for the emergency. His feet 
were already of themselves withdrawing him 
backward along the ground. ~The instinc- 
tive cunning of a fox had left his rifle 
pointed at Josh’s lurking-place while he be- 
gan to slide backward on his cold belly like 
a retreating snake. 

Roots and stones checked and cut him and 
caught at his clothes, but he wriggled and 
hunched. Suddenly his feet dropped over 
the edge of a clay-bank. His body followed 
and rolled down a little gully. He crept 
along it on hands and knees, disputing the 
passage of a brook that went quarreling 
down his path. 

He emerged dripping behind a wooded 
knoll. Now he could stand erect and run. 
His feet carried him toward home till he 
was spent for breath, and paused. 

Then a new fear froze him. He would 
not dare appear without his gun or his 
enemy’s life. He would be kicked and 
beaten and cursed and disowned. He was 
already banished, an exile of deféat. 

He turned his steps toward the town. 
Half a mile from where he left Josh Tapper 
he encountered the road. Nobody was 
visible in either stretch. He felt it safe to 
step out into the highway. He could go 
faster there. 

Rounding a wooded curve, he almost ran 
into a wagoner who called out to him: 

“Say, Joel, your pore cousin Linus passed 
out this mornin’. Yep! Doc Keech couldn t 
pull him through. I s’pose you Kimlins will 
clean out the Tappers now. Kill a coups 
of ’em for me!” 
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50,000 
Miles in a KNIGHT 


One year—two years—three years—four years... 
adding up the miles like an adding machine. . . laughing 
time and distance down the wind... still young in 
looks and young in action! 


This big, luxurious Willys-Knight Sedan further endears 
itself the farther you drive. It carries its secret of long 
life under the hood—a whispering engine that literally 


improves with use—scotfree from valve-grinding and 
carbon-cleaning. 


Time has never yet measured the full life of a Willys- 
Knight sleeve-valve engine. In ten years, now, no Willys- 
Knight engine has ever been known to wear out. Owners 
report 50,000 miles and more without spending a cent 
for repairs on the engine! 


Wutys-Overranp,[nc., Torepo,O. Wittys-OvertanpSaresCo.Lrp., Toronto,Can. 


WILLYS-KNIGHT 
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Men and Moen 


now keep their hair 
smooth, lustrous, 
always in place 


4h qed everyone is interested in 
the way his hair locks. 

Why? 

A few years ago the hair excited very 
little attention, for it was usually the 
least attractive part of the appearance. 

There was no way. then, to keep it 
from being so. Old-fashioned pomades 
only matted it and made it greasy. 
Water evaporated quickly and left it 
drier and more unruly than ever. 

Now Stacomb—a delicate, invisible 
cream for keeping the hair in place— 
has changed all that. 

It is responsible for the amazingly 
improved appearance of men’s hair. 
And it has made possible for every 
woman, however “ difficult”’ her hair, 
the new smooth effect so much in vogue. 

No matter how dry and straggly 
your hair may be—no matter how un- 
controllable after being washed—Sta- 
comb will keep it. always in place, 
smooth, lustrous, natural. In jars and 
tubes. At all drug and department 
stores. Use it tomorrow morning—and 
look your best all day! 





AEC.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


KEEPS THE HAIR IN PLACE 


~ ~--——PREE OFFER— —-— 


Standard Laboratories, Inc., Dept. 13-P 
113 West 18th Street, New York City 


Please send me, free of charge, a generous 
sample tube of Stacomb. 


Address. 
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| E strove on, and the bottom fell out of 

the world for Joel. The war was on in 
earnest now. He had no place in this part 
of the country except as a partisan of a 
deadly extermination. He resolved to steal 
a ride on the first train out of town as 
soon as he could reach the railroad. 

The thought of escape cheered him might- 
ily till he approached the ramshackle home 
of his sweetheart. He dared not brood upon 
the loss of this bright creature and was al- 
most running when he passed her gate. But 
she saw him and ran out to call to him, 
and he must stop. 

“Wait a minute, Joel, and I'll go along 
with you.” 

She came curveting like a pony. She was 
swinging a pail of blackberries she had 
gathered. They looked like her own eyes— 
quarts of her glistening black eyes in a 
heap. But the wounds their bushes had in- 
flicted in self-defense crisscrossed her hands 
and arms with red streaks. 

“I’m hopin’ to sell these berries in town 
for enough to git me a red ribbon for my 
hair,” she was saying. “There’s a big revival- 
meetin’ on, and I’m goin’. I hope I don't 
git too religious to have any fun, don’t 
vou?” 

Joel Izughed and attempted a sarcasm: 

“If you git religion, Hildy—your maw 
will die of thirst.” 

Hilda laughed, but a little cloud passed 
over her face. Her mother, old Widder 
Cuddon, was one of those ghastly spiders 
that lurk in obscure places. And Hilda was 
the young spider who caught such dingy 
flies as buzzed about that region. Farmers 
and villagers loose enough cf morals and 
of thrift to squander a quart of whisky 
on the mother’s conscience were granted the 
daughter's society, such as it was. 

Joel had understood in a foggy way, but 
lilda had been his schoolmate from their 
earliest years, and she went about her life 
as the other girls about theirs. She was al- 
ways cordial with him, and her smiles cost 
him no whisky. She gave him kisses, too, 
and now as soon as they reached a twist of 
the road where they were not visible for 
miles, she threw her arms about his neck 
and kissed him. 

She did not know that she embraced an 
utter stranger to all things earthly. The 
new angel in Joel felt for the first time 
the lightning stroke of a human kiss, and 
the uncanny spell of a girl’s sudden arms 
about his neck. 

The angel was as a man made drunk by 
surprise. A whirlwind of high motives and 
low swept through his flesh. Something 
inherited told him to put away the little 
siren’s arms and flee her perilous environ- 
ment. Something else inherited bade him 
cull this rosebud while it was a bud. 

The agony of decision was ended abruptly 
by Hilda’s wrenching herself free from his 
clasp. She cried: 

“Orville Gormley! Hide quick!” 

Joel dived into a thicket of shrubs as a 
far-off wagon rattled over a hilltop into 
view. On the seat was the rich and miserly 
farmer Gormley, who was said to have been 
seen frequently as a caller on old Widder 
Cuddon. Hilda had reasons enough to 
cower before him, and she pretended now 
to greet him with surprised delight. She 
danced along the side of the road swinging 
her pail of berries with reckless waste, and 
is she passed his jogging hozses, she called 
ip to him: 

“H’lo, Mr. Gormley.” 

From his high seat Mr. Gormley had seen 
Joel and Hilda before they saw him. He 
ceturned her greeting with the contemptu- 
ous ejection of a brown comet of tobacco 
juice and a slash of the big whip whose 
welts made corduroy of his hozses’ backs. 
The tobacco missed Hilda, but the whip- 
ash lifted a morsel of flesh from the round 
of her calf, and she shrieked with pain. 





Whereupon Joel in his thicket bent and 
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caught up a stone and let fly at Mr. Gorm- 
ley’s head. It missed him by an inch, and 
Mr. Gormley turned to call out: 

“I seen you, Joel, and when I ketch you, 
you'll wish you hadn’t throwed at all, or 
had throwed a little straighter, you young 
limb of Satan!” 

He drove on, leaving Joel almost petri- 
fied by the basilisk glare of his eyes. Then 
Hilda’s outcry stirred him, and he ran to 
her where she sat in the dust and bewailed 
her wound. Joel’s heart was stabbed with 
pity for her, and the angel in him knew 
for the first time the rush of a lust to kill. 
Pity bred murder in his heart! He threat- 


ened old Gormley with destruction, but 
Hilda said: 
“Don’t you fool with him, honey. He's 


dangerous, and a big man in the church 
and the town. But I think he’s crazy, the 
way he acts around our house. His pore 
wife must have a fine time with him at 
home. You go on now, for he’s lookin’ 
back and he'll take it out on me.” 

So Joel, who was in no humor to add 
another feud to his collection, left Hilda 
crouched in the road and went on, feeling 
himself a hideous craven, helpless, contempt- 
ible. 

As Joel approached the village, he saw 
that the Tappers were mustering. Joshua 
had suffered a burning wound in the breast 
where Joel’s bullet had. hit, but he had 
reached the village before him and spread 
the alarm. The death of Linus Kimlin 
made certain a new outbreak of war. The 
Tappers had resolved to occupy the village 
before the Kimlins could be united. 

Seeing the Tapper horsemen patrolling 
the road, Joel vaulted a stone fence and 
circled round the town to where the road 
emerged into the fields beyond. He could 
do nothing now but accept banishment 
The Tappers would shoot him down cn 
sight, and his own people would beat him 
to death for dishonoring and failing them. 

He had no ambition to drag him to the 
outer world and nothing to draw him home. 
He drifted like a skiff that floats away 
from shore on a lazy pond. 

And so he approached a meeting with 
Niobe. As he stumbled along the road, 
each foot sending up its little smoke cif 
dirt, Niobe was speeding his way in an 
automobile followed by a billowing fog ot 
dust. 

(The rendezvous was unknown to either 
Joel or Niobe. But in Paradise the angel 
of indifference, glancing idly across the bat- 
tlements, summoned the angel of pity from 
his meditations with a warning that the 
two earth-traveling angels were already 
about to meet, each ignorant of the other’s 
identity or existence. And one of them wus 
a poverty-burdened man and the other a 
wealth-weary woman.) 


Chapter Six 


FTER her breakfast upon exquisitely 
cooked delicacies and on the raw and 
brutal news in the headlines, Niobe sat ir- 
resolute. Or at least, the angel inside of 
her could not decide what was next due. 
The new soul within her was like an 
executive that steps into the place of 
another and finds the factory running as 
smoothly on as if the old manager had 
never quit his post. How much Niobe had 
made her body what it was, and how much 
her body made Niobe what she was, were 
a conundrum indeed. 

But one thing was sure: the angel’ who 
had preémpted her frame found that the 
factory must be left to run just as it had 
been running. The equipment was com- 
plete, the organization so perfectly tuned, 
that when the lips lifted at the corners, 
the soul said: “I am amused!” When the 
soul said, “I am bored!” the curiously flex- 
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VELE®S 


This Wonderful New Coach Sedan 
Is Velie’s Greatest Triumph 



























Note the individuality of the lines—the beauty 
of the finish—the richness of the Velour 
upholstery. 

Examine the sturdy, Velie built airplane type 
motor — six cylinders — valve-in-the-head — 
full fifty horsepower. 


Drive it under all sorts of conditions and you 
will realize that never before have you been 
offered so much of beauty and character and 
distinctive quality for so little money. 


The coach Sedan is only one of the 
striking new Velie models. The others 
are—the Phaeton, Club Phaeton, Sedan 
and Royal Sedan. Standard equipment 
on all models includes—Full balloon tires 
—Lockheed hydraulic four-wheel brakes. 


Write for the new Velie Book 


VELIE MOTORS CORPORATION 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 





THE NEW VELIE COACH SEDAN 


118-inch wheel base—Full balloon tires- 
Lockheed hydraulic brakes. 
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ier Yéur Mirror 
Go to the looking-glass 


for final judgment. It will tell 
truly how well Bourjois, the 
master, has cooperated with your 
complexion. It will sing the praises 
of your rouge—Ashes of Roses, * 
rich and glowing, or Mandarine, * 
so light and bright. And your 
mirror will say, “Well done!” to 
your deft touches of MANON 
LESCAUT*—in the shade that 
suits you best. 


More: All the wisdom of all mir- 
rors has been put in “What Every 
Woman Does NOT Know”— 
a beauty book to keep and read. 
Send the coupon for it, or ask 
your druggist. 











MANON LESCAUT FACE POWDER. 
No. 650B. Shades: White, Naturelle 
Rosz, Rachel. Also the exclusive Peaches* 
Powder and Peaches-and-Cream* 
Powder. 

No. 83 Ashes of Roses* Rouge, Rouge 
Mandarine*, Rouge Currant-Rose* 

Rouge Coral-Rose®*, Rouge Velvet of 
Peaches. 


“Bourjois 
MANON LESCAUT 


ace Powder 
A. BOURJOIS & CO., Inc. 

PARIS 39 West 34th Stree NEW YORK 

Enclosed are 18¢ for which send me at once 
sample box of eae LESCAUT White 0 

aturelle0 Rose 0 chel  Peaches* 0 
Peaches- end-Cream® oO RaCheck der wanted) 
and 1 free copy of “What Every Woman Does 
NOT Know. 
Name 
Address City 

















#Reg.U.SPat.0f. 
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ible column of the backbone had already 
slumped. When the soul said, “I must keep 
moving or go mad!” the feet were already 
on the floor and advancing alternately be- 
fore the knees were straightened. 

At first, distraught with the news of the 
ill-managed love-affairs of various friends, 
Niobe sat perplexed to a paralysis. Then in 
her impatience at the disgusting mess her 
people were making of their lives, and their 
lives of them, she felt an impulse to flight. 
She was on her feet and in motion. But 
since she had no place to go, no errand, no 
duty, no compulsion, she just went round 
and round her room. 

The angel, carried away by this storm 
and mysteriously relieved by the very dis- 
charge of its overcrowded energy, found 
a peculiar delight in knocking things about, 
thrusting a book off a table, flinging a hair- 
brush across the room, pummeling the wall 
with fists that darkly rejoiced in hurting 
themselves. 

A knock on the door had the effect that 
a cry of “Attention!” has on an old sol- 
dier. Niobe relaxed her muscles, assumed 
an air of gentle grace, murmured “Come 
in!” and nodded with a sweet “Thank you! 
All right!” when the maid said: “Your 
car is at the door, please.” 

This was an excellent thought, an inspira- 
tion. Niobe wanted to dash through the 
rotten wor'd as fast as possible. Her car 
was at the door. She drove her hands and 
feet into appropriate clothes and shoes, pulled 
a hat down hard and tight, and darted out 
into the hall, her mind so frantic that it 
paid no heed to her feet. Fortunately they 
knew their own business, and skimmed the 
stairway without a slip. 

At the foot of the steps the butler met 
her in his shirt-sleeves and long morning 
apron. 

“Morning, miss. But Mr. Rattoon has 
just telephoned he is on his way.” 

“Ummh! Oh, yes! I believe I had an 
appointment. Well, tell Mr. Rattoon I've 
been called out suddenly. Make up a good 
lie—bedside of sick friend, old dying nurse 
You do it so well.” 


HE was out of the door and down the 
steps and into the car on high. Absent- 
mindedly her hands and feet went about 
the steps and grips, pulls and_ thrusts, 
twists and twirls necessary to setting the 
gre2t engine into motion without shock or 
sound. The change from repose to velocity 
was in such velvety crescendo that it had 
the smoothness of a swoop. 
Round the gracious curve of the road- 


| way, down the winding drive, through 





the deep green shrubbery and out through 
the noblest gate in the Stockbridge realm the 
car ran without apparent attention on the 
part of Niobe, as reliably and unquestion- 
ingly as a horse along a familiar bridlepath. 

Niobe’s soul was miles away until, as she 
flashed toward the gate, she saw Bret Rat- 
toon turning his car into the same channel 
narrowed by the high square towers on 
either side. He too was far off in a reverie; 
but both souls came instantly home for 


| the emergency. 





With an amazing juggling of huge en- 
gines as if they were ping-pong bats, the 
two expert drivers swung and tooled their 
cars on scallopy trails closely interwoven, 
escaping a smash by the breadth of a kinky 
hair. Then looking back overshoulder, they 
hailed each other with laughter as if there 
had been no probability of a catastrophe. 

Bret called out to Niobe something she 
could not, and did not need to, hear: 
“You're a nice one! I've got a date with 
you! Wait a minute!” 

But she, knowing that he would have to 
back out and so be delayed a little, sent 
her car forward with a speed of pick-up 
and get-away that had added several thou- 


| sand dollars to its cost. 
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She was in a runaway mood, and felt 
herself as unconquerable as Atalanta. The 
still air became a sharp wind as the car 
split it, and it fiercely sang in her ears with 
her singing blood. She laughed with the 
revocation of her childhood moods when 
a game of tag or hide-and-seek was thrill 
enough. She was playing tag now with the 
pursuing Bret. The obstacles were imagi- 
nary lines called speed-laws, unforeseen haz- 
ards caused by the unreasonable behavior 
of other motorists, and the inexcusable ex- 
istence of pests in wagons and carriages— 
especially governesses sitting sidewise in 
pony carts loaded with children and drawn 
by living hobby-horses from Shetland. 

A dozen times a miracle disguised as a 
bit of incredible luck saved her from so 
quick a death that her angel would have 
been shot back to heaven almost before his 
absence had been noticed. 


MES upon miles she fled, turning to 

ratch the tenacious Bret pushing 
through the far-flying veil of dust that fol- 
lowed after her like a long, long shadow. All 
at once she ran into a similar pillar of cloud 
from some speed-addict ahead. She did not 
slacken her pace till the gray mist was 
suddenly filled by the dark form of a great 
coal-truck. She was dead already unless 
her tires held, for she set her brake, then 
released it and spun her wheel so furiousiy 
that her car turned almost at right angles. 
The rear wheels skidded in an explosion of 
dust as from gunpowder, and the rear fender 
crackled and crumpled as it banged the 
rear of the truck. The tail light was shaved 
off. 

What would have happened to her next 
was not much pleasanter to imagine if, by 
a final miracle of luck, there had not been a 
lane at just that point. She turned into it 
in a stupor at not finding herself killed. 

The roughness of the track almost 
bumped her out from under the jigging 
wheel. But again the skill that had be- 
come instinct saved her. She eased down 
to twenty miles an hour and looked back. 

The cloud of dust was like a pocket of 
fog. She saw Bret’s car drive into it, and 
she waited in her first real clutch of fear 
to see if he was going to crack both skull 
and car on the hidden truck. There was a 
deepening of shadows in the gray turmoil; 
then Bret emerged and sped on down the 
highway, leaving the truck still lost in 
Niobe’s dust and his own. 

With a gulp of the sweet air of relief, 
Niobe stared after Bret in a tender glad- 
ness that felt like love. Then mischief re- 
sumed its sway, and she thought it amusing 
to let him run himself to the exhaustion of 
gasoline along the endless highway in pur- 
suit of the fox that had turned aside to 
take cover. 

She did not know this lane, and appar- 
ently not many others had made use of it. 
It was grassy, and so unsmooth that Niobe 
was reminded of how she was once, as an 
infant, jigged on the sharp knees of an old 
bachelor uncle. 

But she pushed ahead for lack of resolu- 
tion to turn back, as well as for lack of a 
wide-enough space. 
a conclusion in a wooded ledge overlooking a 
lower world of beauty, she shut off her en- 
gine and gave herself to reverie. 

Distance was itself a beauty here, and 
peace dreamed over a little Arcadia spread 
wide and bemisted with a haze as kind and 
as enhancing as a chiffon gown. Farm- 
steads and barns, stone walls, rocky fields 
that defied and destroyed the plow and 
broke the plowman’s heart, thickets and 
briar-wildernesses, roads and ditches, were 
all proffered to the eye as a finished picture 
that moved no more than a painted canvas. 

Far below was a road, and a very lonely 
road, with a child stumbling along it. Or 
was it a child? A giant would have seemed 


Where the lane came to - 
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a child from here. Whatever it was, even 
so remote as it was, it had the look of a 
forlorn little lad who had run away from 
home and got lost and tired himself out. 

She felt so sorry for this allegory of woe- 
ful loneliness more lonely than herself, that 
a tear stood up on her eyelid and startled 
her. She ridiculed herself and thought: 

“Oh, you fool—crying over a _ total 
stranger a mile away, and laughing your 
head off when you break the heart of poor 
Bret!” 

She resolved to go back and follow him 
till she found him, and make amends. 

She set foot on the starter and began 
to turn the car around. This was‘ not here 
a matter of describing a semicircle. It was 
a question of cutting forward and back in 
short dashes again and again till the car 
was faced about. 

And now in this slow business she found 
herself bankrupt of luck. She had over- 
drawn heavily on the patience of heaven. 
In the course of dodging the truck, she had 
not heard her emergency brake snap, and 
had since found the foot-brake sufficient for 
her needs. But now she ran up on a slop- 
ing rock that would have tipped her car 
over on her if she had not dropped into re- 
verse and stepped on the accelerator. This 
sent the car to the rear with such a furi- 
ous buck that she seized the hand-brake and 
instantly learned that it would not act. She 
stood upright on the foot-brake and it held 
the wheels, but the ground was soft and 
wet and the car rolled back with the gain- 
ing momentum of a ship that sets the 
launching ways on fire. 

Two saplings opposed its descent, but 
were as vain as if two slender dryads had 
tried to check a locomotive. 





They were | 


bent to the ground and broken; and the} 
car, flung, shunted, tossed from tree to tree, | 


finally heaved upward and over the cliff. 
Niobe stuck with it for a moment, then 
was tossed into the air, a mere feathery 
shuttlecock. 
her down the cliff seemingly determined to 
crush what the fall might leave of her. 


Chapter Seven 


E world beneath looked different to 

Niobe as she turned somersaults and 
pinwheels in air and rebounded from rock 
and tuft on her way to the remote level. 


The steel battledore followed | 





To Joel Kimlin, shuffling through the dust, | 


when his eye was caught by the strange | 
commotion at the top of the ledge, Niobe | 


looked like a swallow flitting about a 
floundering crow. He stared, and froze to 
realize that a girl and an automobile were 
tumbling pellmell to destruction, ‘the car in 
great leaps and bounds, the girl on smaller 
arcs with more willowy recoil. 

The stone escarpment ended in a sloping 
buttress of grass and rock. Down this 
Niobe shot, rolling over and over. The car, 
a wolfhound pursuing a hare, overleaped its 
prey and struck the flat earth first. And 
Niobe came tumbling after. 

For a moment Joel stood stock still, then 
loped forward and arrived in time to drag 
the unconscious girl from the vicinity of the 
wreck before it exploded. The rain of steel 
fragments missed both Joel and his treasure- 
trove. A glance told him that she was not 
yet quite dead, but nearly. He ran to a 
brook that pitched over the ledge in a 
crystal column ending in a boiling pool of 
quicksilver. He dipped his hat into the 
white cool flare and ran with it dripping to 
where Niobe lay. Her head was bent aside 
into the moss till her soft throat was 
modeled in every sinew; her shoulders were 
turned, and their marble broke through the 
pink blouse in snowy white except for one 
long slash of black and red. Her. waist was 
whirled upon itself by the twisted hips, and 
her legs were rounded under the long rip- 
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We Amaze Men 


With this Shaving Cream, whatever they expect 


By V. K. CASSADY, Chief Chemist 


GENTLEMEN: 


Our claims for Palmolive Shaving Cream sound almost too good to 
be true. But they tempt millions to ask for samples. 

Then comes the test. Our cause is lost if we fail to make good on 
these claims. 


We do make good. 
This Cream has become a sensation. 


Just because we learned the five things that men wanted most. We 
worked 18 months to excel in those things—made up 130 separate for- 
mulas. 


Now give us a chance 


We offer a Shaving Cream which millions like. So will you regard it. 
We ask you to accept a Ten-Shave Test to prove the claims we 
make. It may mean new shaving delights. 


1—Multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 
5 2—Softens the beard in one minute. 
3—Maintains its creamy fullness 10 minutes on the face. 
Delights 4—Strong bubbles hold the hairs erect for cutting. 
5—Fine after-effects, due to palm and olive oil content. 


‘ To add the final touch to shaving luxury, we have created Palmolive After 





Shaving Talc—especially for men. Doesn't show. Leaves the skin smooth 
and fresh, and gives that well-groomed look. Try the sample we are send- 
ing free with the tube of Shaving Cream, Clip coupon now. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), Chicago, Ill. 


PALMOLIVE 

















and a Can of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 
Simply insert your name and address and mail. 
Address for residents of Wisconsin, The Palmolive Company, 
(Wis. Corp.), Milwaukee, Wis., Dept. B-905. Address for 
residents other than Wisconsin, The Palmolive Company, 
(Del. Corp.), 3702 Iron Street, Chicago, Ill. Dept. B-905. 
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BUY “DI AMONDS Ditett DIRECT 


ween JASON WEILER & SONS 
of Boston, Mass., Leading Diamond Importers 
For over 48 years the house of Jason Weiler & 

ns, of Boston, has been one of the leading 
diamond importing concerns in America selling 
direct by mail to customers and dealers alike— 
all over the world—and at importing prices. 
Here are several diamond offers—direct to 
you by mail —which clearly demonstrate our 
position to name prices on diamonds that 
should surely interest any present or pro- 
spective diamond purchaser. 

Fine Blue White 
Absolutely PERFECT 


PIAMer? 8 135-00 


This beautiful 18k solid white gold 
Ring is exquisitely hand carved and 


pierced with the latest style platinum 
hexagon top. The fine blue-white 
absolutely perfect diamond is of rare bril- 
liancy. Order this ring, make any com- 
parisons you wish, money refunded if it 


can be duplicated elsewhere for less $135 
than $200, Our price direct to you 





Newest style 


Men’s Diamond Ring | ;,,;.,' 
$150.00 Diamond Ring "S200 





Fine, full-cut blue-white] Fine, full-cut diamond. 
diamond oftinebrilliancy | Mounted in all Platinum 
set in a man’s solid 18 Ring. The ring is richly 
white gold mounting of] carved and pierced in a 
Gypsy style. remark- | handsome lace work pat- 
able value. tern. 
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ples of her skirt save where it had split 
across one battered bare knee whence the 
blood poured darkening. 

There was no skill in Joel’s ministration. 
He hardly knew what to do. He put one 
hand to her heart to find if it still lived, 
and drew away as if he had touched a flame. 
His own heart at least was alive, for he was 
afraid of the forbidden grace he had 
fumbled. 


H® made ready to fling the hatful of water 
in Niobe’s face, but she looked too pret- 
tily pitiful for such rough kindness, and he 
sprinkled a few drops on her brow and her 
cheeks with a priestly evocation. She did 
not stir. He waited, baffled as a savage 
finding a watch at his feet. A curious tick- 
ing was going on within; the pulse ticked 
faintly in her wrist when he lifted it. And 
at her throat he could see the soft throb of 
life. But her eyes would not open, and she 
made no sound. 

He wished her eyes would open. He 
wished it with violence, as if his will were 
a muscle that clenched her will to shake it 
into action. 

Eyelids were amazing things. Hers were 
like the clotted cream that formed on the 
milk-pans overnight. Yet at their edges 
they were fringed with curved and rigid 
threads. Above them were crescents of hair 
stitched into the flesh. He had never no- 
ticed before what wonderful things were 
eyebrows and eyelids. If they were so 
strange, what must the eyes be that were 
hidden beneath them? How marvelous that 
she might at any moment raise those cur- 
tains and look up from them as if she had 
caught him playing the peeping Tom! What 
would she be like? 

Though she was all laid out before him, 
exhibited for his inspection, he could not 
know what the girl inside the beautiful out- 
side was really like until she opened her eyes. 
The color of them did not matter. Men 
rarely think much about the color of a 
woman’s eyes. They can hardly remember it, 
though it is the first thing a woman notices 
and the last she forgets. 

He was almost overpowered with a long- 
ing to reach out and with his thumb push 
back one eyelid. If she was dying, it 
would be a ghastly thing to do. He had 
looked into dead eyes once or twice when 
members of his tribe were killed by acci- 
dent or intention. His hand refused the 
task now. 

Besides, it would not be the same. Even 
with eyelids up, her eyes would not be eyes 
unless she came into them to look out. Yet 
how could anybody look out when all that 
happened was that the light rushed in? 
Still, there was a difference—a difference that 
smothered with bewilderment this crass phi- 
losopher, as many a profounder scholar. 

Her cleanliness bewitched him, too. Her 
gown and the frock of skin that enfolded 
her flesh were marred here and there with 
the soil she had brought away with her 
where she struck; but these were blotches 
that made her dress and her person all the 
purer. He realized, for the first time per- 
haps, how soiled a life he had led, and ell 
his people. Her hands and his were as un- 
like as a lamb and a black sheep. Her 
fingernails were white under the margins, 
and they glistened like polished shells. 

Even the back of her neck up into her 
hair had plainly been scrubbed this very 
morning! He understood all at once that 
Hilda, the pretty Hilda, was very dirty by 
comparison. How beautiful was cleanliness, 
how enviable! He gazed at his own un- 
worthy hands and hid them in one another. 

If only she would open her eyes! Per- 
haps if he put more water on them—but 
how astounding that was, that, by merely 
striking a body with something wet and 
cold, it should waken the sleeper like an 
alarm or summon it like a school-bell! He 
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remembered how his father and his uncle 
had been revived by slashes of cold water. 
His hat was empty. He rose and ran to 
the cascade to fill it again. When he knelt 
by her side once more, her eyelids were up! 

But before he could look inside her soul, 
her eyebrows writhed like little tormented 
worms; her eyelids fell shut. She sighed 
as if she had felt the need of further sleep, 
or even of death. But he could not bear to 
see her die, and he shook her fiercely, cry- 
ing at her: 

“Don’t die! Please don’t die!” 

Her eyes opened a little, and a smile flick- 
ered and expired at the tips of her lips. She 
began to breathe more deeply, and the mar- 
Do of her shoulders flushed with returning 
ife. 

And now he felt that she was home again 
She would live. He began stanching the 
blood. The knee was worse than the 
shoulder, but more terrifying; so he dipped 
his appalling handkerchief in his hat and 
washed the knob of her arm with a rude 
delicacy. The dirt and the gore came away 
but the blood still flowed. The flesh was 
so like the pulp of some fruit that he could 
not resist a hint of a caress. Whereupon he 
beheld fierce sparkles of light, for Niobe’s 
hand came up in a sweep of fury and 
slapped him across the face. 

A resurgent wrath came on with his 
first recovery from amazement. A slap in 
the face touches the very springs of anger 
And in Joel's circles, a woman who struck 
a man was inviting a demonstration of his 
superior fists. 

But before Joel could master his wits for 
a blow or a curse, Niobe was storming at 
him with all the fury of a sick kitten: 

“You dare to touch me, and I'll kill you. 
Go wash, you filthy beast!” 

And all that Joel could answer was 2 
stammering: 

“’*Scuse me, miss! ’Scuse me!” 

With all the despotism of her nature, the 
helpless Niobe took command of the situ- 
ation at once, and made of her rescuer an 
awkward servant unfit to wait upon her. 

“What are you doing here, anyway? How 
did I get here? Oh, yes!” She looked up 
at the heights she had descended, and 
laughed, but not long. Her bruised and 
broken ribs knifed her, and she groaned 
Then her pride checked her sobs of grief, 
and she fought her weaknesses back to the 
kennel as if they were craven curs. 


HE valor of this exquisite thing was mar- 

velous to Joel. He would have howled to 
the moon. On his knees before her, he felt 
that he was in the proper posture. She was 
a goddess of beauty descended from the 
skies. 

But it is of the nature of mankind to 
prefer a deity that it can pity. All of the 
preferred gods of humanity have suffered 
So the helpless pain of this broken-winged 
angel, crucified with agonies, won the abject 
homage of Niobe’s new priest. 

He was so witless with concern for her 
that she had to suggest what was to be done 
next. She asked: 

“Is the—the car a wreck?” 

“Yes, miss; it blew up. It’s on fire now.” 

“So am I. Get me somewhere.” 

He could only think of lifting and carry- 
ing her. It is not easy for even a strong 
man to gather up a limp body from the 
ground, and as Joel thrust his arms under 
her back, she yowled and struck him in 
the face again. At once she was sorry. 

“Forgive me! I’m a beast. Go on! I'll 
stand it.” 

He got his forearms paralleled beneath her 
back and hoisted her ~ off the grass. She 
ground her teeth together with a snarling 
rage at herself; and her breath was a hissing 
of anguish.- On her brow there were drops 
of sudden sweat as if he had sprinkled it 
again. When her legs dangled and dragged, 
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she cried aloud in a shriek like a lightning- 
stroke: 

“Put me down! Oh, 
God!” 

He glanced at the uncanny outline of one 
leg, and said: 

“Your—your leg’s broke, I guess. 
hurry you to a doctor and get it set before 
it’s too late.” 

He began frantically to raise her again, 
but she wrenched his hands loose, crying: 

“You fool, don’t move me till you make 
a splint.” 

She had studied first-aid, and told him 
what to do. First, he must find a stick of 
wood or plank. He ran to a rail fence and 
split off two pieces. She made him tear long 
strips from her skirt, and heaving herself 
to one elbow, told him how to lay the wood 
along either side and wrap the tapes tightly 
about the leg. At last the bandages were 
wound and knotted, and she could be moved. 
But whither? 


Put me down! 


I better | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


OEL looked about the scene and saw a | 


loaded hay-wagon coming slowly his 


way. He ran to the roadside and hailed the | 
farmer, who sat imbedded in the front of a | 


whole meadow’s harvest. 


The farmer was a giant, and the message 


Joel gave him had a great territory to 
waken. When at last the yokel understood, 
he stepped down, told the horses not to 
move, and came striding to where Niobe lay 
in a deep pit of woe. 

Joel lifted her shoulders as if they be- 
longed to him, and the farmer caught up her 
feet. To his stupefaction Niobe tried to 
kick him in the face with her unsplinted 
foot. He understood that she could not be 
lifted so, and nodding, gave Joel a gentle 


shove that sent him sprawling, and with a | 
quick gesture flung Niobe over his shoulder | 


as if she were a sack of flour. 

She wailed and struck him about the head, 
but he knew that there was mercy in haste 
and he hurried with her to his haystack on 
wheels. It would serve as a grateful cushion. 


But how to get her to the top was a prob- | 


lem that meant an inhuman amount of haul- 
ing and racking, even with Joel’s help. 


Aiter a moment of study he pitched Niobe | 


round into his arms, swung her back and 
forth a few times like a crying infant—and 
she was crying lustily enough! Then with 
a might y heave, he tossed her high into the 
air. 

She whirled and spun above the hay,.then 
alighted in the center of the great fragrant 
mattress and disappeared from the view of 
the two on the ground. 

Joel gaped at the gigantic deed, but the 
farmer shifted his cud and took up the 
trailing lines of the horses. He said to the 
horses: “Git along, there!” He said to Joel: 
“You trail along so’s you can watch to see 
she don’t slip off. If she starts, holler, and 
I'll ketch her before she drops.” ‘ 

And so Niobe, who had left her house in 
a shooting-star of steel, proceeded home- 
ward in a carriage of quite another sort. 

About her were the sharp and fiexile 
slender stalks and sprays of timothy, with 
clover buds like berries interstrewn. Above 


her was the sky whence she had so lately | 


come, though her angel had already for- 
gotten this and there was nothing to tell 
her that the young lout stumbling along 


with anxious eyes staring upward to make | 


sure of her safety was the other angel who 
had yesterday been a neighbor in paradise. 
They were indeed of the. earth earthy now, 
knowing its best and worst. One of them 
was a woman in all the dismay of crippled- 
ness and pain, and one a man sublime with 
pity and desire. 
The strange encounter of Niobe and 
Joel Kimlin leads to situations in- 
teresting in the extreme. Be sure 
to read the next installment — in 
our forthcoming November issue. 
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A wonderful two years’ trip at full pay— 


but only men with imagination can take it 


Asovut one man in ten will be ap- 
pealed to by this page. The other 
nine will be hard workers, earnest, 
ambitious in their way, but to them a 
coupon is a coupon; a book is a 
book; a Course is a Course. The 
one man in ten has imagination. 

And imagination 
rules the world. 

Let us put it this 
way. An automobile 
is at your door; you 
are invited to pack 
your bag and step in. 
You will travel by lim- 
ited train to New 
York. You will go di- 
rectly to the office of 
the president of one of 
the biggest banks. You 
will spend hours with 
him, and with other 
bank presidents. 

Each one will take 
you personally thru his 
institution. He will 
explain clearly the 
operations of his bank; he will an- 
swer any question that comes to your 
mind. In intimate personal conver- 
sation he will tell you what he has 
learned from his own experience. He 
will give you at first hand the things 
you need to know about the financial 
side of business. You will not leave 
these bankers until you have a thoro 
understanding of our great banking 
system. 

When you have finished with them 
the car will be waiting. It will take 
you to the offices of men who direct 
great selling organizations. They 
will be waiting for you; their time 
will be at your disposal—all the time 
you want until you know all you can 
learn about marketing, selling and 
advertising. 

Again you will travel. You will 
visit the principal industries of the 
country. The men who have devoted 
their lives to production will be your 
guides thru these plants in Detroit, 
Cleveland, Chicago and in every 
great industrial center. 

Thru other days the heads of ac- 
counting departments will guide you. 
On others, men who have made their 
mark in office management; on others, 
traffic experts, and authorities in 
commercial law and credits. Great 
economists and teachers and business 
leaders will be your companions. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 








The whole journey will occupy two years. 
It will cost you nothing in income, for 
your salary will go right along. Every 


single day you will be in contact with men 
whose authority is proved by incomes of 
$50,000, $100,000, or even more. 

Is it worth a few pennies a day to have 
such an experience? 
the 


Do you wonder that 
men who have had it—who have 
made this two years’ 
journey—are holding po- 
sitions of executive re- 
sponsibility in business 
everywhere? 

This wonderful two 
years’ trip is what the 
Alexander Hantilton In- 
stitute offers you. Not 
merely a set of books 
(tho you do receive a 
business library which 
will be a source of guid- 
ance and inspiration thru- 
out your business life). 
Not merely a set of lec- 
tures (tho the lectures 
parallel what is offered 
in the leading university 
schools of business). Not 
merely business problems 
which you solve, and from 
which you gain definite 
practical experience and 
self-confidence. 

All these—books, lectures, problems, re- 
ports, bulletins—come to you, but they 
are not the real Course. The real Course 
is the experience of the most successful 
business men in the country. In two 
years you gain what they have had to 
work out for themselves thru a lifetime 
of practical effort. 


Send for this Definite Plan 

If you are the one man in ten to whom 
this page is directed, there is a book 
which you will be glad to own. It is 
called “A Definite Plan for Your Busi- 
ness Progress.” In it is a chart built 
out of the experience of 250,000 men. 
You can see by this chart exactly where 
you stand today in your mastery of busi- 
ness fundamentals. And just what prog- 
ress you can make in six months; in 
twelve months; in eighteen months; in 
two years. 

If you have read this far, and if you 
are at least 21 years of age, you are one 
of the men who ought to clip the coupon 
and receive it with our compliments. 






The car is 
waiting; 
step in 


POR oan tay ane, 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


163 Astor Place New York City 
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Its delicious 
and good — 
youll find 
the regular 
use of 
that flavory 
Beeman’s 


“a senstble 
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THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE'S De- 
partment of Education will help you solve 
the problem of your child's future train- 
ing——see pages 7-12. 
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THE 


MAKING OF 


O’MALLEY 


(Continued from page 42) 


in the courtroom when the threat was 
uttered and answered. 

To young Danny, chastened and hopeful, 
but fresh from Greenbow, Officer O’Malley’s 
presence in his home meant but one thing. 
The handcuffs confirmed it! All the stories 
which he had heard from fellow-prisoners 
and only half believed were true. The 
police were persecutors! They weren't 
going to let him even see his family. His 
release was a frame-up. Red madness 
engulfed him. 

“You dirty hound o’ hell!” he shrieked, 
and leaped barehanded for O’Malley’s throat. 
The big man, protesting feebly, went down 
under the attack. The police gun slipped 
from his holster, and fell within reach of 
a slim hand. Bang! 


Vopr soon later Danny the Dude fled 
4 4% down the front steps. After him reeled 
an officer of the law, blood streaming from a 
wound in the shoulder, and calling desper- 
he went. ‘“Danny—Danny—for 
It’s all right, I 
Danny, come back here!” 

O'Malley hailed 


tell you. 

But the fugitive fled on. 
a passing machine. 

“Gosh!” said the startled driver. 
wrong ?” 

“Nothin’,” he answered. “Take me home.” 
He gave his address and fell into the back 
of the car. 

That night Inspector Foley and two plain- 
clothes men, having heard part of the story 
and halfway suspecting the rest, stood at 
O’Malley’s bedside and tried unsuccessfully 
to worm the truth from him. The papers 
had it that Officer Jim had been hurt saving 
a schoolchild from certain death. Chief 
Powell had made that part of it plain. The 
rest was still a police secret. 

“You say,” questioned the Inspector, “that 
as you were coming down the stairs, your 
gun fell out and exploded. Is that it, Jim?” 

“Yes,” confirmed O'Malley. “It’s only 
a flesh-wound. Tl be all right in a few 
days.” 

“I believe that part of it,” said Foley. 
“But I'd like you to tell me how the top 
of your shoulder is all powder-burned if 
the shot was fired as you say?” 

O'Malley remained silent. 

“And you couldn’t by any possible 
chance tell us who belongs to this soft black 
hat we found on the staircase? Nor who it 
was that ran out of the house just ahead 
of you?” 

O'Malley shook his head. 

“That’s all,” said the Inspector. “Let’s 
go, boys! My mind’s working better than 
Jim's.” 

At eleven o’clock the next morning, just 
as the commencement exercises of the High- 
land Park School were drawing to a close, 
a police car drew up at O’Malley’s humble 
domicile. Captain Collins, who had risen 
from a sickbed, was in the front seat, and 
in the rear, handcuffed to Inspector Foley, 
sat Danny the Dude. Old Mother O’Malley, 
blessing herself nervously, ushered them into 
the sickroom. 

The injured officer tried to flash a message 
to the prisoner, but it was of no avail. 
Danny figured the game was up. He drew 
back with a snarl. “Aw, what’s the use of 
this foolin’ around. Sure I plugged him, and 
I’m sorry I didn’t bump him off.” 

O'Malley groaned and turned his face to 
the wall. 

“So you admit you shot him,” said Cap- 
tain Collins. “Well, my lad, you know what 
that means, don’t you? ‘Twill be more 
like forty years now instead of four. You 
might at least have given your little girl 
a kiss first.” 

Suddenly, Danny the Dude’s composure 
broke. He fell into a chair, buried his face 


“What’s 


in manacled hands, and sobbed out his ver- 
sion of the shooting of O'Malley. Bitter 
curses punctuated-the recital. “There he 
was, layin’ for me with the ‘cuffs in his 
hand! Wasn't even going to let me upstairs 
to see my kid—my kid! I tell you I was 
goin’ straight. I was—I was! He waited 
for me just as he said he would. Waited 
right in my house with the ’cuffs, and my 
kid upstairs.” 

O'Malley propped himself up. “ ’Twas 
because of your little girl,” said he, “that 
I was there. The ’cuffs fell out of my pocket 
and I was picking them up.” 

“You lie!” raved Danny the Dude. “What 
license have you got to be thinkin’ about 
my kid? You dirty—” 

“Help me up, boys!” pleaded O’Malley. 
“Tll bust him right in the nose—” 

Captain Collins raised his hand. “Shut 
up, both of you! I'll tell the story now as 
it ought to be told. As my old woman 
used to say, ‘Anybody can see through a 
door after somebody bores a hole in it.’ 
Listen to me, Danny, and I'll tell you why 
Jim happened to be in your house.” 

The gray-haired apostle of the Central 
Station was not an orator. He spoke 
simply and as one man to another, but more 
than once his voice wavered and he looked 
out th: window. He loved his men and 
his work, and he knew the value to the 
community of teaching little children to 
run to an officer instead of away from them. 
The story was long in the telling, for Cap- 
tain Collins omitted little and supplied much 
that O’Malley had thought was a secret of 
his own. Certain chapters brought a dull 
red to the cheeks of Officer Jim. 

“So, you see,” concluded the Captain, “to 
sum it all up, ‘police protection’ is a pretty 
broad term. This harness bull that you took 
such pleasure in wingin’ is the one who 
made it possible for your little girl to walk, 
who guarded her from all harm while you 
were away, and who headed the petition for 
your parole. If you hadn’t found him in 
your home, bruised and out of his head, it 
would have been because you’d have later 
found your baby stretched out under a 
sheet at the City Morgue—God help you 
then, lad! We'd have been powerless!” 


HROUGH most of the recital Danny 

the Dude had listened with tight lips 
and challenging eyes, but gradually the hard 
lines had softened, incredulity had. been 
replaced by amazement; and now his youth- 
ful features twitched with the reaction. He 
drew a deep breath and looked up at 
Collins. “As God’s my witness,” said he, 
“if I believed one-half of that was true—” 
He hesitated. 

“You’d do what?” 
Collins. 

“I was brought up to hate cops,” said 
Danny, “but if you aint lying, I'll get down 
on my knees and kiss all the polish off 
that guy’s shoes!” 

There was a moment of silence. 

“Faith,” chuckled the Captain, “I’d hate 
to have that sentence passed on me. Jim’s 
got the biggest shoes in the department: 
Now, let’s see—” 

Mother: O’Malley appeared in the door- 
way, visibly excited. 

“Parade!” she called. “Parade, an’ it’s 
comin’ this way! All the kids in the world 
and a brass band! Hear it?” 

They all heard it then: the Hillside Park 
School Band, trying its best to master the 
mysteries of the official police anthem, 
“Fearless and True.” The music grew 
louder. 

Captain Collins went to the front window. 
A battalion of school children, six hundred 
strong, was coming up the street, little girls 
in stiff white dresses escorted by little boys 


prompted Captain 
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carrying school colors and American flags. 
At their head marched Miss Sadie Smith, 
holding by the hand the daughter of Danny 
the Dude. The parade came to a stop out- 
side the O’Malley residence. A youthful 
yell-leader mounted the steps, faced the 
assemblage and waved his arms. The 
enthusiastic response rang throughout the 
neighborhood. 

Rah—rah—rah! 

Officer Jim! 

O’Malley’s crimson face disappeared under 
the bedclothes, whence came a muffled 
voice: “For the love o’ Pete! They aint 
comin’ in here, are they? You talk to them, 
Captain! Tell ‘em I’m much obliged.” 

Captain Collins returned from the window. 


° os 
‘Better take the ’cuffs off your man, Inspec- E b I 
tor. His little girl is comin’ in with the vel y time vou uy £aso ine 
teacher. Danny, you wanted evidence, did 
you? Well, stand back in that corner, and 


you'll get it.” H dded the shrouded ; ; 
ee ee ere oe eee XPERIENCED motorists of America have 


represented O’Malley. 





your head out, you big turtle! You're a - 4 o 
se formed a new habit—the habit of using 
girls are comin’ in here with candy and “1 . ‘ 
Sowers.” Boyce ite every time they buy gasoline. 
e ° * e 
E spoke just in time. O’Malley looked up The Boyce-ite habit is a good habit — an 
to see Danny's small daughter standing ¢ D 

in the doorway, her arms filled with flowers economical habit. 
Behind her was Miss Sadie Smith. Margie, —Boyce-ite makes your motor start easier. 
made timid by the presence of strangers, hese die 3 of ti 
hesitated a moment. Then she saw the aS Se pee eae eee ; 
welcoming light in blue eyes, and forgot all —adds from 1 to 6 miles to every gallon of gasoline you buy. 
else, even the carefully prepared speech —and does away forever with the expense and annoyance of 
which she had been elected to deliver grinding valves, cleaning spark-plugs and removing carbon. 
Hurrying across the room, Danny’s daugh- . 
ter dropped to her knees by O'Malley's bed. Boyce-ite makes old cars run better and new cars last longer. 
The Sowers fell unheeded to the feor. Small No one knows how far a carbonless motor will run. 
arms went around his neck. a 

“Thank you for saving me, Officer Jim, Now the proper and economical way to use Boyce-ite is not occasionally— 
and I hope you're not hurt bad, and— not now and then — but every time you buy gasoline. 


and—” Her voice wavered, and the hot 
tears of childish grief descended. “Oh, 
J-Jimmy,” she sobbed, “he came, and I 
missed him! Mamma says he’s gone back 


Occasional use of course affords temporary relief—but it seems foolish to 
remove carbon today and allow it to form again tomorrow. 


Even a speck of carbon causes premature wear, perhaps at some vital part— 


to the North P<Pole, and now. Pil have to and al! gasoline forms carbon until it has been treated with Boyce-ite. 
wait all over again. It wasn’t any use The moment carbon begins to accumulate your car is headed for the 
s-saving me at all.” repair shop. 
She buried her face in the bedclothes and Remember, Boyce-ite has passed the ‘wonder if’’ stage—every motorist who 
scbbed bitterly. has used it continuously knows that it is the best fuel for his motor, and 
“There, there!” comforted O'Malley whether you drive a Ford or a Rolls-Royce you will find it true. 


“Your mother might be mistaken, darlin’.” 
He looked up at Captain Collins, and the 
latter with a wave of one hand relegated 
all authority to his subordinate. O'Malley 
patted the head of his favorite. “Kiss big 
Jim,” he whispered, “and I'll tell you some 
grand news. Your daddy didn’t go back 
to the North Pole. He came down to see 
his little girl, and he lost his way, so he 
had to come to us. All people who are lost 
do that, you know. He’s in this room, 
darlin’. Dry your eyes now, and see if you 
can pick him out. They wanted me to 
identify him, but somehow I couldn't seem 
to do it.” 

Margie didn’t have much trouble, for as 
she turned swiftly around, young Danny the 
Dude crumpled to his knees and held out 
his arms. With a sharp cry Margie covered 
the distance between them. 

“Take him home, sweetheart,” said Captain 
Collins, ‘and see that he don’t lose his way 
again. Inspector, I guess you and I might 
as well be goin’.” 

They paused a moment on the porch to 
acknowledge the cheers of the children in 
the street. 

“Look at that, will you!” said Captain 







You are not pioneering when you join the 
army of those who use Boyce-ite every time 
they buy gasoline but are lagging behind the 
times until you do. 
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The pink deepened in Miss Smith's 
cheeks. “I—I’ve got to march the children 
back to the yard before I can dismiss them.” 

“Me and the Inspector will do that,” said 
the Captain. “Go on back and give a 
deserving officer the decoration that’s comin’ 
to him.” 

“Orders are orders,” 
back 

Captain Collins descended the stairs and 
consulted with the leader of the band. 
“Do you know the Wedding March? Well, 
you better learn it! All right, kids, fall in! 
About face! Squads right! Forward march! 


said Sadie, turning 


THE 


VALLE.’ Y 
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Heads up, everybody! Shoulders back! 
Eyes straight ahead! Ah, that’s fine! Watch 
your step! Hay foot, straw foot, belly full 


of bean soup. Hay foot—” 

The band played “Freedom Forever,” and 
down the street marched Sadie Smith’s kids, 
four abreast, and led by two veteran up- 
holders of the law. Captain Collins’ head 
moved jauntily to the beat of the drums, 
and his countenance was serene. He rightly 
guessed that in the cottage on the hill 
behind them, a blushing young school- 
teacher was at that moment applying the 
— touches to the making of O’Malley ! 


OF VOICES 


(Continued from page 57) 


David left Steele to make their stalk from 
two directions, while he worked to the rear 
with the dog and Little Jacques. Failing 
in their plan, they were to follow the bay- 
ing hound, whose tracks they would pick 
up at daylight. And there was-to be no 
respite, for in their light packs they carried 
meat and bannock. Once on a fresh trail, 
the hound would hang on until he ran down 
his quarry. In the soft snow his pace would 
be slow, and so the men on snowshoes in 
time would come up with him. And he 
would need them if the thing turned and 
waited at bay—how great would be his 
necessity, the torn body at Stooping P.iver 
only too well proved. 

As Steele led the sniffing hound in a wide 
circle of the foot of the ridge, at intervals 
the voice, somewhere above, filled the fast- 
clouding night with its shrieks. At his heels 
shuffled the terrified Indian, not daring to 
lag, yet fearing the gloom before them, 
his small eves shifting furtively to flank 
and rear. 

They had traveled for an hour when the 
hound abruptly stopped, sniffed the snow at 
his feet and excitedly strained at his leash. 
To Steele’s eyes the flat floor of the snow lay 
unbroken in the darkness, but the Indian 
on his knees whispered in terror: ‘“Eet ees 
the beeg trail!” 

“Good!” And the hound, free, plunged 
ahead into the murk. Shortly his deep voice 
boomed through the forest, and the hunt 
was on. 

As they took the rise of the ridge where 
the snow was less deep, the great dog left 
them; again, as they followed, the voice on 
the shoulder of the hill defiled the night. As 
it rose in crescendo, a rifle-shot sliced it 
short off. Far above, the hound gave voice. 
Then silence fell on the forest. 

“They’ve seen him!” said Steele. “He 
may back-track; keep a lookout! Don’t 
shoot too quick or we'll turn him!” 

There was no reply. He looked for his 
companion, but Little Jacques had gone. 

Throwing the bolt of his rifle to clear it 
of frost and ease the action, Steele kept on 
up the ridge. The night was thickening— 
the snow at his feet a gray blur. Less and 
less often the moon rode out of the massed 
clouds drifting down the sky. For minutes, 
now, he had not heard the voice of the 
hound; then once again the resonant bass 
boomed through the silence above him. The 
dog had turned. The Thing was headed 
back. Loosing his skinning-knife in its 
sheath, the man cocked his rifle and waited, 
kneeling on a shoe, his eyes boring into the 
blackness. 

Near him, and below, was an opening in 
the timber. Breaking through the blanket 
of clouds, for a space, the moon lighted the 
snow. As Steele crouched; his bcre right 
hand grew numb in the increasing cold. 


| Warming it on his face, he thrust it into his 


mitten. Again the hound bayed—closer now. 

The beast was taking his back-tracks. The 

hand swiftly left the mitten. The fore- 

finger took up the slack of the trigger. 
. Then Ctee!e saw it 


Bounding from the cover of the scrub 
on the edge of the opening, a dark shape 
stopped and reared upright as if listening— 
then the rifle spat. 

The beast leaped back into the black wall 
of spruce. Again the rifle flamed into the 
murk. 

Still crouched on a knee, the man listened, 
rifle rigid. Sights useless, he had fired by 
instinct. There had been no thud of bullet 
on flesh. Could he have missed? 

Slipping two shells into the magazine, he 
circled in the timber, lifting his shoes to 
avoid the click. Blind now, for the moon 
was masked, he listened for heavy breathing 
in the scrub he faced—then the hound 
plunged past, and he knew he had missed 

Following the dog, Steele turned down the 
ridge; tripping, falling over down timber he 
could not see, as the snow surface was flat 
to the eye, he swung on, taking direction as 
the hound gave tongue, but in an hour was 
distanced. 

So he stopped in a cedar swamp, cut wood 
with his belt-ax, and scooping out the snow 
with his shoe, lighted a fire. 

In the cover of the thick cedar the hot 
fire soon warmed him, and with back 
against a trunk he dozed, only to wake 
with a start as a hand touched his shoulder 


He blinked into the faces of David and 
Michel. 
“Fooled us again!” groaned the dis- 


heartened Steele. 

“At daylight we take de trail and see 
heem soon. De dog weel tree heem.” 

“T heard your shot on the ridge.” 

“Daveed an’ I get ver’ close, but eet was 
too dark. W’en he hear de dog, he run 
hard, but don’ know which way, an’ lose 
heem. You shoot also?” 

“Ves, he back-tracked. I waited and got 
a snap shot—not a hundred yards, but I 
couldn’t see my sights. He looked as big 
as a bear.” 

“Dat ees no bear!” 

“What is it, then?” 

“Windigo !” 

Steele smiled. “So it would seem!” 
pee up the fire, the three men dozed 

until daylight, then took the trail of the 
beast and his pursuer through the snow. 
The tracks, while similar in shape to the 
marks in the mud on the Wailing, in the 
snow seemed larger, but the hunters agreed 
that the voice was identical with the one 
they had heard on the river and Feather 
Lake in September. 

At last the tracks led into a heavy stand 
of young spruce. The men separated and 
cautiously made their way through the close 
growth. 

Suddenly the blood of Steele chilled as 
he heard the voice of Michel. “By gar! 
Poor ol’ Pete!” 

Forcing his way through the saplings, he 
found the Iroquois bending over a blood- 
smeared shape, stiff in death. The hide of 
the dog hung in strips from the slashes of 
terrible claws, while a torn throat marked 
the de-th-snap cf the fangs cf the Windiso 
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In the trampled snow, in the scattered tufts 
of hair, clotted with crimson, was written 
the grim story of the battle in the night, 
for the great dog had exacted his toll of the 
beast before his life oozed from his throat. 

“He jump on heem from de tree!” Michel 
pointed to the broken branches of a neigh- 
boring spruce. 

“That’s what happened!” groaned Steele 

“We were fool not to bring de husky. 
Dey keel dat Windigo,” said Michel. 


Burying his stanch friend in the snow, x 
Steele turned back, bitter with defeat, for ee 
his hope of aiding the St. Onges had lessened asi 
as the November days wore on. 

On their return, Steele and the Indians é 
found the camp of the Ojibways already % 
deserted. On a blazed birch was the mes- % 
sage: “We are going up the valley. You ; 


have not driven away the Windigo, and we 
have fear to remain. Word has come by 
dog-team that three sleeps ago a hunter 
at the head of the lake was killed by the 
Windigo.” 

They crossed the river to their camp, 
where David, from whom no calamity, how 
ever dire, could banish appetite, was speedily 
cooking breakfast. There, also, they found 
Little Jacques, shamed of face, for with 
the return of the others, his courage had 
revived. 





ATING the warm meal which David 

had cooked, the tired and sleepy men 
turned into their blankets. In the after- 
noon David and Steele waked, to learn 
from Little Jacques that Michel had taken 
his rifle and ax and left the camp. As they 
sat by a huge fire, for the trees were snap- 
ping with the strengthening frost, the 
Iroquois slipped, like a shadow, back across 
the river. 

“Where you go, Michel?” asked David, 
busy with his supper. 

Michel threw from his back the rigid 
carcasses of a patch-fox and a marten 
“Dose peop’ leeve good fur-country. I go 
ovair de ridge to have a look at de trap.” 

“Any sign of our friend?’ asked Steele. 

“No track on de ridge were we set de 
beeg trap. Wind shift; eet grow cold.” 

David had freshened the fire with a birch 
log and stood holding a blazing stick to his 
pipe, when he tilted his head. Steele 
watched the expression of the furrowed 
features in the firelight slowly shift from 
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the second trap. The hopes of the three 
friends rose. But why was the Thing so 
silent? Was he waiting to leap on them as 
he had sprung on the hound? The small 
eyes of the Indians swept the front and 
flanks as they noiselessly traveled to the 
next fox-set. 

The trap was set on the brow of the hill 
where the hardwood was less thick. Beyond, 
the freezing sky, studded with stars, opened 
before them. Up from the horizon pulsed 
and waved the aurora, flooding the north 
with light. Around them the timber cracked 
in the pinch of the withering cold. The 
frost from their hot breaths ‘already circled 
the rim of their hoods, whitening eyebrow 
and mustache. 


ITH rifles loose in the crook of the 

left arm, for the fingers of the right 
hand would freeze if exposed, and spread 
like skirmishers, they stalked the position of 
the hidden bear-trap. 

Suddenly the three stiffened in their 
tracks, eyes combing the surrounding cover; 
then they moved on, as a snowy owl, dis- 
turbed in his night patrol for food, floated 
past like a ghost. Through the blue shadows 
Steele strove to locate the position of the 
fox-set beyond them. Then the warning arm 
of the Iroquois held him tense in his tracks. 
He slipped his right hand from the mitten 
to the grip of the rifle. What had Michel 
seen ? 

Silently the Indian ran forward, dropped 
to a knee and raised his rifle. At last their 
moment had come! His target screened by 
scrub, Steele covered the approach to Michel, 
his body tense as a strung bow, exultation 
in his heart. At last! 

As if carved from stone the Indian knelt, 
rifle leveled, while Steele waited breathless 
for the explosion. Then, to the surprise of 
the man whose right hand was fast stiffening 
on his gun-grip, Michel suddenly rose to 
his feet. Joining Michel, where the view 
was unobstructed, Steele gasped in amaze- 
ment. There in the snow by the fox-set 
crouched a black hulk 

First at the trap, Michel turned to Steele 
with a wild oath. 

“By gar! Look! Look w’at we hunt all 
dis tam’!” And the infuriated Iroquois 
slashed savagely at the carcass gripped by 
the jaws of steel, till the knife-blade snapped 
in his hand. Then with a heave he turned 
over the hairy body with the trap—and 
Steele stared, dumfounded, into the twisted 
features, horrible in the grimace of death, 
of—Pierre! 

“Good God! 
Laflamme!” _ 

In amazement, David and Steele bent 
over the distorted face, etched with the 
frenzied despair of the moment when the 
steel fangs snapped, crushing the bones, and 
he measured the minutes until the chill of 
the white death iced his blood. 

“So you de feller dat keel de man at 
Stoopin’ Riviére, an’ poor ol’ Pete, ah-hah!” 
muttered the Ojibway, examining curiously 
the hood, framed from the scalp of a huge 
black bear, and the skinned-out paws, pieced 
into the great feet which had left the 
mysterious trail. 

At length Steele found his voice. “To 
think of all that wailing and squalling being 
done by an Indian! What vocal cords! He 
was a marvel! Must have been trained for 
it by Laflamme! But why didn’t we suess ?” 
He glanced doubtfully at David and Michel, 
wondering if they too had shared his own 
unvoiced suspicions. “You two have had 
something in the back of your heads—you 
had me wondering, Michel, two or three 
times. You guessed+this?” The American 
pointed with mittened hand. 

Michel raised his shoulders. “Sometam’ 
I tink ver’ strange track—mus’ be: devil 
or Iniun. I suspect Laflamme—tast summer. 
Den I don’ know.. W’en he keet Pete, 


Pierre— from Ogoké — 
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tink eet crazee bear dat learn to holler. 
Dis Pierre I guess work for Laflamme, but 
I not t’ink he ees Windigo. Téte-Boule I 
tink know somet’ing ‘bout all dis.” 

“Poor old Pete! We've squared it for 
you. How did he kill him, Michel ?” 

“Shoot heem from de tree, den cut heem 
wid de knife!” 

“How he run on de snow wid dem feet 
beat me,” wondered David. 

“He use snowshoe till he wan’ to make 
Windigo track. He lose de shoe w’en Pete 
get hees trail.” 

“Why do you suppose he killed that 
Indian at the fork?” 

“He was, trailin’ heem from Ogoké.” 

“David, you’re right! That woman at 
Ogoké was saying, ‘Pierre went downriver 
after—’ when Laflamme showed up, and she 
never finished. I wonder why they wanted 
to get him.” 

“Mebbe he comin’ to tell somet’ing to 
M’sieur St. Onge,” suggested the Iroquois. 

“Yes, he may have had trouble with 
Laflamme, and was going to expose him, 
and so they sent this Pierre to get him.” 

Then the stored hate of weeks for the 
master mind behind this broken tool at their 
feet—the arch-plotter who with such 
subtlety had planned to turn the valley of 
the lower Wailing into “forbidden country” 
which no hunter dared enter,—a land under 
a taboo, spirit-ridden, shunned,—was loosed 
in Steele. 

“That crook at Ogoké shall pay for all 
this—pay with his skin, with every cent he 
owns,” he stormed. “Give me your hands, 
you two!” 

Slipping off their mittens, the three friends 
gripped hands over their victim. 

“We swear, here and now, that we will 
run Laflamme and his crowd out of this 
country, if we stay on the snow until spring. 
Promise !"” 

“No!” objected David, withdrawing his 
fist. “He ees for me—de odders for you!” 

“Right! He belongs to David—the police 
can't have him!” 

And the three half-frozen men left the 
thing in the trap and snowshoed back to 
their camp, where they found Little Jacques 
huddled by the fire bemoaning the fate of 
his misguided friends who so rashly had 
followed the voice of the Windigo to their 
doom 

“What's the matter, Jacques? Think you 
see ghosts?” asked Steele of the frightened 
Cree, who rose shaking, then rubbed his 
eyes as if in doubt of what he saw. 

“You—you not eat up?” he asked. “You 
nevair shoot de gun. I had fear de Windigo 
get you.” 

“The Windigo, Jacques, we found to be 
an old friend of ours, sent by Laflamme to 
frighten the Indians—Pierre, who was at 
the post in September. You must have a 
look at him for yourself before you take 
the news to St. Onge. In the morning we'll 
send for all the people in the district to come 
and see him.” 

“Pierre, from Ogoké, he mak’ all dis 
trouble ?” 

“Yes. He wont scare any more hunters 
in this valley.” 

So, after their weeks of disappointment 
and grueling toil, three men wrapped them- 
selves in their robes, under the shed tent, 
happy in the thought that at last they had 
a tangible enemy to fight—not a shadow in 
the gloom, a voice in the night, eerie, inex- 
plicable. 


Chapter Thirty-one 


N the morning Steele with difficulty per- 
suaded the fearful Little Jacques to 
accompany him to the bear-trap on the 
ridge. For the Cree, confident. that Pierre 
had, in the parlance of. the Indians, “gone 
Windigo,’+was-at least:-amedicine-man, a 
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conjuror,—-insisted that the frozen body of 
the impostor still possessed power for evil. 
With much murmuring and many inward 
misgivings he cast a hurried look at the 
twisted features of the thing in the trap, and 
turning, led Steele a mad pace back to 
camp. Then Jacques started with his dog- 
team for Wailing River with the news of the 
victory. 

Before dawn Michel and David had left 
for the scattered camps at the head of the 
lake to dispatch dog-runners east, south 
and west with the word that the dreaded 
Windigo lay frozen in a bear-trap at Por- 


tage Lake for the eyes of all who would | 


journey there and see. 


But what, after all, did this victory—this 


thwarting of Laflamme’s scheme to terrorize 
and depopulate the valley—mean to him, 
Steele asked himself as he sat beside his 
fire of birch logs that late November morn- 
ing. There was no doubt that the Indians, 
once they looked at the body of Pierre and 
learned that the Ogoké trader was at the 
bottom of it all,—had loosed in their country 
a madman with orders not only to drive 
them from their hereditary hunting grounds, 
but to kill—would be keen for vengeance. 
There would be no lack of volunteers among 
the trappers for a campaign against the 
free-trader. Doubtless blood would be shed, 
and the authorities, eventually, would go 
into it—make an investigation. 

But there would be no help from the 
Government until spring, and the situation 
at Wailing River demanded immediate 
action. No, there was nothing to do but 
pull Laflamme’s teeth at once, and notify 
the Government later. But the defeat of 
Laflamme did not mean the saivation of 
the post—far from it. With his rival out 
of the way, St. Onge could show a profit in 
the future, but that possibility would not 
spell the preservation of Wailing River. 
Lascelles could close the post, even in the 
face of a profitable future, for the loss of 
the fur-canoe had put the place badly in 
debt to the company. So, even with La- 
fiamme eliminated, Denise St. Onge seemed 
no nearer. 

Then the wind-burned features of the man 
who sat thinking by the fire contracted with 
pain as he realized the presumption, the 
futility, so far as he was concerned, of his 
solicitude for the future of those at Wailing 
River. Already she had thrust him from 
her. Because of a fancied disloyalty—a 
mere conjecture founded on his own frank 
narrative of the events of the night at 
Ogoké—she had condemned him without 
hearing. In the end, if they won out for 
St. Onge, he, Steele, would have her grati- 
tude—her gratitude, when once she had 
come to him with her heart in her eyes, 
had turned instinctively to him in her 
despair! 

He freshened the fire and rolled into his 
sleeping-robes to lie with his bitter thoughts. 
But shame soon cut short his self-pity when 
he pictured the heartache which nightly 
companioned the girl at Wgiling River to 
her dreams. 


N two days Michel and David returned 

with hunters from the head of the lake, 
keen for a look at the body of the mas- 
querader who had left a trail of terror 
throughout the valley of the Wailing. And 
when they saw the thing which had been 
sent by Laflamme to drive them from their 
trap-lines to new and strange hunting-country 
in the upper valley, where their trade would 
go to Ogoké, there was a clamor for venge- 
ance. Later, when dog-teams from the Little 
Current to the Medicine Hills had answered 
the call of runners from Portage Lake, 
Michel marshaled the Ojibways at the trap 
on the ridge and addressed them dramati- 
cally in their native tongue. 

“We have sent for you to look with your 
own eyes upon this robber of the trap-lines 
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and defiler of the night; this dog whom La- 
flamme, the trader at Ogoke, sent to fill the 
hearts of your women and children with fear.” 

Muttered threats and murmuring from 
his excited audience surrounding him on the 
snow greeted the words of Michel. 

“At his great post on Lake Ogoké,” went 
on the Iroquois, “he would welcome you at 
the spring trade; but Black Baptiste, and 
Antoine and the others, would soon be 
among your tepees offering the water that 
burns and fills your heads with fire, to your 
women and your young men. You would 
trade the pelts which you toiled for through 
the moons of the long snows for this sting- 
ing water which steals your senses. And 
when he had your fur, he would give you 
a little flour and tea, and some shells for 
your guns and send you away.  But,’”— 
and the voice of Michel rose in hoarse cre- 
scendo,—“your women and children would 
weep through the freezing moons for the 
trade-goods and the flour which Laflamme 
cheated you out of with his magic water 
This is why he sent Pierre, here, to drive 
you out of the country of your fathers.” 

“Ataia! Tiwe! It is sot He speaks the 
truth!” shouted the inflamed circle of swart- 
faced hunters. 

“You ask why this white man,” continued 
Michel, “comes to this country in the freez- 
ing moon and brings the dog with the great 
voice to hunt this Windigo, when he lives 
far in the south and will not suffer from 
what Laflamme does to the Ojibways. This 
is his answer: 

“In the moon of the gathering of the 
wild rice, he, with David, here, journeying 
from Wailing River to Nepigon House, 
stopped at the post of Laflamme. There 
was trouble, and because they were friends 
of M’sieur St. Onge and knew of the water 
of fire which the Fathers at Ottawa have 
forbidden the traders to give the Ojibways, 
Laflamme sent his men to murder them at 
the falls of the Jackfish. But these men 
you see here, who have trapped the Windigo 
of Laflamme, laugh at the white-water. 
They travel in a magic canoe, and because 
their shelis were stolen by Laflamme, all 
except one, and their guns empty, they could 
not fight, but with that shell shot one of 
the dogs of the trader. Then they ran the 
great strong-water which the canoe of no 
Indian has ever passed.” 


N undertone of surprise and admiration 

followed the words of the speaker, for 

there were some in his audience who knew 
the Frying Pan on the Jackfish. 

“This is why they ask for ten of your 
best young men to join them in avenging 
the death of your kinsmen. They and I, 
Michel, whom you know, have sworn an 
oath that this Laflamme shall not see the 
snows fade nor the ice rot at Ogoké in the 
moon of the breaking of the snowshoes. We 
have given our word, each to each, that not 
again shall he steal the pelts of the Ojib- 
ways with his magic water. If you are men, 
you will send us ten of your young hunters 
with -their dogs, that we may trap these 
wolves in their den, and the skies above 
Ogoké may redden with the flames of the 
post where the Indian is cheated and turned 
out to starve.” 

“Ataia! Enh-enh! Yes, yes, we will do 
it!” shouted the aroused hunters at the 
conclusion of the appeal for aid; and the 
wily Iroquois was overwhelmed with 
clamoring volunteers for his campaign. 

“Bravo, Michel!” cried Steele, clapping the 
head-man on the back. “You're an orator. 
The mantle of your fathers has fallen upon 
you. The silver tongue of the Iroquois race, 
which held Frontenac spellbound, is yours.” 

As it progressed, David had interpreted 
Michel’s speech to Steele, who knew but a 
smattering of Ojibway. Then the American 
addressed the Indians, while David put his 
words into their native tongue. 
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“You have heard the words of the head- 
man from Wailing River. He is my friend, 
and he speaks for me. My home is far in 
the country to the south, but I shall not 
return until this trader Laflamme, who 
cheats the Ojibways with his whisky, is 
driven from Ogoké. He may have sent oth- 
ers to howl in the night and terrify your 
women. We must hunt them down. At 
Wailing River lives an honest trader who 
gives you full value for your pelts in flour 
and trade-goods. He is the friend of the 
Ojibway. Send us your ablest young men, 
who can shoot straight and do not fear the 
men of Laflamme, that we may rid the 
country of this wolverine, that you may 
trade without fear at the post at the rapids 
of the Wailing.” 


ACK to their winter camps went the 





Indians with the tale of Laflamme’s | 


Windigo, Pierre, while the three friends 
waited for Little Jacques, and made their 
plans. 

In three days the Cree arrived, driving 
a plodding six-dog team loaded with pro- 
visions. He handed Steele two letters. The 
American thrilled as he saw on one his 
name written in a feminine hand, but he 
opened the other first and read aloud to 
his friends. 

As St. Onge narrated how Téte-Boule, 
Laflamme’s spy, had lured him away from 
the post with the forged message from 
Michel, the eyes of the Iroquois flamed 
with passion, his sinewy fingers working 
nervously—then he dropped his head in 
chagrin, as he lamented: 

“IT would keel heem, but de old man not 
let me. Now, she was alone w’en dat 
Laflamme come—all alone without Michel.” 
The Indian shook his head mournfully. 

David raised his mittened fists in helpless 
rege. “By gar, an’I had heem een dees hands 
—een dees hands!” he cried, glaring at Steele. 

As he read of the fury of Laflamme, cul- 
minating in the wreck of the 
Steele’s hands shook with his wrath—then 
pity for her swept him. ‘Poor, poor girl!” 
he murmured. “She has lost everything— 
she is indeed alone.” 

“Well,” he said to the 
grows larger, my friends. Remember the 
violin, David, when your time comes!” 
Then Steele opened the letter from Denise, 
which ran: 

“My dear Monsieur Steele: 

“Our hearts are filled with happiness at 
your success. After the toil and the danger, 
you have won, and I thank you for your 
goodness to me and to my father—you, a 
stranger, who might have passed on, and 
forgotten. It was a house of despair that 
you found, and you brought hope. Already 
you may have guessed, monsieur, that we 
have feared all along that the Windigo was 
the creature of Laflamme. But there was no 
proof. Without my violin the days will be 
long, but the knowledge that you and 
Michel by your courage have rid the valley 
of its nights of horror to the Indians gives 
us much comfort. 

“Vou are going to Ogoké, Monsieur Steele, 
on a desperate venture. It may be that we 
shall never meet again. For this reason you 
will understand when I say that you are a 
very gallant gentlerhan—that we, I, shall 
never forget. Bonne chance! 

“Denise St. Onge.” 

Steele again read the letter, seeking what 
was not there. At last he folded it and 
turned away to hide his disappointment 
from his curious friends. No, he mused, it 
was only too true. She had, as she said, for- 
gotten nothing. 


others, “the debt 


Chapter Thirty-two 


OON each day was marked by the arrival 
of galloping dog-teams from the east, 
south and west, driven by lecn. wild-looking 
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Poets have tried to define it 














in subtle measures. But only the sea-dogs, those t 
( rovers of both the pen and spar, arabs of the SS 
( water waste, give us the real tang of the salt ’ 
\ savannas of billow, wind and wave. \ 
\ John Masefield’s poetry is often writ in brine. He once , 
worked in obscurity and hunger in Sixth Avenue, New York, ral 
a with a prayer in his heart for the beauty of the sea and sky. _ iA 
y, But he knew what was what “abawt the sea aboard a brig.” A ( 
Pa Says this sea-going poet: py) 
ey) “I must go down to the sea again, to the lonely sea ) \ 
So tee! } and the sky, 
ae "¢ And all I ask is a tall ship and a star to steer } 
Wis Sie her by; gers 
ek vw And the wheel's kick and the wind’s song and the : 
Zz". white sails shaking, \ 
Cine And a gray mist on the sea’s face, and a gray dawn 
ae breaking.” 


To the poet, as to the shopman, the clerk, the professional 
business man and woman, to all these adventurous spirits in 
every walk of life who reach for the beyond in life, who want 
to see and feel the world and its wondrously interesting 
phenomena, travel meant liberation of mind and body, a new 
set of emotions, new vision, a mental, moral and spiritual 
housecleaning. So away he went to meet life’s surprises like 
the hardy vikings of the North, and found that he had a store 
of hidden force and capacities which a stationary life in a city 
had never revealed. 

Travel is, indeed, the great emancipator. It is always a 
revelation to the traveler, however much he may have knocked 
about. The sin of sitting still is the mistaken comfort of the 
stupid. People with soul and vision and the spirit to inquire 
of life and what it’s all about are the people who travel as 
much as possible, year in, year out. And they are making 
and living the history, the music, art, poetry and the material 
progress of the world. 

Man’s love of travel, search and research have, in this instance, 
reconstructed what for ages had been buried beyond the ken 
of mankind. And all this had never happened if men had not ,. 
traveled, singing: (hee? 


















“I must go down to the seas again, for the call of 
the running tide 
Is a wild call and a clear call that may not be denied...” 
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Ojibways, keen for the adventure 
men, chosen by their people for their endur- 
ance on the winter trails, their proved nerve 
and their bush-craft. For the reputation of 
the trader at the great post of Ogoké had 
spread far in the forest world, and there 
were many who feared him and his half- 
breed henchmen, as they feared evil spirits, 
and for better reason. Merciless and brutal 
had been his treatment of the fur-hunters, 
once he had made them the slaves of his 
water of fire and was sure of their trade. 
And of the dog-runners who lashed their 
dogs in over the ice-hard trails to meet the 
searching scrutiny of the two recruiting 
sergeants, David and Michel, there were few 
who did not possess friends or kinsmen who 
had suffered at the hands of Laflamme. 
Many of the volunteers had traded at Wail- 
ing River and were known to its head-man. 
Most were young, with wiry frames, tough- 
ened to the texture of steel by the winter 
trails, and the portages and white-waters 
of summer. But from the Phantom Lakes. 
far to the west, driving a vicious team 
of half-wild huskies, came a grizzled veteran, 
tacitutn, mysterious, whose deeply lined 
face was unknown to Michel. 

“This man looks old for our work. 
Michel; we can’t feed any weak ones,” pro- 
tested Steele. 

Michel smiled. “I t'ink you find dis one 
tough as a spruce root. I weel make some | 
talk wid heem.” 

For a half-hour the Iroquois was in ear- 
nest conversation with the old Ojibway. 
When he returned to Steele, a smile of satis- 
faction lighted the face of the head-man. 

“Dat ees de bes’ man we got,” he sur- 
prised his chief by saying. 

“Who is he?” 

“Wal, hees name is Wagosh, de Fox—Joe 
Wagosh, he call heemself; an’ he was bow- 
man one tam’ for de Fort Hope people. He 
has travel far out to de Peace Riviere an’ 
de Slave. Ver’ smart man! But de reason 
I say we want heem ees, he had girl, two— 
three year back, who went on de spreeng 
trade to Ogoké.” Michel paused. 


picked | 





“Well, what of it?” demanded Steele. 
“She ees dere yet,” was the significant | 
reply. 
“IT see. He has come from Ph: antom | 
Lakes for revenge?” 
“He come to find Black Baptiste.” 
“Good! He'll do!” | 
“Ah-hah! He tell me he say good-by to} 
hees son. He not expect to see de Phantom 
Lak’ any more.” 
“Looks bad for Baptiste with that old | 
wolf on his trail.” 
“Baptiste, he got a cut t’roat already.” 


HEN the last team had come in, 

Jacques was sent downriver with a 
letter and orders to meet the party later on | 
the Upper Wailing, with a sled-load of sup- | 
plies. Steele then outlined his plan to the | 
Indians. 

Dividing into four parties, they were to 
proceed up the Wailing Valley by different 
routes to avoid betraying their purpose if 
seen by any of Laflamme’s people. It was 
probable that the trader had sent more than 
one man to spread terror of the Windigo 
through the country, although there was 
small chance that he had at Ogoké another 
Indian with the marvelous imitative faculty 
of Pierre. Therefore, on their way to the 
lake, the hunters were to visit the trapping 
camps to learn of the possible activity of 
other night-howlers in the region, whom 
they were to hunt down. The rendezvous 
was to be deep in the black spruce swamp 
at the outlet of the great lake. From there, 
details would be sent to watch the trails for 
the purpose of capturing anyone who passed. 


| 
| 
| 





Soon, when their men failed to return, 
the people of Laflamme would taste their | 
own medicine. Fear of the unknown fate | 
which had overtaken Pierre and the rest | 
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would slowly chill their blood. And when 
their search-parties did not come back, their 
hearts would soften as the ice rots under 
the April sun, and the Indian and half-breed 
followers of the trader would steal away in 
the night as men run from smallpox. Then 
it would be an easy matter to rush the post, 
take Laflamme, Big Antoine and Baptiste, 
and send them to the railroad for trial. 

Bloodshed he wished to avoid, Steele told 
the Indians, ior the Government police 
would make trouble over the whole matter 
in the spring—but he could not wait for 
spring. Then his lips shaped a dry smile 
as he thought of the three men in his party 
who would gladly hunt Laflamme, Baptiste 
and the renegade Téte-Boule, into the utter- 
most north, for the chance of settlement of 
old scores. Bloodshed might mean trouble 
with the authorities, and Brent Steele felt 
that more blood would stain the snow that 
winter in the valley of the Wailing, knowing 
the caliber of the man he hunted; but it 
was all in a good cause and he had no 
scruples. Laflamme had got to go. There 
should be an end to the murder and exploita- 
tion of ignorant Indians—an end to the 
persecution of a broken old man and a 
dauntless girl. 


WEEK later, at the rendezvous where 

the yelping of the dogs was out of range 
of the trail down the outlet of the great 
lake, Steele and David wondered at the 
delay in the appearance of Michel. 

“Something has hapvened over in the 
Feather Lake country,’ he remarked to 
David as he sat by the fire at their main 
camp deep in the frozen swamp. ‘Michel 
has run into something. I wonder if there 
is another Windigo loose in that country.” 

Squatted on his heels, David watched a 
sputtering pan of moose-steak. ‘“Mebbe 
Michel pass by on de odder trail to have 
look at hees frien’ Beeg Antoine. We goin’ 
have hard tam’ wid heem here.” 

“What do you mean?” 

With the point of his knife the Indian 
turned over the frying steak before replying. 

“Wal’, Michel wan’ to fin’ dat Téte-Boule. 
Eef he meet heem, he weel skin heem lak’ 
a mink for w'at he do to Mam’selle.”’ 

“Ves, I guess he would.” 

“He tell me Charlotte sen’ word by 
Jacques dat he better not come back to de 
post, eef he leave dat Téte-Boule alive.” 

“Charlotte is bloodthirsty.” 

“Ah-hah, she ees ver’ mad squaw. She 
have fear dat Lascelles get her mam’selle.” 
David’s narrowed eyes sought and _ held 
Steele’s until the blood darkened the bronzed 
skin of his chief. 

Two days passed with no word from 
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Michel. In the meantime, as an anchor to 
the windward, Steele sent a messenger to 


| Nepigon with a letter to be relayed to the 


railroad, warning the authorities that the 
Indians were aroused over the murder at 


| Portage Lake, and there would be fighting 


on Ogoké unless the _ police arrested 
Laflamme at once. But he knew that the 
police were busy elsewhere, and he had no 
idea of waiting for them. 

Then one afternoon, as he and David 
returned from their ambush on the trail 
at the outlet of the lake, the dogs, sniffing 
the air, announced with their yelps the 
approach of a team. 

“The boys are all here except our relief 
at the river,” said Steele. “It must be 
Michel.” 

Shortly the Iroquois appeared with the 
two hunters who had accompanied him from 
Portage Lake. 

“Bonjour, bonjour!” called the excited 
Ojibways as Michel and his men broke from 
the dusk of the spruce into the circle of 


| firelight. 


“Bonjour, Daveed, M’sieur Steele!” said 
the head-man auietly, shaking the hands of 
his curious friends. 
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From the manner of the Iroquois, Steele 
knew that Michel had brought news. 

David looked hard into the dark face of 
his friend as he said in Ojibway: “Did you 
bring the skin of that shaman with you?” 

Michel shook his head, accepting with 
a grunt of satisfaction the steaming dipper 
of tea David handed him. And not until 
he had finished his bannock and moose- 
steak, did the silent Indian deign to enlighten 
the curious friends, who waited for his story. 
Cutting a pipeful from a plug of nigger- 
head, he lighted it with an ember, then 
smiled into the eager faces of the men who 
leaned intently toward him. 

“Dere is now two Windigo feeding de 
foxes,” he said quietly. 

“You got another? Where?” cried Steele, 
seizing the mittened hand of the Iroquois. 
“That's great work, Michel! Shoot “him?” 

“Ah-hah!” Then, pitying the men who 
chafed with impatience, Michel blew a col- 
umn of smoke from his mouth and begun: 

“From de Feather Lake we tak’ de Black- 
water Trail to de Wailing. Two familee 
have trap-line een dat valley. We camp 
wid dem. De dog wak’ us up, an’ we hear 
dat Windigo.” Michel grinned into the 
faces of his friends and leisurely reached for 
an ember to relight his pipe. 

“Eef you ver’ tired, Michel, lie down and 
sleep a leetle. Den you be strong man an’ 
feenish de story,” grunted the disgusted 
David. 

Michel calmly got his pipe started, then 
went on: “Eet was fine moon. Dere were 
seex of us, an’ eet was leetle ridge w’ere 
he howl. I tak’ my dog an’ hunt dat 
Windigo down to de Indian waitin’ for 
heem. He geeve dem good shot een de 
moonlight.” 

Michel replaced his pipe. 

“So they got him! What kind of a voice 
did he have?” demanded Steele. 

“He don’ holler lak’ dat Pierre, but he 
shout hees best. W’'en he hear de dog, he 
t'row away de bear feet and tak’ to de 
snowshoe; but he was dead Windigo een 
dat moonlight.” 

“Did you ever see him before?” 


“No, he nevair trade at de post. You 
ketch anyone on de trail?” 

“We got here two days ago,” replied 
Steele, “and no one has passed as yet. But 


it wont be long before Monsieur Laflamme 
begins to wonder where his Windigo are. 
When they fail to return and report, he’s 
bound to do some thinking—probably will 
send out a search-party. This search-party 
we ought to pick up at the outlet.” 
“Ah-hah,” grunted Michel through his 
pipestem, “onless de partee ees beeg one. 
How manee you keep watching de trail 
from Ogoké?” 
“There are 
replied Steele. 
“Wal’ you need four, eef you gon’ tak’ 
dese people prisoner.” 
“You are right, Michel. 
double the ambush.” 


only two there tonight,” 


Tomorrow we'll 


ATE into the night the three friends 
sat on spruce-boughs in the snow beside 
their fire in the heart of the thick timber 
and discussed the situation. Including the 
Indians which David and Steele saw in Octo- 
ber, they estimated that Laflamme had 
twelve or fifteen men at the post. As the 
success of the whole venture depended on 
secrecy, no Indian sent with supplies to the 
Windigo downriver, no member of a search- 
party, could be allowed to escape and bring 
the news to Laflamme. 

Much as his two swart lieutenants would 
have welcomed open war with Laflamme, 
they agreed that the siege of Ogoké must 
be one of secrecy arid craft. 

Of the private feuds of David, and old 
Wagosh from Woman River, Steele avoided 
mention. but insisted that, with luck, their 
whole scheme might. be. put through without 
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the shot of a gun—that they would take 
Laflamme, Antoine and Baptiste to Nepigon, 
where they would be properly dealt with 
by the authorities for their conspiracy to 
murder harmless hunters—also for the attack 
on David and himself on the Jackfish. This 
Steele said with gravity, out of respect for 
the law of the white man—then glanced 
quizzically from Michel's impassive face to 


the stone-hard features of David, whose 
narrowed eyes sought the fire. 
There was a moment’s silence. Then the 


Nepigon man turned fiercely on the chief he 
loved. “You t’ink I let heem go—now ?” 
Steele answered dryly: “No, David; but I 
may have to testify in court that I forbade 
any unnecessary bloodshed in this matter. 
What you do to Laflamme I don't want to 
know or see. Under :and? As for Michel,” 
he added, “he has promised me not to be 
rough with Téte-Boule, if he meets him.” 
Fyes snapping, Michel slowly rose to his 
feet and drew from beneath the skirts of 
his caribou parka a familiar skinning-knife, 
dramatically holding it aloft as he rasped: 
“Dis an’ Téte-Boule be good frien’ 
day for wat he did to Mam’selle!” 
“So be it,” murmured Steele 





some | 


OR two days the impatient men waited | 


for a dog-team from the post, eighteen 
miles up the lake, to pass the outlet. Then 
Michel and David, taking Wagosh and two 
of the hunters, started through the forest 
to locate a camp near Ogoké, from which all 
trails taken by hunting-parties to the back- 
country could be watched, for Laflamme 
would need much meat to feed his people. 

They had been gone but a few hours when 
the men on guard at the outlet appeared 
with a gray-iaced prisoner. With difficulty 
Steele drew from the terrified Indian, who 
had been threatened with unspeakable tor- 
ture by his incensed*captors, that he had 
been sent with a sled-load of provisions to 
@ cache downriver. Much questioning, how- 
ever, failed to draw an admission that he 
knew what the three men from the post, 
who were downriver, were doing. 

So there was another Windigo on the 
Wailing? But the hunters knew what to do 
with him now. 
finding no food at the cache, would return 
and fall into the hands of the guards at 
the outlet. 

Later, when Steele assured him that he 
would not be harmed, the prisoner admitted 





He would be caught, or | 


that the Ojibway Pierre was long overdue | 


at the post, and the third man had been sent 
to hunt for him. 
said, had been told to wait at the cache 
until Pierre and the others came in for pro- 
visions. Laflamme seemed to be worried at 
not hearing from the men who had leit 
weeks ago to go downriver. Why they went, 
the prisoner insisted he did not know. 
Days passed with no news from Michel. 
Steele was disturbed, but he had three men 
out hunting meat and could not leave the 
outlet. Then one afternoon at dusk David 
came in behind his dogs. Ahead of the 
team, breaking trail in the new snow, 
walked a sinister-faced half-breed and an 
Indian, shoulders and elbows thrust stiffly 
back, and Steele saw that their upper arms 
were bound together with rawhide. 
“Bonjour, M’sieur David!” Steele called. 


He himself, the Indian | 





“Apparently you have had good luck in your | 


hunting.” 

“Ah-hah!” David grasped his friend’s ex- 
tended hand. 

“How are the others, up lake ?” 

“Michel an’ rest eat plentee moose—good 
huntin’ up cere.” 

“Where did you pick these up?” asked 
Steele. 

“Dey hunt een de beeg spruce-bush near 
de pos’.” 

Then Steele learned, while David ate his 
supper, that with the aid of their skinning- 
knives as threats, the latter and Michel had 
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finally forced the -half-breed to talk. . The 
failure of Pierre, who had been away a 
month, to return to the post was worrying 
Laflamme. Two men, one following the 
other, had been sent downriver to learn what 
had become of the two Windigo. The first 
scout now was long overdue. Already some 
of the Indians had left in the night with 
their families. The others were ready to 
stampede. Something was the matter in the 
lower valley of the Wailing. 

“Did you tell this fellow,” asked Steele, 
nodding toward the sullen half-breed who 
was eating his supper under guard of two 
scowling hunters who itched to shoot him 
at once, “what had detained Pierre and 
his friends ?” 

“Ah-hah! We tell heem.” 

“What?” Steele frowned in displeasure. 

“Wal’, we tell heem,’—David’s wide mouth 
split his face in a grin,—‘dat dere was devil 
down de rivi¢re huntin’ Windigo, an’ he eat 
Pierre and de odder feller.” 

Steele laughed. “You'll do, David.” 


S Michel desired to see his chief at once, 

Steele left in the morning with two 
men. In the thick timber of a little valley 
five miles back of the post, Steele found the 
camp of Michel. A _ well-traveled trail to 
the country hunted by the post people ran 
within a mile, and was constantly watched. 
Here they had picked up the prisoners 
brought back by David, and as the post de- 
pended for meat on the moose of the re- 
gion beyond, here the crafty Michel knew 
he would get the searchers sent by Laflamme 
to find the missing men. 

And when, in time, the search-party in 
turn disappeared into the mysterious maw 
of the wilderness, the Iroquois was satis- 
fied that a nameless dread would enter the 
hearts of the people of Ogoké. Already six 
men had gone out from the post, never to 
return, and when they had got this search- 
party, he told Steele, he doubted if an In- 
dian would dare remain. A _ half-breed or 
two might stay for the liquor ration, but 
there would be hardly a half-dozen left to 
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deal with. Then they could send for David, 
and some dark night surround the post and 
walk in on Laflammes drunken outfit, for 
the prisoners said that there had been much 
drinking lately. 

“We'll let the others go, and ship La- 
flamme, Baptiste and Antoine to the rail- 
road to be turned over to the authorities 
David will take them,” suggested Steele with 
forced gravity. 

The Ojibway turned to the speaker a face 
as devoid of expression as a wooden mask, 
as he said: “Den Baptiste and Antoine weel 
see de railroad.” 

“IT guess you’re right. But it certainly 
does my heart good to have that crowd get 
a taste of their own black magic, and it 
will be as bitter as gall, before we finish 
with that cutthroat. The terror that they 
spread through the valley this autumn will 
come home to roost,” laughed Steele. “Be 
fore we're through, we'll give them a 
stomachful of mystery—have them so scared 
that they wont dare go into the bush to set 
a rabbit-snare ” 

“Dey are ver’ scare’ now. I yell from de 
scrub at dese two we tak’ here, and dey 
shake lak’ a birch een de wind.” 

“But how do you know that the Indians 
are leaving?” 

“We found fresh sled-trail on de lak’ ice, 
headin’ sout’. Dey have fear to tak’ de Wail- 
in’ Riviére trail w’ere de odders went. Dey 
tink de valley full of devil, for sure.” 

“Good! Is that white woman still there?” 
asked Steele, dreading the thought of meet- 
ing a drink-crazed Rose. 

“No, she run away in de night wid a 
dog-team. French feller tak’ her to Nep- 
igon.” 

Steele was relieved. For a long space he 
sat with head in hands, staring at the snow, 
bitter with the thought of how vitally his 
meeting with the woman at Ogoké had af- 
fected his chance for happiness. 

(The conclusion of this fine novel of the 
North Woods is dramatic in the extreme. 
Watch for it in the forthcoming November 
issue of The Red Book Magazine.) 


UNDER THE SHWE-DAGON 


(Continued from page 83) 


| Americans will give? A thousand dollars, 
I dare say—and not American dollars, either. 
What good would a fifth part of that—” 

“O fool,” suddenly broke in the other, in 
|a low snarling tone, “what do you know? 
One? One? No, but they shall give ten 
| Sennen dollars—and American dollars, at 
that. Or at least,” he said, cooling down, 
| “I will ask them for ten thousand.” 
| “Then they will give five thousand, you 
| think ?” 

“Maybe three—American. That is a for- 
tune.” 
| “I do not like it,” declared the voice of 
ithe Burman. 
| “Are we living in the days of Theebaw, 
|foolish one? Does not the British Raj 
protect—” 

“IT must have one-third; that is the last 
I shall say. If I am to help you about such 
a matter as the Shwe-da—” 

The voice broke off short; there was a 
brief struggle. York, sitting on his bed, 
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cheeks and hands hot with excitement, 
nodded to himself. “The little chap has 
put his hand over the other one’s mouth, 
and the other one’s giving him a biff,” he 
thought. There was a stamping of feet, a 
moment of silence, and then voices talking 
fast in abuse. From the main staircase a 
colored superintendent came up, and called 
out angrily. The Burman and the Indian 
moved away. 

“Now they will be coming to do my room 
for the evening,” thought York. And he 
got under the bed. 

Some one opened the half-door by and 
by, switched on the light and the fan, 
brought fresh water, emptied the basin, 
tidied up the tables. York, choking in thick 
layers of dust underneath his bed, was not 
at all afraid that anyone would start sweep- 
ing there. It did not seem to be a custom 
of the hotel. 


HEN he could safely come out, he 

did so, waited until there seemed to 
be no sound outside, and then slipped out 
to go to dinner, shaking the dust off his 
clothes as he went. There was not much 
trouble about that. York did not wear the 
all but universal white; he could not afford 
it. He slunk into the dining-room, con- 
spicuous in his gray tweed, where all the 
men who did not wear the orthodox dinner 
coat were in fresh suits of shining white. 
Everyone else was ordering beer, whisky, at 
the least iced soda. York drank the tepid 
water in his bottle, and felt the dignified 
writer’s scorn fall on him like hot rain. 
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“Money—money,” his thoughts went, as 
he fed with sickly appetite. “It’s like a 
raft in the sea—you drown without it; 
you’re choking and sinking, while people all 
round you are sailing along in their safe 
boats, and never casting a thought to you, 
unless to despise you. I believe they’re be- 
ginning to guess. I believe the manager 
knows. Perhaps they search your luggage— 
ask questions of the banks. This food I’m 
eating now isn’t mine. I sha’n’t be able to 
pay for it on Monday. Or else I sha’n’t be 
able to buy a steamer ticket. I wish I were 
dead.” 

He saw himself in one long mirror after 
another, reflected endlessly—a _ well-looking 
youth, full face, with dark hair fashionably 
brushed off the forehead; a sturdy-looking 
youth, three-quarters back, with a coat that 
had seen too much wear; a refined, well- 
bred-looking youth in profile, with a facial 
angle that did not quite satisfy. 

He felt extremely sorry for all these 
young men. The world had treated them 
badly. Europe had taken their subsistence 
away when it was too late for a profession, 
and thrown them out per Bibby liner from 
Liverpool, a doubtful gift to the Far East. 
Asia had played with them for a little while, 
cat-and-mouse fashion, and then hit them 
hard with claws unsheathed. And America— 
America was, before their very eyes, snatch- 
ing at the thing that they had coveted, the 
thing they had longed; but never hoped, to 
seize. 


5 e- various youths ran into one again: 
and York, sitting up straight in his 
chair, looked not at the mirrors, but at the 
table where the fat American woman and her 
husband were seated, richly feeding and 
drinking. For he knew—had known since 
he heard the little Indian spring up and clap 
his hand across the mouth of the Burman 
waiter—that the thing which was to be 
secured, with danger, and sold with secrecy, 
to this wealthy souvenir-hunting pair, was 
nothing less than the jeweled flag from the 
spire of the Shwe-dagon. 

He was not at all shocked. York was 
honest according to the lights that Prov- 
idence had vouchsafed him. He had never 
filched profits from his employers on the 
plantation, had never cheated at cards, 
‘bilked” a cab-driver, or even borrowed 
money with the intention of not returning 
it. But deeply ingrained in his mind was 
the idea—fostered by a thousand treasure- 
hunting tales, by the white man’s arrogant 
pose toward all colored folk, by the sense 
of being, in his own small way, one of the 
conquerors of Burma—that it was not steal- 
ing to possess oneself, if one could, of jewels 
and treasures out of heathen temples. And 
he also felt that the attitude of the Pagoda 
guardians, in excluding the European by 
ingenious rules framed to deter 2nd hemmili- 
ste, merited punishment. York was no 
thinker; with him, as with most of us, feel- 
ings took the place of reasoned thought. 
But clear enough in his mind was the con- 
viction that the Burmans would be served 
‘Jolly well right” by the loss of the thing 
that he happened to desire. 


Why, he said to himself as he walked out: 


into the nightly crowd of Chinese, Indians, 
Burmans, buffalo-carts, rickshaws, gharries, 
motorcars, all seething through the wide, 
white-lighted streets of Rangoon—why 
should he not manage to get the treasure, 
after all? He had an enormous advantage, 
in that he knew what was going on, though 
he was supposed to know, and care, nothing. 
He was sure that the fellows he had read 
about in stories would have managed it— 
somehow; he didn’t know how, but he 
supposed himself to be quite as clever as 
any hero in a movie or a book. Give him 
time, and he’d see the way. 

Re kad ramped far out fzom the town; 
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4 into the quiet and the fresh night-scents of 


the wooded Pagoda Road, before he quite 
realized where he was. The lights of the 
Shwe-dagon, drowning a dozen constellations 
with their own high-flung splendor of elec- 
tric stars, came on him round a corner. He 
stood for a long time looking at them 
fancying he could see, above them, three 
hundred feet in heaven, the tiny outstretched 
finger of the jeweled vane. 

It was late when he got back to town. 
He did not sleep well that night. Plan after 
plan passed through his head, as he turned 
about beneath the wide, close-tucked mos- 
quito curtains. How could he use the 
knowledge he had filched? He could not 
hope to overhear again; that had been a 
chance in ten thousand—he was lucky to 
have had it. Well? The flag would be got 
at somehow,—that was not his concern— 
would be brought somehow to the Amer- 





icans (if they consented, and he had no 
manner of doubt they would). It would be 
brought the night before they sailed—dis- 


guised somehow. He must find out when 


they were sailing; that was obviously the 
| first thing to do. 
Sleep came, suddenly. 
felt lighter, more 


Nee morning York 
4 N cheerful, than he had before since com- 
ing to Rangoon. There was something to 
think about, something to hope for. He 
knew what no one else knew, and it would 
go hard but he'd find some way of capital- 
izing the knowledge. 

Before him, as he dressed, floated the 
golden shaft of the Pagoda, wreathed with 
visions more glorieus than itself. Not for 
nothing, surely, had he felt himself obsessed 
by that high splendor, from the first mo- 
ment of his seeing it. It was Fate for him. 
It was going to mean, for him, all the things 
that his life had missed. He was always 
missing things; what a history he had had 
up to this present time! Just not sent to 
Harrow—just not an inheritor of his father’s 
property—just missing the last of the rubber 
boom in the Federated Malay States, and 
landing upon the edge of the downward 
slope, when he ought to have made his 
fortune! It seemed tragic to Charles York, 
who was young enough to have missed ex- 
periencing in person the real tragedies of 
the War. But these things were going to 
be made up for him now..... Like all 
unsuccessful men, young and old, York was 
a firm believer in luck, in turns of chance, 
in waves of good or ill fortune. 

What was the first thing to do today? 
The very crows in the palm-tree tops out- 
side called out the answer: watch the Amer- 
icans, of course—make friends with them 
if possible. They were the key. 

It would be necessary, too, to find out 
what ships were leaving the port, and what 
date had been put down in the hotel regis- 
ter book as the Americans’ intended day 
of departure. It would be well, if possible, 
to see something of their movements. 

Feeling like all the detectives of fiction 
and the movies rolled into one, York ran 
down the marble staircase. 

Luck favored him at once. The Klaws 
were in the hall, and Mrs. Klaw, as he 
came down, happened to drop her gorgeous 
beaded hand-bag. It burst open, and a 
number of small goods rolled out—smelling 
salts, handkerchief, purse, gold powder-box. 
Yesterday, Charles York would have left 
the picking up to the nearest “boy.” Today 
he made one jump of the last three steps, 
and flew to rescue the bag and its contents, 
before the scandalized hall porter could cut 
in ahead of him. If York had not been 
to Harrow, he had been to one of the many 
next bests; his manners were good. Mrs. 
Klaw, accustomed to, and greedy of, male 
homage, felt his action, his bow, to be ex- 
actly right. Besides, the young man, if he 
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was oddly dressed, was quite personable- 
looking. He reminded her of the dear 
Prince of Wales—which was not astonish- 
ing, since York happened to be one of the 
many thousands of fair, long-faced youths 
who cultivate a vague resemblance to the 
Prince, just so far as hair, tie and pose of 
head may take them. 

It all ran on wheels. Mrs. Klaw asked 
York, if he had not already breakfasted, to 
come to their table. Mr. Klaw, gauging 
him with narrow eyes, said nothing. He 
diagnosed this young man as a not impos- 
sible borrower of money. But Sadie had 
to have her way; she wouldn’t be happy 
without a young man to tote her round; 
and here in Rangoon there did not seem 
to be exactly a surplus of amiable polite 
young men, anxious to squire an aging, fussy 
woman. Klaw had a vision of himself set 
free to study the Burmese nation, in its 
younger and more attractive aspects, if only 
Sadie could get hold of some harmless youth 
to “keep her pacified.” . This York (Klaw 
knew his name, as he knew most other 
things) was clearly harmless. Well, let him 
come along, then; and when the inevitable 
yarn about delayed remittances arrived, 
why, he, Klaw, would stand for anything 
reasonable. 

York, not knowing this, and anxious to 
find a chance of talking to Mrs. Klaw alone, 
was relieved and surprised when Klaw took 
himself off, directly after breakfast. 

Mrs. Klaw at once invited her new ac- 
quaintance to come upstairs. “We have an 
elegant suite,” she said, “and I’d like to 
show you some of my curios; I’ve gotten 
a first-rate lot of souvenirs.” 


HE veranda ssitting-room was cool, 

rather dark, handsome and dirty. Mrs. 
Klaw had piled it up with boxes of silks, 
Burmese gongs of all sizes, wood-carvings 
and bronzes of high price and little worth. 
She had a handful of loose jewels in a silver 
glove-box; she had china, ivory, amber, 
jade. She had furniture. She had alleged 
ancient manuscripts; she had toys from the 
bazaar. She had chips off temple gateways, 
fragments broken from the exquisite carv- 
ings of a Buddhist monastery. She had the 
head of a warrior from the friezes of the 
Buddha temple on the Pagoda Road; she 
had a vase stolen from a Chinese joss-house. 
There was no end to it. The gem of the 
whole collection, proudly displayed, was a 
small packet of gold-leaf that, with her own 
sacrilegious parasol, she had scratched off 
the surface of the Shwe-dagon. 

York listened and looked, thinking all the 
time what a flabby, aging face the woman 
had, what an overrunning figure and an 
overflowing tongue. 

He did not like being polite to her. - His 
natural instinct would have been to pass 
her by in the hall as if she hadn’t existed. 
She didn’t exist, for him. She was nothing, 
a puff of wind, the hull of a cracked nut, 
a withered leaf, blown down the winds of 
Time. But here he was, in her “boudoir,” 
wasting his time with her, and talking to 
her as if she were really something alive 
and to be counted with. It hurt his self- 
respect in some obscure, deep way. It made 
him dissatisfied with himself, for almost the 
first time in his life. 

Mrs. Klaw talked on. They were inter- 
rupted, at last, by the room-boy, who an- 
nounced, in a voice York knew well: “One 
man from bazaar wanting to see Mem- 
sahib.” 

York’s heart missed a beat. What luck, 
if only— 

Mrs. Klaw asked, sharply, what the man 
from the bazaar wanted. The room-boy 
disclaimed all knowledge, but added: “This 
man Ramsawmy having plentee good thing, 
Memsahib.” 

“Bring him in,” ordered Mrs. Klaw. 
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York, knowing that no business could be 
done in his presence, excused himself and 
fled. 

“Good Lord!” he thought, running down 
the stairs with the light foot of youth. 
“Awful to think that all women grow into 
that sometime!” 


N the last flight he almost cannoned 
into a man he did not know, a tall, 
clean-shaved fellow, with a fine blue eye 
| and a smallish mouth. Far as the Poles apart 


| from the kind of Klaw, he yet was typically 


American—the type that is, some day, to 
rule the world. Had you been asked what 
term would most accurately describe Bart 
Hunter, you would have found one word 
rise automatically to your lips, and that 
word would be “clean.” 

Hunter was clean in dress, and in person; 
his mind, one felt, was sharp and bright at 
all edges, with nothing rusty, nothing 
blurred. He thought straight, and acted 
straight. He could be hard; he could be 
kind; but he would always be just. Mas- 
culine in every line, his face showed what 
an increasing number of male faces show 
in these growing years of the young twen- 
tieth century—the forthright glance and 
cool self-possession that go with a decent 
life. 

One does not think he would have trou- 
bled himself much about York—being no 
sentimentalist, on the lookout for other 
folks’ burdens to bear—had it not been for 
the fact that his fortieth birthday had rather 
recently come and gone, and that he was 
a homeless man and childless. 

At forty, the man without a son begins, 
unconsciously, to cast looks of interest, that 
is almost envy, upon the youth of twenty 
who might have been his own. He does 
not know exactly why he does so. He only 
knows that young fellows, instead of being 
tiresome, have somehow become attractive 
to him, that he likes them, and pities them, 
as “young bears with all their troubles to 
come,” and that he would very willingly 
give them, from his stores of experience, 
many kinds of counsel. 

If York, absorbed in his own worries, had 
not observed the Californian, Hunter had 
taken note of him. He thought the lad was 
in difficulties of some sort. He did not think 
the acquaintance of the Klaws was likely 
to help him out. Mrs. Klaw—he knew her 
kind—would try to make a fool of him 
As for Klaw himself, his reputation reeked 
to heaven; he was enough to destroy the 
financial morals of a dozen stray young 
planters—supposing them to have any. It 
followed that Bart Hunter, who had seen 
him go up to the Klaws’ suite of rooms, and 
seen him come away, a good while later, 
decided on a mission of reform. 

“The lad will go to drink and the devil, 
as sure as God made little apples, if he 
drifts. about much longer in this cursed 
East,” thought Hunter. “Well, I guess it’s 
up to me.” 

“You seem in a hurry, young man,” was 
his comment, as York pulled himself out of 
the way, and apologized. “Where are you 
off to?” 

“Nowhere,” said York, slackening, and 
taking the rest of the flight with delibera- 
tion. He had only rushed because he was 
excited. 

“That’s bad,” remarked the tall American. 
“Dull work waiting for boats, when you’ve 
nothing to do. I’d sure go off my head in 
these Eastern towns, if I had to hang 
around watching myself breathe! Care to 
come along with me? I’m here putting 
through a deal in teak, and there’s a lot of 
timber to be looked over.” 


York would have been abjectly grate- 
ful—yesterday. Today he felt the Amer- 
ican’s interest something of a bore. But he 


accepted the invitation. Until Ramsawmy 
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and the room valet had had their talk with 
Mrs. Klaw, he could only mark time. 

They spent the morning together. And 
York came back with a new interest, a new 
faculty of mind—or what would have 
passed as both, yesterday. It seemed—sur- 
prisingly—that he was a natural judge of 
timber, that he had absorbed more informa- 
tion than anyone—himself least of all—had 
suspected, away in the Burma jungle, over- 
seering coolies. Also it seemed to him that 
he liked timber, was on the way to love it. 
That is, he would have been, had not yester- 
day existed. As things were, of course, he 
did not care about it. Nor did it matter 
that he had been able to give Hunter facts 
new to Hunter’s own special line of busi- 
ness. Nor did it matter—much—that Hunter 
had been surprised, and pleased. Nothing 
mattered except the fact that the Shwe- 
dagon was splendidly visible from the timber 
yards, and that its small black horizontal 
vane stood up in the blue-white sky, and 
talked, and beckoned to him. 


HAT night York dined again at the 

Klaws’ special table; and Klaw, who had 
enjoyed a singularly interesting day, saw 
without emotion that Sadie was “putting 
the hooks in” the new young man. York 
himself, warmed by unaccustomed cham- 
pagne, found it necessary to correct his im- 
pressions of Sadie’s age. He was sure he 
had erred by ten years or so. Further, he 
was sure he himself had been to blame for 
any element of boredom in the morning’s 
talk. Mrs. Klaw, in the light of half a 
bottle of mislabeled Pommery, shone out 
“quite top-hole.” 

Klaw, silently blessing the guest, slipped 
away after dinner without hindrance, beyond 
a guinea-fowl cry of “Come back early!” 
from Mrs. Klaw. And York found himself 
asked up to the boudoir again. There, 
among the filched and ravished souvenirs, 
Mrs. Klaw sat her down, and, touching her 
eyes carefully with a Venise-point handker- 
chief, proceeded to “register” distress. 

“I’m sure up against it,” she said in 
broken tones. “I don’t know—where I’m 
at. Mr. York, the chance of a life has come 
along, and I can't do anything. I feel 
if I were getting bug-house over it all.” 

York, though somewhat alarmed by the 
vivid idiom, drew his chair closer, and as 
sured the distressed lady of his entite sym- 
pathy. While he spoke, he was telling him- 
self with the other side of his mind that 
he rather thought he could name the cause 
of her distress, though not its exact nature 

Sadie did not leave him in doubt. She 
also had enjoyed a good many glasses of 
the golden nectar so cruelly banned from 
dry America. Charles York, with his vague, 
cultivated resemblance to the Prince of 
Wales, with his English politeness, and his 
flattering readiness to be “taken up,” seemed 
to her, in the light of the champagne, a 
noble and a generous youth, greatly to be 
trusted. She proceeded to trust him. Within 
five minutes he had been told the whole of 
Ramsawmy’s tale—almost. Mrs. Klaw, even 
when warmed with wine, kept some of her 
native caution. She did not inform Charles 
York—who knew all about it already—just 
what the treasure was that Ramsawmy was 
obtaining for her. Indeed, she lied about 
that. She said that it was a stone from a 
Buddhist temple, a carved stone, very 
sacred and enormously heavy; that its loss 
was sure to be discovered the first thing 
in the morning, and that she had found out 
—too late to alter plans—there was no boat 
leaving the port before daylight. 

“T was as sure as anything,” she com- 
plained, tears still hanging about the edges 
of her talk, like rain round the horizon rim, 
“as sure as death there was a boat leaving 
tonight at eleven. And now I find out the 
fool steamer man mistook what I said on 
the phone, and what he meant was eleven 


as 
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tomorrow morning. And I got Klaw to 
take our passages, and he’s coming back 
early, to get down to the boat by half-past 
ten. Ramsawmy’s packing the—the stone— 
in my cabin trunk, so as to account for the 
weight. I let him take the trunk with him 
this afternoon. He'll be here with it to- 
night—and what am I to do?” 

“Have you paid him anything?” asked 
York cautiously. 

“I gave him a hundred dollars for ex- 
penses, and he’s to have two thousand dol- 
lars as soon as it’s in my hands tonight. 
I’ve gotten the money from the bank; it’s 
all ready.” ‘ 

“Two thousand dollars?” York could not 
quite understand. The golden treasure of 
the Pagoda—the marvelous jeweled flag—for 
something between four and five hundred 
pounds! 

“Yep. Of course, he’s 
we get it safely home.” Her eyes flickered 
as she looked at him. York said to him- 
self that he did not think much of the In- 
dian’s chance of securing that “more.” 
There was something he did not grasp about 
the whole scheme—the Indian’s part, and 
the Klaws’ part. It was something like a 
dream that you didn’t altogether believe in, 
yet from which you could not wake up. 
He thought it must be the effects of the 
champagne. Probably rotten stuff; he had 
been sure it was not true to label. 

Mrs. Klaw went on: 

“They say—with this-Indian native trouble 
brewing—that our lives wouldn’t be safe if 
we couldn’t get clear away with it. Mr. 
York, we’ve just naturally got to get away 
tonight. And the. boat aint going!” She 
held the Venise point up to her face, and 
wept through the holes. 

“Tf you could do anything to help me,” 
she said, keeping back a sniff, “me and Mr. 
Klaw would be only too delighted—com- 
pensation—” 

“Oh, don’t speak of that,” was York’s 
mechanical reply. He was thinking hard; 
Ramsawmy was, somehow or other, getting 
possession of the flag. He was bringing it 
down to the boat, packed in Mrs. Klaw’s 
trunk, to account for its weight. Probably 
he too had supposed the boat was leaving 
that night. But it wasn’t, and there was 
serious trouble brewing for somebody, if the 
stolen treasure could not be got away before 
revealing daylight broke, high up on the 
golden spire of the Shwe-dagon. 


to have more if 


RS. KLAW looked at him, as he sat, 

head in hands, evidently thinking hard. 
She was really distressed; she felt grateful 
to this charming young man for his actual 
interest, and his possible help. If she could 
have read his thoughts, she might have felt 
differently. For the one idea surging through 
York’s mind, as he sat holding his head and 
considering, was how he, York, could profit 
by the hitch in Ramsawmy’s plans. 

“Tl go and see Ramsawmy,” he said at 
last. Mrs. Klaw was quite sure he was 
right. Mrs. Klaw blessed him, and squeezed 
his hand without any reserves at all. And 
York went out into the warm, brilliant, busy 
night of Rangoon. 

He found Ramsawmy in a small mixed 
shop where Macclesfield silks were sold as 
real Burmese, and temple gongs from Bir- 
mingham claimed falsely a romantic past. 
York was capable of acting with decision, 
when circumstances pushed him hard 
enough. He got Ramsawmy into the back 
of the shop, under pretense of looking at 
picture postcards, and then told him curtly 
that he was Mrs. Klaw’s special friend (“he 
can make what he damn likes out of: that,” 
thought York cynically), and that he was 
empowered to deal regarding the’ treasure 
she was taking away that night. Ram- 
sawmy, who had doubtless been gossiping 
with the room valet, blinked perfect com- 
prehension of that which was not. York 
told him of the difficulty about the boat; 
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and here he got his first surprise, for the 
little lean Indian overacted amazement and 
dismay. 

“By God, he knew it,” concluded York. 
“What does he mean?” 

Ramsawmy explained. It was most un- 
fortunate that the error had been made— 
but in truth the port authorities were very 
foolish and high-handed over such matters; 
they would not let boats of large tonnage 
go out after dark, for fear of accidents that 
might block the only passage available into 
the harbor. But small boats could go. He 
knew of a boat—a good, fast launch, quite 
comfortable—a launch that would take the 
American sahib and his memsahib to a 
safe port down the coast. The steamer 
would call next day, and pick them up, 
and there would be no trouble. It was 
necessary to get out of Rangoon before sun- 
rise; that was all. 


GAIN the feeling of something uncom- 

prehended, something he did not grasp, 
came over York. But he put it aside. 
Surely nothing could be clearer? It was all 
so clear, indeed, that he even saw his own 
part in it. For he meant that the flag, the 
golden, jeweled flag of the Shwe-dagon, 
should never leave Rangoon. 

It was absurdly simple. Mrs. Klaw had 
bought, in Rangoon, a new cabin trunk, 
specially meant for the safekeeping of what 
ishe then persisted in calling the “Buddhist 
stone.” It was a beautiful and expensive 
trunk of solid leather, strengthened with 
fine steel ribs. She had not had her initials 
or her husband’s painted on it, but she had 
covered it with one of the special trunk- 
covers that she affected, made of thickest 
and finest canvas, and carefully lettered with 
her full name. 

Now, it happened that York’s one and 
only trunk—also of leather—exactly matched 
in size and weight the trunk that Mrs. 
Klaw had bought. This was not a very 
surprising coincidence, since steamer-trunks 
are made to special measure. But York 
saw where it would serve him. He knew 
where he could get a cover at short notice. 
He knew where lead in thick sheets was for 
sale. It was only necessary to load up his 
trunk as heavily as possible, put the cover 
on it, and at the first possible chance, change 
the covers on the two trunks. The Klaws 
would be getting away in secrecy, in a 
hurry. They would look once, to see that 
the treasure was safely packed away by 
Ramsawmy inside the trunk, and then they 
would never think of opening it again, until 
well out from land. As for himself, he 
would be down in the hall when they were 
going; he would have his own trunk there, 
as if he were leaving that night. He’d 
'probably get his chance all right. If not, 
he was prepared to follow them and travel 
with them on the launch; any excuse would 
do. 

There was a good deal that would have to 
be trusted to chance; still, he had an idea 
\that chance was going to favor him. So 
long a run of bad luck had been his, that 
the turn of the tide must be near. 

These and other thoughts ran in his head 
as he sped in a taxi down to the harbor to 
settle about the launch, and back to the 
hotel still in the swift motor that made 
one feel so prosperous, so full of command. 
te It had been a good while since York 
had cared to hire taxies, but tonight one 
wasn’t going to spoil ships—treasure-ships— 
for the sake of a hap’orth of petrol. 

In the hall of the hotel, as he came in, 
stood Hunter the tall American. He was 
lighting a cigar; he looked at York over the 
circle of his joined hands, keenly, but said 
lnothing. It was growing late; people were 
\drifting away to bed. York wished the 
‘timber man had not been just there at just 
‘that time. He represented things, ideas, 
that York had jettisoned for good. It was 
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all very well to be complimented on one’s 
knowledge of teak and one’s eye for meas- 
urements—to guess, from the conduct of 
this prosperous and influential man, that 
doors were opening somewhere, at last, too 
late. But the vision of the golden, jeweled 
flag now shut out everything else. It had 
become a fixed idea, almost a mania, with 
Charles York. Such things are not common 
in our day. But in the years when men 
sought Manoa the golden city, when rumors 
of golden ‘altars, lakes and images of gold, 
crept eastward overseas to fire men’s brains, 
from the far, little-known Americas, such 
devilish possession of souls and bodies by 
the treasure-lust was a matter of every day. 

Hunter saw the changed look on the face 
of the lad he had been trying to save—the 
eagerness, the cunning, the greed. There 
was little that Hunter did not see. “What- 
ever devilment the Klaws are up to,” he 
thought, “the lad is neck deep in it.” And 
because of that tall son who was not his, 
who lived only in the sons of other men, 
Hunter made up his mind that he would 
see the thing through, whatever it might be. 


O he did not go to bed, but went to the 

reading-lounge, halfway up the stairs, 
which, like a steamer’s bridge, commanded 
a view of nearly everything below. And he 
took up a paper, and did not read it, and 
waited. ’ 

York meanwhile had gone to the Klaws’ 
sitting-room, found Mr. Klaw returned, and 
informed the two that he had made arrange- 
ments for a launch to take them down the 
coast, where a steamer from another port 
could pick them up. He was careful to 
speak only of the “Buddhist stone.” But 
he saw, by Klaw’s face, that the latter knew 
very well what was in the wind. Klaw 
did not seem disposed to welcome his in- 
terference, now that the affair was fairly 
under way, a fact that suited York well 
enough. 

He waited in the sitting-room, keeping 
Mrs. Klaw engaged in talk, till he heard a 
heavy step outside. Some one was coming 
slowly along the veranda, some one who 
carried a weight. 

At that moment the mystery of it all rose 
up once more, and struck him fairly in the 
face. How had it been done? Why had 
it been done? Surely the man who scaled 
the Shwe-dagon, and stole the sacred flag, 
should not have been satisfied with a mere 
few hundred pounds? Surely the scaling 
of the onion-shaped Pagoda was not— 

He remembered that the Pagoda had been 
scaled, the flag taken down and replaced, 


only a few weeks earlier. Means were 
available, whatever they might be. No 
doubt Ramsawmy.... . There! He was 
coming in. 


York excused himself, and went out to 
the dark veranda. Two men, panting hard 
under a heavy weight, passed him by and 
entered the lighted doorway of the sitting- 
room. It was very late now; all the electric 
lights of the hotel were out, save one on 
the stairs and a couple on high landings. 
Native Rangoon still strolled and traded, 
made love, quarreled and ate, down in the 
Strand Road below, but even Rangoon was 
beginning to go home. A breath of salt, 
dank wind came up from the Irrawaddy 
River. 

York was done with scruples—or they 
with him; it is a nice point. He bent down 
and looked through the crack of the partly 
closed door. Ramsawmy had set the leather 
trunk on the floor; he was explaining, with 
wide gestures, that there was no time for 
delay. The sahib and the memsahib must 
immediately take the taxi he had in waiting, 
and get away to the harbor, or he would 
not answer for what might happen. There 
was a moon—an entirely accursed moon— 
due to rise very shortly. They had better 
be out at sea before the moon came up, 
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and shone on the temple vane. 
ter! And if they would give him the Eng- 
lish banknotes that the memsahib was 
keeping for him, he would show them the 
wonder of the world, and go away. He 
wanted to go away as soon as he could, 
lest things should transpire that might en- 
danger his throat. He, Ramsawmy, did not 
want to wake up in the middle of some 
night with his breath and his blood running 
out together through a knife-slit. 

York saw the overdressed head of Mrs. 
Klaw bend down; he saw her husband’s 
bald, shining skull. The lid of the trunk 
was raised for a moment. A low cry came 
from Mrs. Klaw. It is recorded, with re- 
gret, that she said, “Hully gee!” Klaw 
looked, and said nothing for a moment. 
Then he asked a short question. 

The Indian bent down, and seemed to 
scoop with one hand. He raised it. On 
the point of a knife that he held was a 
fragment of soft, glittering metal. Klaw 
took it, bit it, twisted it, and nodded his 
head. “I reckon you can hand over, and 
let us clear,” he said to his wife. 

Ramsawmy’s clutch at the bundle of notes 
was dramatic. Dramatic—melodramatic, al- 
most—was his exit from the room, with the 
unnoticed. and unconsidered Burman who 
had been waiting outside. He seemed to 
spread wings and fly. In a moment it was 
as if he did not exist. 

Now arose the difficulty that York had 
foreseen. The trunk was too heavy for 
Klaw’s slack muscles; the hotel servants 
were asleep, save for a single clerk drowsing 
somewhere in the office. Quietly he slipped 
down the veranda, to return with audible 
tread, to knock at the door, and civilly offer 
help in getting the luggage away. 


T all went on oiled wheels after that. 

The devil must have been in it, was 
York’s half-humorous thought. Nothing 
could have fitted better. His own trunk was 
lying in the darkness at the side of the 
stairs, cover off; he carried down the Klaws’ 
new trunk, laid it beside his own, and of- 
fered to guard it while Klaw fetched a boy 
to bring the rest. Sadie thanked him ef- 
fusively, and said something about the value 
—‘“purely artistic value, of course, Mr. 


York”—of the Buddhist stone they were | 


taking away. “Like the Elgin marbles,” she 
explained in a whisper. “We're saving it 
for a nation that can appreciate real art.” 

“Sure thing,” affirmed Klaw, nervously 
chewing an unlit cigar. He padded up the 
stairs again, followed by a native boy who 
had by this time waked up, and come forth 
from some mysterious lair, scenting his nat- 
ural prey, a tip. The half-asleep night-clerk 
behind the office pigeonhole leaned over, 
drowsing, upon an open ledger. Klaw had 
paid his bill, and by that act, for the clerk, 
had automatically ceased to exist. 

In the hall one lamp cast wavering light 
among pools of darkness. York, breathing 
hard, bent over the two trunks. It was now 
or never for him. 

Had he put enough lead in his trunk? 
It didn’t seem quite heavy enough..... 
Pf! It would pass; old Klaw would be in 
the deuce of a hurry. How tight the cover 
stuck! If it wouldn’t come off—if it 
wouldn’t— Thank goodness! On with his 
own cover..... Now to slip the Klaws’ 
cover on his trunk..... Pull! They 
were coming down the stairs—pull.... . 

“That’s real kind of you,” said Mrs. Klaw 
in her hissing, conspiratorial whisper. York, 
panting, glass-beaded with sweat, was stand- 
ing on the steps of the hotel, a cabin trunk 
at his feet. 

“Shall I put it in for you?” he asked. 
The taxi was within arm’s-length; he did 
not wait for a reply, but lifted the box, 
with a mighty swing, and_ staggering, 
dropped it on the taxi seat. The cushions 


Much bet- | 
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TRIAL BOTTLE FREE 





how to stop 


GRAY HAIR 


It's a sure way, and an easy one. And 
absolutely safe. This I will prove with a 
free trial bottle if you'll fill out and mail 
me the coupon. 

By return mail I will send you my special 
patented free trial outfit, with full direc- 
tions for testing on a single lock. Then 
you will know, positively, that no one need 
have gray hair—at any age! 


Combing Does It 


My hair color restorer is very easily ap- 
plied, simply by combing it through the 
hair. No skill or outside aid required. 

It is a clear, colorless liquid, clean as 
water. It leaves your hair soft, silky and 
fluffy. 

No streaking or discoloration, no artifi- 
cial “dyed” look. No interference with 
shampooing, nothing to wash or rub off. 
The restored color is perfectly even and 
natural in all lights. 
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the natural color of your hair. If possible 
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By return mail, postage prepaid, you will 
receive my special patented free trial out- 
fit. This is an offer which is truly, abso- 
lutely free. 

When you know what Mary T. Goldman’s 
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Sarg, Goldman 
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went flat, and the woodwork creaked. 
“Thank heaven, it wasn’t the real one. 
That’s heavy enough,” he thought, catching 
his breath. 

Sadie and her silent, cigar-chewing hus- 
band scuttled in after the box; the door 
was shut. “Good-by, Mr. York; I'll never 
forget you; you’ve been real good to me,” 
said Sadie, over the side, as the car leaped 
forward. The street was long and white 
under the electric lights; York saw the car 
grow smaller, quickly smaller—disappear. 

And behind him, in the dark at the foot 
of the staircase, lay the treasure of the 
Shwe-dagon. 


E was choking to tear it out. He 

wanted, more than he had ever wanted 
anything in his life, to lay that sparkling 
beauty under the lamp, and gloat upon the 
wonders that, as yet, he had never dreamed 
of, never seen. But he held himself. Not 
now, not here. 

The night-clerk was going to bed at last! 
The Burmese boy had disappeared. One 
had only to slip upstairs into the dusky read- 
ing-lounge, and watch till the office was 
closed, and the lone light in the hall left 
to keep guard until morning. Ther, to toil 
upstairs with the treasure, to oper :t in his 
own safe room, and know that the golden, 
jeweled wonder was his—at last. 

Was it time yet? Yes, it was time. The 
hall was silent, the night-clerk gone. They 
did not trouble about night porters in this 
Oriental hotel. From midnight until dawn, 
the lower story guarded itself. Now! 

Lord, but the thing was heavy! Coming 
downstairs it had been bad enough, but 
going up it was worse by far. York, tough 
and in fair condition, strained hard, his 
arms locked round the trunk, his knee help- 
ing up each step of the flight. He was afraid 
his panting breath would be heard. This 
was the lounge, this wide arched room, run- 
ning far back into the first story. He must 
get in there and rest a minute, else he’d 
never get to the top of the house. 

Once in the safe gloom of the reading- 
lounge, lit only by a little glow from the 
hall lamp downstairs, desire became his mas- 
ter. He felt that if he did not see the 
treasure, did not set his greedy hands upon 
it, he would go mad. In truth, he was half 
mad already; the gold lust, rising like a 
tide, had drowned all prudence in him. He 
set the heavy trunk upon the floor, well out 
of sight, and by the faint light of the hall 


lamp, picked and worked at the lock with 
la bunch of his own keys. One fitted. The 


lock clicked. 

He had to strike a match, and hold it 
inside the trunk lid, before he could see 
anything. The match flared up, then caught 
the draft from downstairs, and went out. 
But York had seen. 

God, what a blaze of gold! The jewels! 
Well, a match was scarcely the light to 
show up sapphires and rubies—but one 
could see their enormous size. One diamond 
in the middle shone glassily; it was as 
big as a shilling. What could the thing be 
worth, wondered York, on his knees, in the 
dim twilight left by the flaring out of the 
match. Should he try another? No, bet- 
ter not; some one might be— 

Some one was! 

Knowledge of the alien presence came 
swiftly, even before proof. Proof followed 
—a slight vibration of the floor, an air 
that moved. Then, while York knelt stiff 
as wood, telling himseif it was nonsense, 
merest nerves, came the unmistakable—a 
hand on his bent shoulder. 

For a moment he knelt there, fixed, like 
a man in a nightmare. Then, with one 
movement, he clapped the lid of the trunk, 
and swung round. He saw, in the faint 
light from the hall, a long pair of black 
dress trousers, a glowworm shine of shirt. 





There was a face at the top, but in the 
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twilight, it was featureless. The hand that 
had fallen on his shoulder slipped away as 
he turned; clearly, this tall intruder had no 
desire to hold him by force. York was on 
his feet in an instant. He felt surprisingly 
cool, and set like steel to do battle for his 
darling treasure. 

“It’s Mr. Hunter,” he said. The Amer- 
ican’s height and shoulder-width were un- 
mistakable. 

“It’s young York,” said the American 
“Well, what do you know about that!”—a 
purely dialectic flourish, for nothing could 
be clearer than the fact that York did not 
mean to tell anybody what he knew about 
anything. 

York said nothing, but breathed hard 
He didn’t think there had been time for 
anyone to see inside the trunk. And if he 
chose to examine trunks in the reading- 
lounge, in the small hours of the morning, 
who had the right to say him nay? 

There was a moment’s silence, the two 
men looking at each other through the dusk, 
trying, it seemed, to read one another’s 
minds. In the hall below, the clock, which 
no one could hear in the daytime, clicked 
steadily on toward three. Upstairs, the 
droning of many punkahs merged into a 
united hum, like the voice of a closed hive. 
A motor, returning later, tore through the 
warm, still street at illegal speed. 


[* was Hunter who broke the spell, by 
turning on a powerful electric torch, and 
holding it so as to show the other man’s 
face. 

“You might tell me, if you don’t mind,” 
he said quite coolly, “what you are doing 
with all that trumpery.” 

“What trumpery?” defended York. 

“T saw it when you struck the match.” 

“What do you suppose you saw?” 

“Looked like a model of the—” 

“Model be damned! It was—I mean 
i.” 

“The real thing? H’m—worth something, 

>” 


York maintained silence. 

“Worth a couple of million—they say. 
Specially since the tribesmen came down 
from the hills and filled it up with new 
jewels from all the gem mines in Burma. 
Didn’t know you were a millionaire.” 

York kept silence. He was conscious, 
now, of only one feeling—a fierce deter- 
mination to hold on to the treasure, to 
clutch it, to slay for it, to die lying over it 
and protecting it with his body. If he had 
wanted it first for its value, he did not now. 
Pure gold lust, treasure lust, held him. He 
was not, for the moment, sane. 

It may be that Hunter understood. At 
all events, he cut short the scene brusquely. 

“My good chap,” he said, “do you know 
what you’ve made yourself a thief for?” 

The stab went home. White-faced in the 
light of the electric torch, York turned on 
Hunter with fury. 

“How dare you?” he demanded. 

“You hold your horses, my son. I reckon 
I know all about it. Some native thief has 
stélen for the Klaws, and they’ve stolen 
from the Burmese. nation at large, and you’ve 
stolen from them. And the whole lot of 
you, the whole damned lot—have been 
seld.” 

He was quite calm. He lifted the lid of 
the trunk—York, half paralyzed, did not 
obtsruct him now—and turned the light of 
the torch upon the radiance within. 

“T guess,” he said, in the odd up-and- 
down accent that expresses American em- 
phasis, “I guess I can reconstruct this—” 
He pulled a fine diamond ring from his fin- 
ger. “You watch me,” he ordered. With 
the ring held tight in his right hand, he 
worked for a minute over the huge winking 
diamond that shone in the center of the 
flag. “You look at that,” he droned. And 
York looked, and he saw the diamond was 
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unscratched. Existence seemed suspended, 
thought wiped out, as he watched the 
American calmly passing his ring over stone 
after stone, leaving white marks on each. 
“You look at this,” went on Hunter. He 
pulled out a heavy knife, and drove it 
across the golden splendor of the flag. A 
thin shaving of metal came with the blade. 
“Put it in your mouth,” ordered Hunter; 
and York, hypnotized, did so. 


he spat it out. Brass! 
“Lead inside,” pointed out Hunter, scratch- 
ing away. “Brass plated—” 


“My God!” burst out York, his words 
running into one another. “I saw the In- 
dian fellow chip off a piece of solid gold!” 

“Sure thing. They’re pretty smart at 
sleight of hand.” 


EELING was coming back—with it, 
dry-mouthed despair. He had lost—he 
had lost! He ought to have known—the 
price paid for the flag, absurd, compared 
with its value; the Indian’s insistence on a 
night departure, hurried, unpremeditated; 


the concealment of the whole affair from z 


Klaw, right up to the last—all these things 
should have pointed out the truth to him. | 
They had not, any more than they had | 
pointed it out to Sadie—to her husband, 
even. Wily with the wisdom of a race far 
older than theirs, the Indian had known 
what the treasure lust could do. On that 
knowledge he had played, and won. 

The Klaws had lost. He had lost. 
York, awake at last, knew himself for what 
he was. 


Hunter, watching, understood—better than 


York himself. 

“He’s had his medicine; he'll be the bet- 
ter for it,’ was the thought of the elder 
man. “There’s stuff in the lad.” Aloud 
he only said: “You and I will tote that box 
up together; no use leaving it here for the 
boys to talk about.” 


They took it up to York’s top-story room, | 


and the American left him. “Tomorrow,” 
he said at the door, “I want to see that 
Indian.” 


T was not yet breakfast-time when Hunter | 
His face | 


walked into York’s bedroom. 
was grave, but his eyes held amusement. 

“Ramsawmy,” he said, “will be here to 
tote that rubbish away sometime before 
tiffin. No, he wont talk, any more than 
you will. 
disappointed man this morning. Yes sir.” 
He paused to take out and light a Burmese 
cigar. “Yes sir,” he repeated presently. 
“Sadie Klaw knew what she was about. 
Those notes—” 

“What ?” 

“They were bad. And that rounds the 
story off real neat.” 

York, sitting in pajamas on the edge of 
his bed, stared up at Hunter’s face. How 
big he looked—how prosperous! How well 
the world seemed to go with him! And 
with himself, Charles York, the world was 
at an end. As Hunter had said, the story 
was rounded off—was done. 

“York,” remarked Hunter, with the big 
Burmese cigar tucked in the corner of his 


mouth, “you'll have to get up a darn sight | 


earlier than this.” 

York stared, silent. 

“Because,” went on the American, “as 
you’re going to learn the timber trade of 
Burma from me, right here, you'll have par- 
ticular use for all the hours there are in the 
day; and I’m going to see you use ’em. 
You watch me.” 

He went out, and shut the door. 

Over the tops of the palm trees, far 
away, as York dressed in a fury of haste 
and excitement, singing to himself the while, 
showed, splendid, the golden finger of the 
Shwe-dagon. The tiny flag, upon its utmost 
tip, showed dark in the rose of dawn. 


And | 


Ramsawmy,” he added, “is a very | 


Give 


the Children 


a good start 


Train them from infancy to 
be regular in Nature’s most 
important daily function 


Immediately | 


OTHERS must watch three 
| things very carefully if they 
| expect their children to be healthy 

and normal in sizeand weight: that 

the food agrees with them; that 

they digest it thoroughly; that they 
| expel the waste regularly once or 
twice every day. 


When your child is constipated 
quickly give, according to age, a 
half or a whole spoonful of Dr. 
Caldwell’s Syrup Pepsin. It isa de- 
lightfully pleasant vegetable com- 
pound of Egyptian senna and pepsin 
with aromatics, the formula being 
printed in full on the package. It is 
wholly free from opiates and nar- 
cotics; mild and gentle in action. A 
bottle that can be procured at any 
drug store for sixty cents will be 
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found sufficient to last a family for 
months. All can use it. 

Don't hesitate, don’t postpone. 
A dose of Dr. Caldwell’s Syrup 
Pepsin relieves children of constipa- 
tion and biliousness, reduces fever- 
ishness and wards off colds, dispels 
nervousness and produces sleep, 
clears up a blotchy skin and restores 
appetite. 


Sample Bottle Free 


Dr. Caldwell’s Syrup Pepsin is 
the largest selling liquid laxative in 
the world, over 10 million bottles 
being sold annually, but if you have 
never used it in your family send 
your name and address today to 
Pepsin Syrup Co., 22 Washington 
St., Monticello, Illinois, and a sam- 
ple bottle will be sent you free and 
postpaid. 


Dr. Caldwells Syrup Pepsin 
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A LESSON ON 


HIROPRACTIC 














HEN you wish 
your arm, hand, 
leg or any other part 
of the body to do something, a mes- 
sage is sent to that member over the 
nerves. 

if the nerve over which the mes- 
sage travels is pinched, the message 
cannot get to the member to which 
it was directed; the member does not 
obey the mind, and it then is what 
we call diseased. 

Chiropractic teaches that all the 
work that is done in the living body 
is done by an intelligent power with- 
in by means of functional impulses 
sent over the nerves, and that dis- 
ease is the result of an interference 
with the normal transmission of 
these functional impulses over the 
nerves. 

Chiropractic teaches that your arm 
or leg will obey the mind if the chan- 
nel over which the moving or motor 
impulse is open and normal, but that 
if a segment of the spine becomes 
slightly misaligned and presses on 
the nerve, thereby stopping the mo- 
tor impulse, the result is what is 
called paralysis. 

The accompanying cut shows how 
the nerves, over which all functional 
impulses are sent, come out through 
the spinal windows between the ver- 
tebrae, and how a misaligned ver- 
tebra may press upon or impinge 


THIS NERVE 
MEANS HEALTH 
and 


HAPPINESS 


SICKNESS and 
DISEASE 


the nerves, thus interfering with the 
flow of functional impulses, which 
causes dis-ease. 

To adjust the vertebra to normal, 
thereby removing the cause of dis- 
ease, is the work of the chiropractor. 

Thousands have realized that pa- 
ralysis is simply a lack of motor im- 
pulse to the affected part, when com- 
plete recovery followed the release 
of the prisoned functional impulse 
through the adjustment of the mis- 
aligned vertebra by a competent chi- 
ropractor. 
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THE LETTER 
(Continued from page 79) 


HE night of the tenth he sat alone in 
his office. His tickets were bought for the 
next day. He was leaving. Before him 
lay a dozen unstamped letters, to the chair- 
men of local committees, to the State chair- 
man, to the national. He had put over a 
fairly dazzling piece of work. He ought to 
be contented. He was contented. And yet, 
some way, the tang had gone out of living. 
He was flat. Perhaps it was only because 
he was tired physically. Yes, it was purely 
physical. How often what one chose to 
consider a broken heart turned out only to 
be poor circulation! 
But the zest had gone out of existence 
Perhaps it was because the game was fin- 
lished, this little beginning game. The big 
game was still ahead. And still he couldn't 
get up much excitement about it. He was 
jlonely. He wanted her. He knew he 
|wouldn’t want her always, that tomorrow, 
perhaps, when he was rested, he wouldn't 
|—or next week, or surely next year. She 
|wouldn’t do at all in the governor’s man- 
sion. She wasn’t in the cards for him. He 
had planned his life otherwise. 
Yet now he wanted her. He wanted to 
see her, to hear her voice. He pulled the 
telephone toward him, but he didn’t lift the 





receiver. After all, what did he have to say 
to her? He could make some excuse, of 
course. But Walter would be sitting there 


in the kitchen, and the telephone operator 
knew his voice and her number. It wasn’t 
| feasible. 

Suddenly he found himself writing. He 
wrote stiffly at first. He told her he was 
tired, that the game somehow didn’t seem 
|worth the candle. He said he was alone in 
|the office, that a white moth was bumping 
jagainst the electric-light bulb, that there 
|were snaps of lightning outside, that the 
|blackness pushed its way in at the window, 
driving him away from it, into himself. 

Then he told her how he had watched 
jher, how he liked her brow and her hands 
and the curve of her hair around her fore- 
head. He said she didn’t know he had 
watched her. 
| Finally he told her how much he thought 
about her. Her name had a different sound 
|from any other name. When she came into 
|the room, something else came in beside a 
jhuman being. He wanted to feel her close 
to him, to put his hand on her forehead, to 
draw her head against his cheek, to hold 
close to him the balm of her quietness, the 
\softness of her serenity. He wanted her; he 
jached for her with a physical hurt. He had 
jnever known before how much he cared. 

She was only seven miles away from him. 
No, she was in the room there with him. 
|His arms were around her. His cheek was 
jagainst’ her hair. 

Grover Dahlgren folded the letter and put 
it in an envelope and addressed it. It 
pleased his fancy to go through all the mo- 
tions of actuality. Then there came a knock 
on the door of his office. It was a telegram 
from the chairman at the State capitol. It 
was imperative. Dahlgren looked at, his 
watch. He could get the ten-seventeen north 
if he ran for it, without stopping to pack 
|a bag. Funny, how quick he snapped back 
into position. 

That night, whenever he woke up, he 
thought about what he would do the next 
day. It was not until five-twenty the next 
afternoon that he remembered the letter he 
had written Marion, that he had addressed 
and left on his desk along with the other 
letters that Rufe Davis would stamp and 
put into the post. Dahlgren went on talking 
to the governor, to the State chairman. His 
expression never changed. What a fool he 
had been, what a fool! That evening when 
he left, it was storming. All night jong, his 





train lashed its way through the fury of the 
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The End of the Evening 


—and her ~~ is still on! Dinner, theatre 


and cabaret! Not once during the long evening 
has she had the embarassment of stealing away 
to apply more rouge. 

No wonder women recommend Pert Rouge 
to each other! For it actually does stay on 
until you remove it yourself with cold cream 
or soap. It is powderproof and waterproof. 
Not even affected by perspiration! It is easy 
to use too, for the fluffiness of its cream base 
makes it spread as easily as a powder. 

Light and Dark Orange and Rose (red) 75c. 


Match your Pert Rouge with Pert water- 
proof Lipstick. Rouge and Lipstick for sale 
at drug and department stores. 


Send a dime for a sample of Pert Rouge. 


ROSS COMPANY 
236 West 18th Street 


Pert Rouge 


New York 
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Be a Trained 
DENTAL NURSE! 


I will train you at home in 3 
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April tempest. But Dahlgren did not even 
know it was raining. What a fool he had 
been! What a fool! 


T was a morning of transparent sunshine, 

gentle and tender. Pools of water in 
the highroad reflected a sky as innocent as 
the eyes of a child. The air was soft and 
magically translucent. Only great seams 
down the clay-banks and the ugly, muddy 
torrent of river remained to show the wreck- 
age of the night before. 

Newt Foreman was the first to come in 
to Sayville with the news. Walter Pertwee 
had been struck by lightning. He had gone 
out to the little arbor to see if there was 
anything in the post-box, and he had found 
that a sparrow had built her nest in the hol- 
low cylinder. Walter had hated to dislodge 
the sparrow. Walter wouldn’t hurt a fly. 
But he had seen something white in there, 
an envelope. 

He had gone back to the house to get a 
tool, some pliers or something, to get the 
letter out without disturbing the nest of the 
sparrow. By this time the storm had broken. 
Mrs. Pertwee had told him he oughtn’t to 
go, that the letter could wait. But he’d 
said it might be important. He said he 
knew, anyway, Marion wanted to see it. 
So he had gone out. 

It was thundering terribly and the wind 
was: blowing, and that crazy arbor creaked 
like a ship. Marion Pertwee waited for him 
to come back, and he didn’t come. Then 
she looked out. It was so dark then that 
she could hardly see the arbor. But she 
did see. She saw there wasn’t any arbor. It 
was leveled, flat as a pancake. It was gone. 

Marion had rushed out and pulled the 
fallen logs from off him and dragged him 
back to the house. He was unconscious for 
twelve hours. It seemed as if he were dead. 

Grover Dahlgren didn’t wait for the fellow 
to finish. He left the room, went over to 
the livery-stable. Dash Hart had just come 
in from Crosswater. Dahlgren took his 
team and drove violently to Tolbert Corners. 
There was one chance in a million his letter 
was still there, behind that bird’s-nest. 
Walter hadn’t taken it out. Perhaps Marion 
had been too busy, or had forgotten all 
about it. He might still find it, if he drove 
hard enough. He might still be safe. If 
Walter died, he had committed himself for- 
ever. If Walter didn’t— 

He drew up in front of the farmhouse. 
There was the tangled wreckage of arbor 
with the uprooted vines shriveling now in 
the sun. There was the mail-box: Dahlgren 
plunged his hand in and dragged out the 
scraggly nest of sticks while the sparrow 
flew foolishly around in a panic of terror. 
And there, behind the nest, was Dahlgren’s 
letter. 


UDDENLY he looked up, and he saw 

Marion Pertwee. She was coming to- 
ward him, slowly, as she always walked. 
She wore a house-dress of some gray stuff, 
shapeless enough, but neat. The sunshine 
was on her, but she came like a shadow -in 
the brightness. She was a summer twilight 
with its quality of peace. It seemed as 
though nothing in life could touch her,- be- 
cause she was greater than any part of it. 
She was, herself, Life. 

Their eyes met, and he stood: there before 
her. She walked around the ruins of the 
arbor, the shabby, fateful.thing that Walter 
had built because he thought she would 
find it beautiful. She stood in front of 
Dahlgren. At her feet she saw the twigs 
and grasses out of which the screaming 
sparrow had built her nest. Then she looked 
up at Dahigren. 

“I came,” he said, “to see if there was 
anything in the post-box for you.” 

She waited a moment; then she spoke. 
“Was there?” 

“Yes.” 
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| the flowers down on the table. 


Out of his pocket he took the envelope. 
“Here.” 

Marion Pertwee took it from him. Her 
eyes dropped to the address, written in the 
hand she knew so well. She made no move 
to open it. 

“Walter is going to live,” she said finally 
“It fell on his spine.” Her eyes indicated 
the wreck of arbor. “He may be an invalid 
always.” Then, slowly, she handed the let- 
ter back to him. 

“Marion.” 

Again she raised her eyes to his, slowly. 
“I know what is in it. I have always 

| known.” 


His eyes fell before her. “Wont you keep 


it?” He made aa awkward gesture toward 
her. 
She smiled. “I don’t collect momentoes.” 


Again she waited. “You will go a long way, 
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perhaps further than even you dream of.” 
Her eyes fell to the scattered twigs at her 
feet. ‘“Good-by.” 

He looked at her. In her eyes and on her 
brow was peace. Awkwardly he left her, 
got into his buggy, drove away. He could 
not see her standing there, looking. He 
could not see the wreck of arbor beside her, 
the wreck of the bird’s-nest. He could not 
see the impotent hanging of her hands 
against her sides, the quietness of her body 
that had in it the quietness of age. 

“She has beaten me,” his mind kept say- 
ing over, “she has beaten me.” 

Slowly Marion raised her hands and 
looked at them, her hands, that had held 
his letter. No, he couldn’t see her standing 
there. He couldn't see her eyes go dull with 
the blur of tears that would never be shed. 

“She has beaten me,” he kept on saying. 


NAN IS DIVERTED 
(Continued from page 51) 


lightly. “I know I sound like a cat. John 
| will tell you that I’m really fearfully 
| jealous of her!” 

| “Why?” he asked, and she was slightly 
| annoyed that he had taken her remark so 
seriously. Of course she was jealous of Nan, 
in a way, but— She smiled. “Nan’s 
| twenty-one,” she said, with a slightly inter- 
rogative look at him. “And she does ex- 
actly what she pleases, always.” 


EFORE the evening was over, Nan 
Sedgewick did appear, as prophesied, 
with a great bunch of roses for Virginia. 

“I’m bored!” she announced as she flung 
“T brought 
these as an excuse, of course. Asked 
Mother if she didn’t want to send you over 
some.” She returned John Emerson’s grin 
and smiled frankly at George Smith. 

Virginia Emerson sighed. “What have you 
done with Stockbridge? Isn’t there a dance 
tonight ?” 

Nan sat down upon the arm of Emer- 
son’s chair and swung her feet. “Ditched 
him,” she replied. “Cold! He’s furious.” 

“That’s nice,” Virginia commented. 

Nan was looking at George Smith. “You 
know, you’re the rudest man I ever met,” 
she told him. “You divert me. I want to 
find out how you get that way.” 

“Really!” returned Mr. Smith, and felt 
that his remark was slightly inadequate. 
He cast a helpless glance at his hostess. 

Both the Emersons were unhelpfully si- 
lent. 

“IT want to know where Ginna discovered 
you,’ Nan persisted. 

George Smith found her manner of totally 
ignoring people other than the one in whom 
she was interested, most embarrassing. Vir- 
ginia Emerson’s expression was cryptic, and 
he floundered for a moment. It was per- 
fectly absurd to let a girl like this amus- 
ing young Sedgewick fluster him in this 
manner! He could think of plenty of things 
to say to her, but he felt that he should 
bring his host and hostess into the conver- 
sation, since she apparently had no inten- 
tion of so doing. And it was uncomfortable 
to have an audience to a dialogue a deux. 

“Play tennis?” asked Nan in a business- 
like tone. 

“No.” 

“Golf?” 

“No.” He laughed. 
of those things.” 

She looked at him curiously. “Why not?” 

“Can't afford it.” 

“Oh!” That hela her attention for an 
instant. It was a new and original reason 
to Nan: she had realized, of course, that 
| these were people who could not afford 
things; she had even met them. But. she 
j had never.been interested, before. “Tennis 


“I don’t do any 





is rather fun,” she said finally. “Come 
along over, and I'll teach you tomorrow.” 

He hesitated, glanced at Virginia, and ac- 
cepted. As a matter of fact, he did play 
tennis and rather enjoyed the game. He 
had no particular form, and he knew that 
Nan would have that, if nothing else. 

“Well, come over around ten,” said Nan, 
and departed abruptly. When the door had 
banged behind her, Virginia Emerson flung 
back her head and laughed. 

“Oh, George! George!” she said. “John 
I declare Nan’s getting more like her 
mother every day of her life!” 

“She is rather—surprising,” George Smith 
admitted. “She—” He laughed too. “Of 
course, I’ve never known any of the idle 
rich, except just you two Is she a good 
example?” His assurance was returning; 
as Virginia rose to pick up the flowers, deep 
American beauties from the Sedgewick hot- 
house, he crossed his legs and lighted a 
cigarette. 

“She’s unique,” Emerson answered him. 
“You can see what she does to the youth 
around here.” 

Virginia was putting the flowers into a 
vase. “George, you'll never know how 
funny and helpless. you looked!” She stood 
watching him for a moment. “You wouldn't 
think she’d get them as she does, when 
she’s so utterly frank about it, would you?” 

Her guest shook his head slowly. “It is 
—amazing,” he admitted. He stood up sud- 
denly. “No, you wouldn’t think so,’ he 
repeated. “But if I wasn’t perfectly cer- 
tain that she hadn’t the slightest use for 
me, I think I’d beat it straight back to New 
York. I’m: going to bed—I'm exhausted!” 

The Emersons looked after his retreating 
figure, and then turned astonished eyes upon 
each other. 


” 


¥ Nan Sedgewick found George Smith 
diverting, her emotions were as nothing 
compared to the open amusement of all 
Foxport. Foxport was accustomed to being 
surprised by Nan, expectant of being 
amused, but never before in its fashionable 
history had a girl so abruptly dropped as 
promising a young man as Stockbridge 
Dana to take up so unpromising a one as 
George Smith, Foxport nearly dislocated 
its neck, craning around corners after them. 

They had had their two sets of tennis, 
as arranged, and after Nan had beaten her 
guest without mercy, they wandered to- 
gether down to the beach to cool off in the 
waters of Massachusetts Bay. As a tennis- 
player George Smith was a total loss, and 
Nan assured him of the fact with a frank- 
ness which took his breath -away. But as 
a person he intrigued her beyond words, 
and she admitted that with equal candor. 
She shot questions at him, personal, im- 
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pertinent questions, with the rapidity of a 
rising young attorney. How old was he? 
Where was he born? What did he do? 
Where had he met the Emersons, and how 
did they happen to invite him to Foxport, 
and for how long? 

“Your Honor, I have a right to have a 
lawyer!” protested George Smith at last, 
laughing almost uneasily. 

“You know, I never even heard of—what 


d’you call it?—commercial photography, | 


before,” said Nan, ignoring him. “Of course, 
I always knew that the pictures in the 
papers must come from somewhere, but— 
How did you happen to pick such a quaint 
occupation ?’ 

“I feei,” he protested, “precisely as 
though I were impaled on a hatpin and be- 
ing examined under a microscope!” 

“But I’m interested!’ said Nan. “People 
who do things always divert me—you don’t 


know what bores men like Stocky Dana | 





and all the rest of ‘em are. It seems so | 
funny to know some one who takes pic- | 


tures.” 

“I don’t take pictures!” he denied vio- 
lently. “I have photographers who do that. 
I tell ‘em what to take.” 

“How many photographers?” she asked, 
and with a sigh of surrender, George Smith 
began at the beginning and told her the 
story of his life. 

After all, it is not the most boresome 
thing in the world to do—to tell one’s life- 
history to a remarkably pretty girl who 
hangs on one’s words with a breathless in- 
terest. He felt that he wouldn’t have been 
in the least surprised if, after he had fin- 
ished, she had got up without even a thank- 
you, and left him alone on the beach. But 
she didn’t. 


“Curiosity still raging?” he asked as she | 


regarded him solemnly. 

He detected the first signs of embarrass- 
ment in her; a flush rose in her cheeks 
suddenly, and she looked away from him. 
The thing that still baffled her was that 
same question which she had put to him 
the evening before at the Emersons. How 
did he get that way? How did a man 
whose name was George Smith and whose 
business was commercial photography, have 
the nerve to be rude to a Nan Sedgewick? 
She felt that her scheme of life was being 
upset, as the flush continued to burn and 
she was forced to admit to herself that she 
didn’t dare ask him. 


\ HEN Nan and George Smith appeared 

together at the first country-club dance 
after his arrival, Foxport was highly enter- 
tained. There were two country clubs in the 
fashionable New England town—the Foxport 
and the other one. It was infinitely more 
difficult to enter the portals of the Foxport 
Country Club than it is to enter the golden 
gates of heaven. Its membership was what 
is known as small and select—the old fami- 
lies who had owned Foxport land before 
the world knew that it was fashionable, and 
a few honorary members. The Prince of 
Wales was one of the latter—he had been 
entertained there, during his visit to Amer- 
ica; a President of the United States and 
a highly distinguished author had each been 
blackballed. Guests of members were per- 
mitted to enter, of course—but members 
chose their guests with care. 

George Smith stood out among the white- 
flanneled males, with all the prominence of 
a sore thumb on a lady’s white hand. He 
wore the requisite costume, of course; his 
trousers were not creased at the sides nor 
bagging at the knees; nor were his shoes 
of patent leather. But everyone knew that 
he was George Smith, photographer. 

Nan was triumphantly pretty, with that 
sparkling, conscious prettiness which made 
mothers of less attractive girls ache to bend 


her across their knees and spank her. She | 
introduced Mr. Smith to a chosen few with | 
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of one holding off a raging, 
she selected his partners as 
|though she were bestowing beauty-prizes 
upon them. Which, after all, was only what 
Foxport expected of Nan Sedgewick. 

But George Smith! There was a faint 
smile about his lips; his blue eyes moved 
|in lazy amusement around the room; his 
whispered comments to Nan caused her to 
laugh alarmingly. He danced easily and 
well, and he guided Polly Hemenway and 
Joan Cabot about the polished floor as 


the manner 
eager mob; 





casually as though his arms were encircling | 


When Nan introduced 


a Maggie Malone. 
him to the goddesslike Mrs 
Debenham, he squinted up to the level of 
those wide black eyes, beneath the white 
forehead with its famous widow's peak, and 
shook his head gravely. 

“Mrs. Debenham, I should be shot at 
sunrise!” he told her. “I have been selling 
hotograph of you that is the most gross 
ever perpetrated 


| ap 
insult, not to say calumny, 
by man. 
rapher down here. Shall we dance?” 

And the dazed goddess, flushing like a 
| schoolgirl beneath the admiration in those 
nearsighted eyes, permitted 
| George Smith to encircle her waist. 
| There was no doubt that Foxport was 
| entertained; for a week afterward, it talked 
| of nothing but Nan Sedgewick and her pe- 
| culiar new companion. Then suddenly Fox- 
port discovered that Mr. Smith had been 
breathing the air of its village for a month, 
| and generally in the company of Miss Sedge- 
| wick! 
| Virginia Emerson was the first to pro- 
| test articulately. 





“Just what are you trying to do to 
George ?” she demanded of Nan. 
Nan echoed blankly. 


| “Do to George?” 
“To Mr. Smith, you mean?” 

“To Mr. Smith,” repeated Virginia firmly 

“Why, what should I be trying to do? 
Get my picture in the paper?” She grinned, 
| and her brown eyes rested on the older 
woman's face with a deliberate malicious- 
ness. 

“You know 





it’s faintly possible that if 


vou continue to pursue the young man as | 


he may think your intentions are serious,” 


| hotly as you’ve been pursuing him, even 
| “After all, he’s only twenty- | 


said Virginia. 
six.’ 

Innocent surprise settled in a babylike 
expression over Nan Sedgewick’s face. “But 
| my intentions are always serious!” she pro- 
| tested. “What other kind of intentions are 
| worth anything? Are you sure your Mr. 
Smith isn't trifling with me?” 


Virginia stirred impatiently; there had | 
| never been much sympathy between herself 
|}and Nan. “I do think, Nan, you're rather 


|a little beast to try to make George fall 
in love with you just for the fun of turn- 
ing him down!” 

“Why not let George say so?” asked Nan 
soitly. She was silent for a moment, and 
a soberness crept into her eyes, a look which 
she veiled instantly. “Do you really think 
he’s in love with me?” 

“Certainly not!” snapped Virginia. 


HICH was that. Nan returned to her 

own house, wishing petulantly that 
John Emerson didn’t demand company when 
he went fishing. She'd like to ask George 
| Smith what he thought of her intentions. 
| It was a mistake to have chosen a seat in 
the garden, for she had been there barely 
five minutes before Stockbridge Dana, hands 
in his pockets, stood at the picket-gate, 
looking down at her. 





he 





“Where’s your starving Armenian?” 
asked as she looked up. 
| “Fishing,” said Nan briefly. “And I'm 
bored.” 

Stocky continued to stare at her. “Seen 
Town Talk this week?” 

“Oh, hush up! If anyone else asks me 
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if I’ve seen that silly thing, 
be violent!” Her eyes traveled disinterest- 


| edly over the handsome face of the young 


man to whom she was almost engaged. 
“You’re sort of a good-looking goof, Stocky. 
I suppose you want me to play golf with 
you P” 

“Not particularly,” he answered. He 
descended the stepping-stones and sat down 
on the bench beside her. “When are you 
going to let up on the photographer, Nan? 
I understand, of course—but people are be- 
ginning to talk.” 

“Beginning to talk!” she said. “My 
word, Stocky, they began to talk about me 
twenty-one years ago! George diverts me.” 

Stocky looked sulky. “So you’ve said. 
How long’s the blighter goin’ to be here?” 

“How should I know?” She knew to 
the hour, and Stocky knew that she knew. 
She got up restlessly; sitting so near him 
made her nervous. “Oh, let’s play golf!” 

“Comin’ to the dance with me tomorrow 
night ?” 

She bestowed an elaborate smile upon him. 
“Thank you so much, darling! I’m taking 
my starving Armenian, as you call him. 
I've never enjoyed the dances so much. 
Stocky, you should hear the things he says 
about you all!” 


“He’s got his nerve, all right. How does 
he get that way ?” 
“Hah!” said Nan enigmatically. She 


didn’t tell Stocky that that was a question 
which was occupying her own interest so 
exclusively. 


T would seem, she thought, just about 

enough talk of George Smith for one day, 
but when she returned from the links, her 
mother was waiting for her with a copy of 
Town Talk clutched in one plump hand. 
Why, thought Nan, couldn’t that deadly 
little publication leave her alone? But she 
cocked her head on one side and looked at 
it speculatively. 

“Shall I arrange myself across your knee, 
Mother darling, or are you planning to give 
it to me standing up?” she asked respect- 
fully, her eyes still on the rolled magazine. 

Mrs. Sedgewick looked fully capable of 
administering the magazine in either man- 
ner. She laid it down upon the table and 
waited patiently until Nan’s eyes met hers. 

“My dear child,” she said then, “no one 
can say that I have not been a lenient 
mother. In fact, I’m sure no one ever 
has. I never stop you just this side of the 
danger-line—I invariably wait until you 
have both feet firmly placed on it.” 

“Quite so,” agreed Nan, nodding her 
head. “In fact, it really became quite a 
close race last year whether Laurie Drake 
was going to sue me for alienation of her 
spouse’s affections before you got me to 
Europe, didn’t it?” 

“Bad taste, my dear—bad taste,” mur- 
mured Mrs. Sedgewick. “I think, Nan, 
that the moment has come for you to aban- 
don Mr. Smith.” 

Nan pouted. “Rot, Mother. He's the 
only entertaining soul within. miles. If I’m 
really going to dedicate my life to listening 
to why Stocky flubbed that ball on the 
seventh hole, I have a right to a little di- 
version first.” 

“Only reasonable,” her mother agreed 
equably. “But I think you're getting di- 
verted a bit too far off the track.” 

“And that,” said Nan, “is the point at 
which you and I disagree. You may have 
married Father, but you’re not looking for- 
ward to marrying Stocky!” 

Mother and daughter looked pleasantly at 
each other, and there was an indefinable 
likeness between the heavy, middle-aged 
woman, with her red hair and rolling chins, 
and the slender girl. Mrs. Sedgewick’s gaze 
wandered to the window. 

“You do see how I feel about George, 
don’t you?” Nan asked, a bit anxiously. 
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Mrs. Frances White Elijah won a $2500 prize for 
her story, ‘The One Man Woman,” and we sold 
her earlier screen story, ‘‘Wagered Love, *» to D. W. 
Griffith. Our Sales Department has sold two stories 
for Winsor Josselyn so far this year. 


Well-known Writers Help You 


The success of Palmer students is due simply and 
solely to the fact that you study under the personal 
direction of men who are themselves well-known 
authors, dramatists and motion picture writers. 

You learn to write by writing. You are given 
the manuscript and continuity of famous motion 
picture scenarios to analyze and study at home in 
spare time. You write actual stories and motion pic- 
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Photoplay Writing and Dana ————— 
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the success of Palmer students 
and describes the Palmer 
Scholarship Foundation, which 
gives ambitious men and wo- 
men the oppo’tunity to get the 
complete course free by provid- 
ing fifty scholarships annually. 
Just mail the coupon and we'll 
send you this 96-page book, 
“The New Road to Author- 
ship,” free by return mail. 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
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Maria Sedgewick was the only human be- 
ing in the world of whom she was afraid. 
“I’m rather like the tired business man 
amusing himself with his stenographer. I 
haven't an honorable intention in the world. 
And surely you aren’t going to share Vir- 
ginia Emerson’s horrid doubt that heaven 
doesn’t always protect the poor working- 
girl ?” 

A slightly grim smile vibrated Mrs. 
Sedgewick’s chins; she turned from the 
window and looked at her daughter approv- 
ingly. 

“That,” she said, “is the most quotable 
| explanation I’ve heard of the situation.” 
| She retreated from the room, leaving Nan 
| to realize the full implication of her words 


T took gossip a trifle longer to enter the 

sprawling bungalow of John and Vir 
ginia Emerson than to reach the more pre- 
| tentious houses of Foxport, but even so, a 
few days later when Mr. George Smith’s 
appearance on Elm Street caused a young 
man at the wheel of a red racing-car to 
sing to himself, in a dégagé manner, “You 
may take your demi-tasses,” Mr. George 
Smith’s imperturbable countenance  con- 
cealed a quiver within him. He knew what 
the young man meant. 

Nan’s swaggering attitude hid a real 
uneasiness. Foxport had always played the 
audience to her; they watched her as ex- 
pectantly as a first-night Follies crowd 
watches Fannie Brice, as Paris regards Mis 
tinguette. They were delighted—and even 
a little relieved—by her summary of a sit 
uation which had held their attention for 
so long; her appearance or Mr. George 
Smith’s caused equal merriment. “Yours of 
the fifth inst. received,’ or “Do you prefer 
Pittman or Gregg?” were considered equally 
humorous lines with which to greet her; 
Nan’s come-back was as quick and biting 
as though she were not already thoroughly 
ashamed of her original remark. 

For Mr. George Smith was pretending 
that he was. unconscious of the amused eyes 
which watched them. He played tennis 
| with her as badly as ever, interrupted and 
contradicted her with an insolence that 
matched her own, and continued to show 
not the slightest respect for Foxport society 

His two months’ visit was approaching 
its end with a rapidity that took away 
| Nan’s breath; she hated to have him go 
| without first discovering whence his inso 
lence came. In fact, a sort of panic clutched 
her at the thought of Foxport without him 
She had been so bored for the last few 
years, bored, in fact, ever since she had 
come out. Being the most amusing person 
in a community has its pleasures, but with 
them comes the inescapable fact that there 
is no one capable of amusing the star. To 
her had been given all the lines; the rest 
of Foxport spoke only what is known as 
“feeders.” She was growing old, too; there 
| was no question of that. She had been 
“out”? now for three years, and the moment 
| 





| when she must announce her engagement 
or take up social work was coming appall- 
ingly close. She had never been especially 
thrilled over the idea of marrying Stock 
bridge Dana, but now she felt an actual dis- 
taste. It was quite absurd; Stocky was by 
far the best of the lot—and one did not 
marry one’s stenographer! 
| George Smith was returning to New York 
| in three days, and when a rainy morning 
| cleared unexpectedly into a radiant, sun 
| shiny day, Nan Sedgewick seized her walk- 
| ing-stick viciously and set out for the Em- 
|ersons’ cottage. She’d make Virginia ask 
| her to luncheon! With only three days of 
grace between now and the eternal company 
of Stockbridge Dana, she was going to do 
what she pleased. 

The Emersons had built and designed 
their cottage themselves. It was a true 
bungalow, rambling over an amount of 
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ground which had shocked the Foxport car- 
penters by its prodigality. At the left, as 
one approached it, Virginia’s studio lifted 
a wall of gleaming glass to the garden; the 
casement windows at the other two sides 
were flung open, and Nan heard the mur- 
mur of voices through them. 

“George, you’re sure you haven’t fallen 
in love with her?” 

Nan stopped short in the path. Through 
the open window she could see a great scar- 
let-framed mirror, hanging on a background 
of burnished cloth; reflected in it were the 
figures of Virginia Emerson and George 
Smith, seated before the fireplace, which 
was banked with wild honeysuckle. The 
picture was as complete, and detached from 
reality, as though she were peering into a 
penny stereopticon machine. 

Nan Sedgewick was not above eavesdrop- 
ping on a conversation that interested her, 
but George Smith’s laugh froze her into 
immobile stiffness. 

“Good lord, Virginia!” In the mirror, 
she saw him leap back and regard his host- 
ess amusedly. 

“Because I should never forgive myself!” 
Virginia Emerson’s slim hands rested on her 
lap; her eyes searched George’s face anx- 
iously. “She’s such a selfish little beast, 
and—” 

“Nonsense!” interrupted Mr. Smith cheer- 
fully. “Nan’s only what she was brought 
up to be! She thinks, of course, that be- 
cause she’s the most original and daring 
member of her gang, she has a little free- 
dom of will. Don’t you suppose I know 
that she’d no more actually dare to let her 
footsteps be diverted from the broad and 
winding pathway of her set than she’d fly? 
She’s been having a lovely time with me— 
sort of seeing how the other half lives. 
She’ll probably tell her grandchildren about 
me, just as Stocky’ll tell ’em how he was a 
brave soldier in the late war!” 

Virginia Emerson laughed. “I’m awfully 
glad,” she said. “I was worried. You see, 
I do like Nan. But I know—” 

“I’ve always had a deadly curiosity about 
the regular honest-to-goodness débutante,” 
he interrupted, a second time. “Always said 
they weren’t good for anything but to look 
upon—and that for only about five years. 
Rotten wives, appalling mothers—I doubt 
if they even make good sweethearts. I’ve 
enjoyed looking at Nan and finding out 
how she got that way.” His nearsighted 
blue eyes flickered from Mrs. Emerson’s 
face, traversed the surface of that scarlet- 
framed mirror vaguely. He was smiling; 
and that instant when his absent gaze 
crossed her own startled eyes, electrified 
Nan into realization. Hadn’t she learned 
the peculiarities of mirrors before she was 
out of short skirts? He seemed not to 
have seen her, but at any moment— Des- 
perately, unmindful of the crackling of the 
pebbles on the path, she turned and fied. 

Behind her the cottage of John and Vir- 
ginia Emerson looked like a peaceful water- 
color; the rambler roses nodded over the 
doorway; smoke rose serenely from the 
kitchen chimney, and within the studio, 
George Smith leaned over the fireplace to 
smell the wild honeysuckle and hide a grin. 


e OU know, you look ripping, Nan!” 
Called back at the last moment by 
a beckoning of the imperial finger, Stock- 
bridge Dana was conducting the belle of 
Foxport to the country-club dance. In her 
own room, at the other end of town, little 
Polly Hemenway, whom he had tentatively 
invited in Nan’s place, was refusing to see 
Bun Howard and hating Nan Sedgewick. 
“°At’s good,” said Nan, and yawned. She 
stood, poised at the threshold of the long 
room, letting her eyes travel over its occu- 
pants. “Not much of a crowd tonight.” 


“But all good pre-war stuff!” said Stocky |. 
_ enthusiastically. 


“Look, Nan, there’s not 
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Your Boy 


There is energy 

Nature to provide for 
all mankind. A large 
part of the work of the 
General ElectricCom- 
pany has been in 
manufacturing the 
giant electrical ma- 
chines that harness 
streams which once 
were idle but now 
furnish electricity for 
power, light and heat. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


He will have more leisure 
than you had. And yet, with 
the aid of electricity, he will 
do more than you did. 


Radio, the electric locomotive 
and the electric ship will 
have shortened his distances. 
Electric motors will have 
taken upon their shoulders 
life’s burdensome tasks. 


A different world it’s going 
to be—and a better one! 
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an outsider here!” He regarded the dancers 
with pride. “Just our own crowd. I think 
we oughter make rules against guests, any- 
way.” 

Nan yawned again, and slipped into his 
arms. “I’d so much rather dance with you 
than hear you talk, Stocky,” she said. 

He smiled tolerantly and swept her out 
on the floor. 

If a country-club dance with no outsiders 
was, as Nan was telling herself, a bit dreary, 
it was at least noisy. The twenty-odd 
young people and the four chaperons, who 
were playing bridge at the other end of the 
room, had known one another from baby- 
carriage days; their mothers and grand- 
mothers had been friends and equals. There 
was no pretense at order or dignity, and 
the room was a bedlam of shouts and greet- 
ings, personal remarks flung carelessly for 
all to hear, scufflings and gigglings. 

“Deadly!” decreed Nan after half an hour 
of it. “Can’t we do something to pep up 
the party ?” 

Stocky’s good-humored face sobered. “I've 
still got half a case of champagne in my 
locker,” he said. “Shall we bring it out ?” 


AN nodded absently, and he seized her 

hand, dragging her along with him to 
the door. In the corridor he leaned toward 
her, his face suddenly flushed. 

“Listen, Nan! You want some excite- 
ment. I've got a toast I wanter propose, 
anyhow. And after that—listen, Nan— 
when are you going to say we're engaged ?’ 

She leaned against the wall, the skirts of 
her taffeta dancing-frock making a_ vivid 
jade splash in the gray shadows. Her face 
was sober and her mouth drooped slightly 
at the corners. Then she smiled. 

“T want to be amused!” she complained 
petulantly. “If you can think of something 
to amuse me, Stocky, I'll be engaged to 
night.” Her two hands, palms toward him, 
fingers outstretched, pushed him away fom 
her. “I’m not amused yet!” she warned 
him. “Not a bit. And you know I never 
allow men to kiss me until we're engaged! 
What! Never? We-e-cll, hardly ever!” 
She pivoted about, her hair brushing against 
his face, skirt flaring, and ducked beneath 
his arm back into the lighted room. 

Clamor rose when Jackson, the colored 
butler of the club, appeared with a tray of 
champagne-glasses. “Who's divorced ?” 
Joan Cabot’s voice pierced through the 
noise. The dancing became desultory; the 
orchestra slackened its pace. Polly Hemen- 
way, who had finally decided to yield to 
Bun Howard, was performing her familiar 
shuffle-dance at one end of the room; at 
the other, the chaperons looked up from 
their bridge in mild inquiry. The cham- 
pagne was brought in, in silver buckets, and 
the music faded as Stockbridge Dana 
mounted a table. In the front of the 
group Nan Sedgewick lifted her eyes de- 
fiantly to his. Standing erectly, her slim 
body in the frock of jade green caught with 
great taffeta flowers of coral and lemon- 
yellow and hyacinth, about the hem of the 
full, swaying skirt, she was like the star of 
a musical comedy, vivid and confident, with 
the unnamed chorus rising behind her. 

“Ladies and gumpmen!” boomed Stocky. 
Aside: “Jackson, hustle up with that cham- 
pagne!” 

Glasses were filled, lifted. “Hurry up, 
yourself, Stocky!” commanded a. thirsty 
youth; murmurs subsided. 

“I want to propose a toast!” His eyes 
met Nan’s again. and she lifted her glass 
mockingly. “Let us drink,” said Stocky, 
“to the poor woiking gur-rul! Let us 
moisten our parched throats in celebration 
of the downfall of a low taker-of-pictures 
who sought to wrest our brightest star 
from us! Let us pledge the health of Miss 
Nan Sedgewick, who, not content with dash- 
ing the hopes of princes, generals and 
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lawyers,’—Bun Howard flushed, but joined 
in the general laughter; Polly Hemenway 
wrinkled her nose distastefully,—‘has now,” 
continued Stocky triumphantly, “refused the 
heart and hand of one George Smith and 
added a further defeat to the onslaughts of 
Bolshevism !” 

“Hear! Hear!” Attention was focused 
upon the filled glasses, which had come pre- 
cariously near to spilling some of their 
precious liquor, and no one noticed Nan’s 
face until she was upon the table which 
Stocky had surrendered. Beneath the tight 
little taffeta bodice her breast was heaving; 
her brown eyes were dark, and after that 
first amazed glance at her, no one was sur- 
prised to see the contents of her glass shoot, 
with well directed aim, over the head of 
the donor of those contents. Foxport knew 
Nan Sedgewick’s tempers. But her voice 
was low and controlled, except for a slight, 
unfamiliar trembling. 

“We all realize that it’s a habit of this 
crowd to try to avoid as much manners 
and common decency as we can,” she said, 
“but I think Stocky has just won the 
wreath of iron pansies for bad taste. Since 
Mr. Smith isn’t here to knoek him down, 
I should like to say that Mr. Smith has 
never had the: slightest interest, beyond a 
faint curiosity, in this crowd, or any per- 
son in it. He has better taste! He's going 
home tomorrow with the well-earned idea 
that we are probably the rudest, most thor- 
oughly useless and common bunch of peo- 
ple he has ever run up against, and as he 
made a particular study of me, he prob- 
ably thinks I’m the worst. George Smith 
has never asked me to marry him, and he'd 
turn me down cold if I took advantage of 
leap-year and asked him myself!” For a 
breathless moment she surveyed them hos- 
tilely. “In fact,” she said without a trace 
ot emotion, “I guess that’s the main reason 
why I haven’t asked him!” 

Like a pack of animals, when one of their 
number has gone suddenly mad, the younger 
set of Foxport stood silent, while Nan 
climbed down from the table and walked 
out onto the veranda. No one made a 
movement to follow her, and no one saw 
her lift her hand to her forehead in an 
awkward, frightened gesture, before she 
crumpled into a heap, like a broken taffeta 
doll, outside the door, at the feet of George 
Smith and Virginia Emerson. 


“J ITTLE idiot!” said George Smith, look- 

ing up into the white face of the girl 
who sat on Virginia Emerson’s wine-colored 
couch. “Did you suppose I was going away 
tomorrow morning without at least taking 
the sporting chance of asking you to marry 
me ?”’ 

Nan dropped her hand to her side, and 
he covered it with both of his. 

“Didn't you know I saw you in the mir- 
ror yesterday, the minute you came up the 
path?” he continued. “Couldn't you have 
seen that all that hooey was for your own 
particular benefit ?” 

She shook her head. “But why—oh, I 
don’t care!” The hand withdrew from his 
and dropped on the blond head, stroked it. 
as though to find comfort in the contact. 

George Smith rose and leaned over her, 
both hands on her shoulder. She lifted her 
eyes to his questioningly. 

“What?” she whispered. 

“You talk so much about being diverted, 
little Nan,” he told her softly. “It’s a 
great thing, of course. But there are lots 
of ways of doing it. And I was trying to 
divert you from your sort of diversion to 
—this.” 

She closed her eyes as his lips came down 
on hers, and her arms clutched his neck 
tightly. Nan Sedgewick still didn’t know 
how George Smith got that way, but it 
didn’t really matter, now. 
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From the man who understands, 
to the girl who knows 


“6 an secret of pleasing women is anyone’s— 
and for the asking. It’s not what you give, 
often, so much as the thought that you’ve put in it. 
The fact that you've bought Johnston’s Chocolates 
instead of merely chocolates when you'd please. 


Johnston's Chocolates put real appreciation in the 
smile of thanks. And the man who understands 
always gives Johnston’s to the girl who knows. 
And so she Anows that he underflands! 


So don’t forget—next time take Johnston’s. 


You will find an authorized Johngton’s Candy Depart- 
ment in one of the better fores in your neighbourhood 


ROBERT A. JOHNSTON COMPANY : MILWAUKEE 
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He Climbed... 
from $60 a month 
to $10,000 a year 


Ten thousand a year! That is what a 
North Carolina man is averaging — even in 
dull years—as partner in an independent 
firm of Certified Public Accountants. Yet 
six years ago, when he started the study 
of Higher Accountancy under the LaSalle 
Problem Method, he was earning only $60 
a month, was married and had also a little 
daughter to provide for. 

Lots of men would have thought they 
were hopelessly up against it. But this man 
was made of different stuff—there was 
nothing of the quitter about 4z/ He ac- 
cepted LaSalle’s offer of easy terms, and 
started to study Higher Accountancy .at 
home in his spare time. Today, he has the 
great satisfaction of knowing that he has 
made good. He is able to live the way he 
wants to live—to give his family the com- 
forts and luxuries he has always longed to 
provide forthem. He has proved his right 
and title to success. 


His Chance Is Yours 


The experience of this man (name fur- 
nished on request) is not an isolated exam- 
ple. Hundreds of men have won rapid 
advancement thru LaSalle Higher Account- 
ancy training. They got their start by sign- 
ing just such a little coupon as appears directly below 
this text. Mark that coupon, sign and mail it today— 
and get the facts. We will promptly send you com- 
plete information regarding the opportunitics for men 
trained in Higher Accountancy, also a copy of, that 
inspiring book, “Ten Years’ Promotion in One.” “Get 
this book,” said a prominent Chicago executive, 
“even if you have to pay five dollars for it.” We will 
send it free. Remember, the cost of LaSalle training 
is smail and can be covered in easy monthly pay- 
ments, if you so desire. The deciszon that you make 
this moment is z#portant. Mail the coupon xow, 


= — — = INQUIRY COUPON = —— = 
LaSalle Extension University 


The Largest Business Training 
Institution in the id 


Dept. 1066-HR Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me your book, 
“Accountancy, the Profes- 
sion That Pays,” and full 
information regarding the 
course and service. Also 
a copy of your book, 
“Ten Years’ Promotion 
in One,” all without 
obligation to me. 


0 Higher Accountancy 
Training for position as Comptroller, Auditor, Certi- 
fied Public Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc. 
ge ret Training Courses 














LaSalle is the largest business training institution 

in the world. I§ offers training for every important 

business need. 'If more interested in any of these 

courses, check here: 

OB 2, we 

O Modern Salesmanship 

OTraffic Management 

O Railway Station 
Management 

OLaw— Degree of LL.B. 

OCommercial Law 

Olndustrial Management 
Efficiency | 

0 Modern ce and practice 


OBanking and Finance 

O Modern Foremanship 
and Production Methods 

OPersonnel and Employ- 
ment Management 

OExpert Bookkeeping 

OBusiness English 

oc 208 & toh 








O Effective Speaking 


spondence and Practice OC. P. A. Coaching 


Name | cian 
Present Position 


Address ....... : aiiecmealipcathinalaeaal 
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(Continued from page 31) 


name for you. If you wouldn’t mind 
stepping down to the cashier’s office, I'll 
have a check made out to bind the bargain. 
And while we’re there, we'll look over the 
contract and sign it. Yes, I'm sure Mr. Ker- 
dok would be glad to offer you a prelim- 
inary week’s salary just as an earnest of 
good faith. But you must, you really must, 
keep away from barber-shops. You can see 
why. That wonderful hair and _ beard 
mustn’t be touched, except to keep them as 
they are now.” 

“I—I’m not sure I could use a check—” 

“Oh, they'll be glad to cash it for you. 
It'll only be necessary to write your name 
on the back. We'll fix it up right now. 
And come in the morning at nine.” 


LICE cooked up a little chipped beef in 
cream for luncheon, and made toast. 
For dessert she had stewed pears. But 
Horace had not come in. She left the food 
on the stove and went anxiously to the 
front window. The automobiles dashed end- 
lessly, recklessly by. Something must have 
happened. The situation was difficult enough 
without this added worry. For two hours 
she had been nerving herself to utter her 
first deliberate white lie; but if her nerves 
were to be tried much longer, she’d be too 
upset to contrive anything. One o'clock 
passed—half-past one. The creamed beef 
was thickening into a paste on the stove. At 
two she added hot water, put on her hat, 
and went fearfully down to the street. She 
even hurried over to the park and sought 
the gardener. He thought he had seen that 
elderly gentleman who always read, on a 
bench, but wasn’t sure. It would have been 
early in the morning, anyway. Returning to 
the apartment, she found no sign of him. 
Then it was that she ran down to the drug- 
store and telephoned the police. They had 
no word of an accident to an elderly gentle- 
man with a beard, but they took the name. 
She was in tears now. She could only climb 
the stairs again and sit on the edge of a 
chair in the window. 

Nearly an hour passed, and then she saw 
him—saw the shaggy white beard and the 
curling long hair. He was all right. But he 
hadn’t gone to the barber-shop. He walked 
with his usual grave dignity. Probably he 
had met an old friend, and naturally couldn't 
telephone. She pressed a hand over her 
fluttering heart. Once again she must nerve 
herself. She went to the kitchen, put more 
hot water in the creamed beef and started 
two fresh pieces of toast. That was all 
right; she could use the others in bread 
pudding. He liked bread pudding. If only 
her pulse would quiet down! Somehow she 
must contrive to carry it off. What she 
had determined to do was wholly for him. 
And Mrs. Stanton saw nothing wrong in it 
—though of course Mrs. Stanton hadn't 
caught that feeling against Hollywood 
among the better people of Los Angeles and 
especially of Pasadena. 

“You're all right?” she called from the 
tiny kitchen. 

“Oh, yes, 


Alice—quite.” Was she wrone 


|in thinking his voice a thought unnatural ? 


Perhaps it was her own dismay that colored 
all about her. 

“You didn’t go to the barber-shop, dear?” 

“No—no.” That was all he said. Per- 
haps he hadn’t found the dollar note. 

They sat on either side of the table in 
the front room that served as parlor by 
day and her bedroom at night. She had 
supposed that they would break at once into 
talk. But they didn’t. He was soberly eat- 
ing. Something was the matter. But she 
mustn’t let his sense of a clouded under- 
standing depress her. She must carry it off. 
Impulsively she looked up and cried: “Horace 
dear, I have something to—” 


She faltered at that point, because he had 
chosen the same moment to lower his fork 
and say: “Alice, there is something that I—” 

She laughed right out, all overstrung 
nerves. But he waited with a frightened 
expression for her to continue. 

“It’s really great news, Horace. I've got 
a job. A real one, with a fine salary. It’s 
in a—a library.” She was watching his face 
He’d never press her with questions. It 
would be all right if she just didn’t say too 
much. She simply mustn’t give him an op- 
portunity to disapprove—not with their very 
lives at stake. “Like my old work in the 
Crochettville Free Public, only even more in- 
teresting. I’m realiy very happy about it 
Don’t you see, Horace, we wont have to 
worry at all about the checks from Chicago 
When they do come, they'll be just that 
much extra. And oh, Horace, what pleases 
me most is that now we can do some of 
those interesting things—take the railroad 
up the mountain and ride in the cars down 
to Santa Monica and maybe some Sunday 
even see Santa Barbara. And we can keep 
up our clothes. You know you need shirts. 
And we're going to have your hair and beard 
trimmed, and spruce you all up. The only 
thing that worries me is having to leave you 
alone here all day. And your lunches! I’m 
not going to have you picking up cold 
indigestible things.” 


ER enthusiasm, at first seeming almost 

real to herself, was fading out. It 
would have helped if he had shown even a 
little responsive interest. But he didn’t show 
any; he simply sat. So she bustled out to 
the kitchenette to get the stewed pears. 
She simply had to break out into some sort 
of activity. She was, at heart—she told her- 
self this excitedly—a liar. It almost seemed 
as if he suspected her. 

She moved toward the corridor. There 
he was with his straw hat on, actually slip- 
ping out the door. His face was nearly as 
white as his beard. To her startled glance 
he said a few low words, something about 
being back directly. 

In about ten minutes he returned, wearil 
There were pink spots on his temples, and a 
hunted look in his eyes. She indicated the 
stewed pears, but he wearily waved aside all 
thought of food. 

“T telephoned—” he said, but then stopped 
short. He was standing in the doorway, 
steadying himself with a lean white hand. 
Patiently, laboriously, he seemed to be try- 
ing to think out a baffling problem. The 
pink spots deepened in color. Drops of 
sweat appeared on his noble forehead. Alice 
felt as if she were sinking in her chair. It 
was terrible to witness his anguish. She 
was on the point of crying out her whole 
pathetic little adventure, when at last he 
spoke—in resignation, with a dismissive final- 
ity that was the strongest note in the man. 

“Alice, my dear, I find myself committed 
to a course that deeply puzzles me. The 
truth would hurt you. I will for the present 
spare you that. I am beginning to see that 
in times of somewhat abnormal pressure and 
concern, the judgment may become so 
warped as to lead one into strange byways. 
Your announcement makes my present 
course appear, for the moment, unnecessary. 
I have made the effort to extricate myself 
from this predicament, but find that it is 
too late. I wont speak soon again of this. 
It is too painful. It is, indeed, unbelievable. 
But however strange my course may for the 
time seem to you, I must ask you to trust 
in my integrity. 

With that he left her and shut himself 
in his room. She heard the closet door 
open, and then a snap as he shut his satchel. 
He would have put something else away 
there, along with the rejected manuscripts. 
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Then a chair creaked, and she knew that 
he was lowering himself to his knees. She 
even heard the faint droning sound of it, 
for he couldn’t quite pray in silence. Habit 
was too strong. 


RS. STANTON’S few weeks along the 

more northerly coast lengthened into 
as many months. She wrote once or twice 
to Alice Bancroft, and received pleasantly 
grateful replies. At the time of the second 
letter, Alice appeared to be absorbed in a 
study of the costume and household customs 
current in France at the time of the Chil- 
dren’s Crusade. Indeed, her interest had so 
sprightly a quality that her appearance, 
when the opportunity finally came to make 
an evening call at the Pasadena Hotel, was 
rather disturbing. She was thinner, and 
wore a look of strain about the blue eyes. 

“I seem to be always bringing my trou- 
bles to you, Mrs. Stanton. But I’ve been 
o bewildered. Things were never like this 
before. It’s—well, Horace.” | 

“He isn’t ill?” 

“No—not now. No, in health he’s bet-| 
ter. There was one attack—intense pain in| 
his eyes—he had to be kept in a dark room| 
for days; I thought he was going blind 

; But still, it isn’t that. His life has 
taken a direction that I can’t understand at| 
all. He has been very unhappy about it | 
Yor a time he seemed crushed. But lately 
he has been a little more his old self. He 
wont talk.” 

“Why don’t you ask him? Straight out! 
Usually it is best to be frank and human 
about things.” 

Alice’s lids fluttered. “We’ve never ques 
tioned each other. And he did speak pretty 
plainly once. He said it was a predicament, 
and asked me to have faith in him. I had 
to accept that. But I can’t tell you what 
I’ve been living through. The worry and 
dread! The consciousness that there is 
something definite and unpleasant between 
us! A difficulty! Every day we grow more 
silent and evasive. And he wont cut his 
hair or trim his beard. He looks awful 
He goes away early every morning and 
doesn’t come home until nearly six at night 
Sometimes he isn’t in when I get home 
He even stays out evenings. Once he didn’t 
come in until two o’clock in the morning 
I was frightened. Of course you know—I 
get pretty confused trying to think this out 
—but do you suppose any great change ever 
comes to a man at Horace’s time of life— 
in character, I mean? I’ve heard that men 
a little younger—” 

“Of course, in the forties and fifties men 
do sometimes—well—” Mrs. Stanton paused, 
and for the moment her eyes gazed past 
Alice’s hat, and her mouth set rather firmly 

“Do you think it possible that he—well, 
that influences might have come unexpect- 
edly into his life that would make him act 





—well, not quite wisely? .... Of course 
I can’t imagine that it could be—wel! 
women. .... Sometimes we have to face 





these things. I’ve heard that the atmosphere 
here, especially near Hollywood, does under- | 
mine the moral tone of the most surprising 
people.” 

“Oh, my dear, no! Not Horace Bancroft! 
How could you ever think such a thing?” 

“Well—it seems dreadful—but I’ve wor- 
ried. And lately there has been an odor, a 
perfume—” 

“Not about his clothing ?” | 

Alice nodded unhappily. “And the night 
he was out so late, he had—I may as well 
tell it all now—he had powder on the| 
shoulder of his coat. I found it there in| 
the morning. A pinkish powder! I simply | 
haven't known what to think. It’s pretty 
hard to sleep at night. My thoughts just 
go round and round. It’s perfectly be- 
wildering.” 

“Did you leave him at home this eve- 
ning ?” 
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AN EXTRA MEASURE OF SERVICE 





POLICY is the body of principles which 


guide the conduct of the organization. 
Every business concern has a policy be- 


cause even no policy is a policy. 


In this institution the policy is definite 
and pronounced. It calls always for con- 
Structive financial service to American 
business. In war or peace, in storm or 
calm, there has been no departure from 


that policy. 


Five thousand customer banks and many 
thousand individual customers attest it. 
It is one of the striking components of 


the extra measure of service normal to these 


banks. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 


RESOURCES MORE THAN 500 MILLIONS 
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Your Bissell’s 
daily dozen 


A dozen times a day, there’s work for the 
Bissell. Litter, crumbs, dust—the Bissell 
whisks them up in no time. 
Then, when necessary, just a pressure of 
the thumb and the dirt is emptied. So 
easy—no wonder no other cleaning de- 
vice can take Bissell’s place. 
For millions of women, year in and year 
out, the Bissell is thedaily standby. Keeps 
rugs bright and neat between cleaning 
days. 
The famous “ 
provide for ten or fifteen years of 
service. Many women say more. 
Bissell’s is a household name. 
“Cyco”™ Ball Bearing Bissells at around $5 or $6, 
other patterns for less; Play-size (Toy) Bissells for 
afewdimes. At furniture, hardware, housefur- 
nishing and department stores. Booklet on re- 
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CARPET SWEEPER CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 


Carpet — 


Empties thumb 


with a pressure 


Clark's Around the World and Mediterranean Cruises 


Jan. 20 and Jan. 31, 1925; 122 days $1250 up; 62 days 
$600 up. Chartered steamers; ask for either program. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 
roo OOM A 
f for coarse pores . 


5 IZ ABE TH ARDE N prescribes her 
VENETIAN PORE CREAM An 

astringent cream which closes open pores 
corrects their relaxed condition, tones the 
sluggish skin cells. Wonderful for ugly pores 
on nose and chin; refines the coarsest skin. 
$1; $2.50. 

Write describing your skin; Elizabeth 

Arden will send her personal advice 

and the book “* The Quest of the Beauti- 

ful,” outlining her famous method. 
Ask for booklet about Elizabeth Arden’s 
Exercises for Health and Beauty. 


Elizabeth Arden 


673-E Fifth Avenue, New York 


25 Old Bond Street, London 
2 rue de la Paix, Paris 


Cyco” Ball Bearings of the Bissell 
superlative 


That's why 
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“Oh, no! That’s another thing! He’s 
gone away. It will be a week Monday. 
It’s the third time, but this is the longest. 
No address. He might die, and I wouldn’t 


know. Mrs. Stanton, he’s seventy-one! He 
needs me. You see, I’m only sixty, and 
strong.” 


“But you say he’s been in better health 
lately.” 

“Since that dreadful eye-trouble, yes.” 

A look of shrewd understanding was 
creeping into Mrs. Stanton’s clear eyes. 

“My dear,” she said very kindly, laying a 
hand on the thin arm beside her, “I'll wager 
somebody knows exactly where he is and 
where you are, in case of any trouble.” 

“Well, of course—God,” said Alice simply. 

“T don’t mean God,” remarked Mrs. 
Stanton. 


HE “Isaiah” company was on location 

in the Mojave Desert. There an im- 
mense if flimsy Babylon reared its painted 
walls and its hanging gardens high toward 
a staring heaven. Some twelve hundred 
persons were camped about in houses, huts 
and tents. Arab horses were tethered by 
the hundred under canvas. Scores of tat- 
tered camels lay humped upon the sand, 
munching in placid disdain. Already, at 
eight-thirty in the morning, the camp bustled 
with activity. Syrians and Babylonians 
were passing to and from the eating-hut. 
Spearheads and scimitars glinted in the sun. 
Camera-men in rakish caps hurried about. 


Assistant directors consulted notebooks. 
Carpenters and property-men moved de- 
liberately in the direction of the sets, chat- 
ting and picking their teeth. Continuity 


writers and violinists waited, over near the 
big set. 

In the main hut near the eating-house 
Sylvester Drake sat bowed over his solitary 
coffee, head on hands. A much-thumbed 
script lay on the table beside the cup. From 
time to time he turned the last few pages 
over and back, muttering intently. At a 
knock he glanced wearily up and called: 
“Come in!” 

Sybil Strange, already costumed and made 
up, opened the door and slipped within 


“Oh, say, Syb, you shouldn’t come in 
here!” 
“Listen, Sylvy—” 


“But damn it, if you're seen coming out 


of here in the morning—and you will be 
seen—” 

“Tt’s all right. Dr. Southern knows I've 
come for you. Aren’t you going to say 
good morning ?” 

“Well, yes, of course. But—" 

“Careful of my make-up!.... Listen, 
Sylvy: I’ve been in to see him.” 

“He isn’t dead, then?” 

“No. He isn’t dead. He's flat, of course. 


Reading his funny little Testament, though. 
He wants to see you. And Dr. Southern 
thought you'd better come.” 

“Of course it had to happen this way. 
Why, I could finish up with him in two 
days more. We'd be all set. And he has 
to go and get a sunstroke. My God, I 
could weep!” 


“It wasn’t a_sunstroke. It’s heat-ex- 
haustion. The Doctor says there’s a dif- 
ference. His pulse is strong. And he hasn’t 


He’s awfully weak, of course. 
The only danger 


much fever. 
And he’s been pretty ill. 
is his age.” 

“His age? I know, but he’s at least a 
hundred and six!” 

“No, seventy-one. And wonderfully well 
preserved. He’s never drunk anything, you 
see, or even smoked. Of course, it’s true 
that he may die. The whole thing has been 
a strain for him. Sylvy, I was with him 
all night.” 

“Now, look here, kid, you know you 
shouldn’t do that. You're ali in, yourself. 
I’m all in, for that matter. Oh, Lord, why 
did I ever go into pictures! It'll kill me 
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GOING 


He longed to be an actor, 
and with the actors stand, 
but the only réle he could 
land was a job interpreting 


the hind legs of the camel at 
the Hippodrome. He found 
this very dry going indeed, but 
life held far, far finer things for 
him—as you who read that de- 
lightful novelette “MISCAST,” 
by Scammon Lockwood, in the 
October Blue Book Magazine, 
will realize. 

And along with “MISCAST” 
you may enjoy “The Man in the 
Brown Suit” by Agatha Christie, 
“Enter a Tiger” by Will Leving- 
ton Comfort, “Easy Street Ex- 
perts” by Bertram Atkey, “Free 
Lances in Diplomacy” by Clar- 
ence Herbert New and ten other 
great stories, all in the October 
issue of— 
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yet. Tell you one thing, Syb, if we ever 
do finish this job and get any sort of a 
picture, we’ll run up to Frisco in the car, 


you and I, and put in one awful week. I’m 
for crime, myself.” 

The beautiful young woman knit her | 
brows in a puzzled manner. “Perhaps,” she 
said softly. 

“Perhaps nothing! It’s a date.” 

“You'd better come, Sylvy.” 

“What does he want? Witnesses for his 
will? He can’t play Jsaiah, can he? Looks 
like total wreckage to me. Oh, I'll bluff it 
through somehow, of course. Maybe I'll 
put whiskers and a wig on Ernie Schoolcraft 
and wind up with a soft-focus long shot. 
But the final close-up will be gone. And 
his big scene with you and Jim Hanley! 
Gone! All gone! Without that beautiful 
stern face! You see, dear, I was going to 
iris out on—” 

Miss Strange stamped a_ small foot. 
“Please come, Sylvy!” 

“You slip out first. I'll come along in a 
minute.” 

“No, I don’t feel like sneaking around.” 

“What's come over you, anyway, Syb?” 

“Nothing, but— Oh, I don’t care how it 
looks. Come on with me.” 


HEY found the venerable man propped | f 

up on pillows on his cot. The wood- at O] | } e O you r real ] 1S 
bound Testament was in his hand. He had : j P / 
slipped a finger within it to mark his place. . 4 sid ‘ , 
ge ng tec ghd gp radia ype Don’t think it is out of your reach—have it 
for them and then moved out into the glare 





Karpen furniture is good taste, and the tastefully 
treated home cannot but assimilate these lovely pieces 





of the desert sun just beyond the doorway. 

Drake stood over the cot, looking down, 
a frown of concern and worry on his face. 
But the young woman slipped to her knees 
beside the couch and took one of the thin 


hands in her two hands and gently stroked | 


it. 


Karpen furniture has created 
a new “period” for American 
homes. A period of truly fine 
furniture, at moderate prices— 
prices surprisingly well within 
the means of every purse. 


Karpen furniture is good taste, 
and the tastefully treated home 
cannot but assimilate these 
lovely pieces. To thousands it 
has made come true that home 
of dreams every woman car- 











“T can’t tell you how sorry I am,” said ries in her secret heart. 
Drake awkwardly. “The work has been too 
hard.” 

“No,” replied the sick man, in a voice 
that had not wholly iost its finely resonant 
quality. “No, the work must always be | 
done. I regret that I have made it difficult 
for you. Your responsibility is very great. 
I have come to see that. I wished to see | 
you in order to assure you that I shall not | 
fail you. Not again.” 

“But you can’t go on with it, surely ?” : . : 

The Doctor, who had moved back into | bined with craftsman’s stand- 
the doorway, caught the director’s eye and ards of sturdiness and com- 
shook his head. , fort. And today, the name 

a ee a “4 - | Karpen is famed for the lux- 
go on. e must complete the picture. It | : 
has occurred to me that if you am arrange ury of upholstery, the ease 
to have some one make me up and then | 49d long-life which every 
have me carried to the set I shall be able | piece embodies. 
to go through those final scenes.” 

“Oh, no!” cried Miss Strange softly. She 
looked up, emotional creature that she was, 


There is a Karpen suite, or an 
odd piece, that belongs in your home. 
One that you can afford to obtain right 
now. For Karpen makes furniture not 
only to harmonize with any scheme of 
decoration, but every scheme 
of family budget. 


Ready—a new book on 
interior decoration —free 


Let us send you the new edition of our 
attractive book on interior 
decorating—‘“Better 
Homes.” It is full of help- 
ful ideas, and through black 
and white, and color charts 
and drawings, shows what 
the foremost decorators are 
doing. Plans for fourteen 
complete room s—any of 
which can be easily adapted. 
Just send the coupon. 


Every Karpen piece is built 
on lines of beauty . . . com- 





Karpen Furniture Week 
P : Karpen dealers, all over the country, will hold their special Fall Karpen 
that she had to be, wie tears in her eyes. Week early in October. These exhibits present an important oppor- 
Oh, no, Dr. Bancroft! It might kill you. tunity to select the Karpen pieces you desire at special Karpen Week 
bane Aa de you do anything like that! It | prices. Watch your local papers for announcements of the dates. 
isn’t right! 
The old man painfully lifted the book. ai > (ie ae oe ae & eee @- & 

—e = ocr are if ions don’t mind, Manufacturers of Karpen Fine Upholstered Furniture, Handwoven Fiber 
read a few words that have sustained me in and Enameled Cane Furniture; and Windsor Chairs 

801-811 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 37th and Broadway, New York 


many difficult periods of my life.” And he 


read this: “‘And Jesus said unto them, I 
am the bread of life: he that cometh to me 
shall never hunger; and he that believeth | 
in me shall never thirst... .. And this is 

the will of him that sent me, that every one SSSSHRSSSSSSRASASHHERRESESTSSTH TSS SETAE TSRSRSSRRR TESTS TEESE ES SESSEE SEES SESE SEEe 
which see-eth the son, and believeth in — 
him, may have everlasting life.’ And this ) S. K ARPE N & BR O Se 
further word, if you will bear with me: } Manufacturers of Karpen Fine Upholstered Furniture, Handwoven 
‘Verily I say unto you, If ye have faith as 4 Fiber and Enameled Cane Furniture; and Windsor Chairs 

a grain of mustard seed, ye shall say unto Guadimintens 801-811 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 37th and Broadway, New York 














this mountain, Remove hence to yonder Your assurance of Please send me free and postpaid a copy of your book, 
place; and it shall remove: and nothing shall quality **Better Homes,”’ with hall, living room and sun room plans. 
, ’ S 
be impossible unto you.” He lowered the N 
book. “My dear young friends, it is better secs 
to do the work. Only a little faith is re- Address 
quired.” He smiled. “Not even a great : 
City. State 





faith. We must have that little faith.” | 
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Don’t Let Them 
Take You In 


ANY imitators are reproduc- 
ing Rubberset appearance 
—but not Rubberset quality. 
That superlative quality is the 
result of 50 years’ fine brushmak- 
ing by the inventors themselves— 
and no overnight imitations can 
equal it. 

It is beneath-the-surface qual- 
ity,which has made many millions 
of shavers permanently con- 
tented. If you want to share 
their Jasting satisfaction, make 
sure the name—Albright Rubber- 
set—is on the handle of the brush 
you buy. The bristles are gripped 
everlastingly in hard rubber. 
Every Rubberset is guaranteed 
unconditionally. Made by Rub- 
berset Co., Newark, N.J., U.S.A. 


Look for the Bull Dog Tag 
attached to every brush. 
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Without Injury to Fabric or Color 
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NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


Every Deaf Person Knows That 
I make my yf hear, after being deaf for 25 years, with 
these Artificial Ear Drums. I 
wear them day and night. 
They are perfectly comfort- 








able. No onesees them. Write 

me and I will tell you a true 

story, how I got deafand how 

I make you hear. Address Memica fet Sor ieye 
. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co. (inc.) 

16 feltman Bidg., 2533 Woodward Ave., Detroit. Mich. 








HANDS UP_! 


Protect yourself against 
| hold-up, rowdies, etc. with 
| this clever cigarette case . 
of light weight metal. Looks 
exactly like the real thing! Pull 
the trigger, back flies the lid 
showing your ae. Lots 
un scaring your 
friends, and a great ) 
protector. Sold exclu- t 
| sian S135 see 
iy . on - 
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You are wasting sncugh money every day to pay 
for a Diamond small first payment and 
12e a day buys this wonderful ring with seven 
Blue-white Diamonds set tolook like brilliant $500 soli- 
taire. Dainty 18 Kt. White Gold mounting. Free exami- 
nation--not 4, penny in advance. 'rotective guarantee 
powres you 8 per cent yearly dividends--also 5 per cent 


Write for fell. dotaie of this offer; also Million Dollar 
Book. Everything sold on amazingly easy terms. 

Bu 2 a this way makes you a money 

mon are always worth more than you pay. Write for 

book Address 
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J. M. LYON & CO., 1 
2-4 Maiden Lane 
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, stepped down from the street-car 
and walked slowly over toward the 
apartment. It was hot, and she was tired. 

She had turned into the hallway when 
the creamy yellow roadster drew up at the 
curb. She turned, peered out there, and 
then in sudden weakness leaned against the 
wall. An alert young man stepped out, then 
a girl, and then Horace. They were help- 
ing him. She rushed out there. 

“Horace, you are ill! I’ve worried so!” 

“Oh, no,” cried the girl—or was she quite 


a girl? “He’s ever so much better! He's 
wonderful!” 
Alice drew back uncomfortably. The girl 


was beautiful, with large glistening eyes. 
Not a timid girl—not quite! It was puz- 
zling. The young man was helping Horace 
up the stairs. The girl, who seemed in a 
state of excitement, talked rapidly on. “Syl- 
vester could never have made the picture 
without him. He'll tell you that himself.” 
She didn’t observe that the young man, with 
a glance at Horace, turned back with a 
frown and a quick shake of his head. “He 
knows so much! All about Syria and Baby- 
lon and those things. He caught so many 
little points that were wrong. Of course, 
you couldn’t expect the continuity men to 


know all that. And he is a perfectly mar- 
velous Isaiah! You've no idea! Why, my 
dear, he’s going to be a sensation! It’s 


absolutely a new note! 
to be ill. Dr. Southern is sure of that. It’s 
his mental vitality. Dr. Southern says a 
spirit like that would carry a man through 
anything. Faith, you know. We're all crazy 
about him. Even the workmen talk about 
him. I tell you, they love him!” 

They laid him on the worn old sofa. The 
young man himself removed his shoes and 
asked for his slippers, which Alice,’ all in 
a flutter, brought. 

Horace at last, in his kindly absent way, 
introduced them. “Miss Strange, Alice. And 
Mr. Drake. They have been very kind.” 

“Dr. Southern said he would look in on 
you this evening,” said the young man, 
mopping his high forehead. “I gave him 
the address. You must be sure and call me 
up if there’s anything I can do..... Oh, 
one other thing! I’m going to ask you not 
to listen if any of the other companies try 
to talk a contract with you. I can’t do my 
great ‘Moses in Egypt’ without you. I 
telephoned Mr. Kerdok from the camp, and 
he’s very glad to continue your salary until 
we can draw up the new contract. I can 
assure you it will be liberal. None of the 
others will do 2ny better by you than we 
will.” He turned to the sister with a 
chuckle. “I shall have to ask you to join 
me in a conspiracy to keep him out of 
barber-shops, Miss Bancroft. That was our 
only difficulty—at first, that was. He did 
seem to have it a good deal on his nind 
for a while.” 


And he isn’t going 


HEY were gone. Alice stood at the top 
of the stairs staring down until that 
unbelievable yellow roadster drove away. 
Sylvester Drake! And Sybil Strange! Her 
pulse was racing madly, and her breath was 
uncertain. Once again she had to steady 
herself against the wall. 
She returned slowly, 
front room, sank into 
window, said, chokingly, 
then burst into tears. 

He lay quietly back with closed eyes. But 
at last he spoke. “My dear, I’m going to 
ask you to bring the satchel from my 
closet.” 

She was glad to be stirring. She set the 
satchel beside the couch and waited. He 
raised his lids, and with that familiar patient 
expression on his face, moved a _ hand. 
“Open it, Alice.” 

She obeyed, kneeling on the floor. Within 
were heaps and rolls of bank-notes. She 
saw tens, twenties, fifties! She sank back 
and meekly sat there. The silence was long 


uncertainly, to the 
the rocker by the 
“Oh, Horace!” and 
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Substitution 


heen practice of foisting upon 
customers products which 
are not asked for, in place of 
those which are, constitutes 
sales trickery! Quibbling does 
not alter its character. Mis- 
representation skulking in the 
garb of virtue, custom, compe- 
tition or trade ethics, constitutes 
a great potentiality for mischief. 
The soiled hands which hand 
you Smith’s unknown product 
for Brown’s, of high repute, are 
the clammy hands of deceit. 
The siren voice and welcome of 
the skilled substituter are the 
tools of mischievous, customer- 
conning salesmen and sales- 
women. The retailer in any 
line who harbors them in his 
store merits the avoidance of the 
public. His practices not only 
destroy the value of legitimate 
advertising, but they employ that 
very publicity in effecting the 
sale of an inferior, unknown 
product for a superior product 
whose quality has won the 
public confidence. 


There is no form of misrep- 
resentation so cowardly as that 
which achieves sales under cover 
of “disinterested advice.” Un- 
fortunately, a substituter, de- 


stroying the good will and sale 
of advertised products, avoids 
all risk of paying just penalties 
for his practices. And it is 
only a public and persistent 
condemnation of the practice of 
substitution of unknown articles 
for well-known brands that will 
rout these substituters from the 
shops of the country. 


Avoid the shop that, when 
you ask for one thing, offers you 
another, on the pretext that it 
is “out of it,” or has “discon- 
tinued its sales,” or “laid in a 
better line,” or discovered some- 
thing that “supersedes it,” or 
which, on any other pretext, 
dissuades you from the purchase 
of an established good-will prod- 
uct that you know and want 
and ought to insist on buying. 

Then an era of fair business 
competition will succeed one of 
deceits! 


The sales of reputable goods 
are made in magazines and news- 
papers; not in stores. Stores 
in these days have become 
largely depots of delivery. 
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Adds Glossy 


Lustre, Instantly! 


Keeps Your Hair Soft and 
Easy to Manage 


Just moisten the bristles of your hair brush 
with a few drops of Glostora and brush it 
on your hair. You will be surprised at the 
result. It wiil give your hair an unusually 
rich, silky gloss and lustre—instantly. 

Glostora simply makes your hair more 
beautiful by enhancing the wave and color. 
It keeps the wave and curl in and leaves 
your hair soft and easy to manage, so that it 
stays just as you arrange it—even after 
shampooing. 

Use a little once or twice a week and you 
will be delighted to see how much more 
beautiful and attractive your hair will look 
and how much easier it will be to manage 
—whether long or bobhed. 

There is nothing better for children, whose 
hair lacks natural life and lustre, or is in- 
clined to be stubborn and hard to train and 
keep in place. 

Glostora is inexpensive and you can get 
a bottle at any drug store 
or toilet goods counter. 


Keeps Hair 
Neatly Combed 


Glostora gives the hair that rich, 
naturally glossy, refined and or- 
derly appearance, 60 es- 
sential to well-groomed 
men and boys. 
Alittle Glostora rubbed 
through the hair once or 
a a week, or after 
ap oy it so 
= and ble that it 
stays in cieee 
combed or 
does not become mussed 
up or disarr: 


Not etloky, pasty fe 


Gloste rar 


REDUCE YOUR FLESH 


arms, legs, bust or the entire body with 
DR. WALTER’S 
Rubber Garments 


» Bust Reducing Ban- 
deau in cream colored 
rubber .00 
Neck and Chin 

Reducer — 

Chin Reducer 2.50 

nklets, for reducing and 

shaping the ankles. Send 
ankle measurement, 


Per pair $7. xl a high $9.00 


Wri 
Dr Jeanne D. e Walter, Pres. 
for illustrated booklet 


. Jeanne Walter, Inc. 
oe 389 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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“I can tell you now, my dear. I have 
been through great trouble. They refused 
to relieve me from my contract. For a long 
| time I could not see the light. But of late 
my vision has cleared. It doesn’t seem to 
me now that I have done wrong. It is 
honest work, not wanting in dignity. I feel 
now that I can accept it.” 

Crying again, but not unhappily, Alice 





Bancroft breathed the two words: “Sybil 
Strange!” 
“Furthermore,” he went on, “I have come 


to feel that we may have been somewhat 
uncharitable in our judgment of these young 
people. Theirs is an emotional task. But 
even so, intimately associated with them, I 
have seen no evil..... My thought at 
first was only to make your life more happy. 
Then bewilderment came. I didn’t know 
what to do. I had put my hand to the 
plow. At least, now, you know the truth. 
And it will not be necessary for your wor!: 
to go on.” 

She was smiling nervously through her 
tears. “But Horace, dear—I don’t know 
how to tell you—I’m in the movies too!” 

“Indeed ?” 

“But I did tell part of the truth. It is 
library work. They do have libraries, you 
know! And Horace, I’m afraid—Horace, I 
like it! I don’t think I want to stop. I 
know I don’t. Horace, I’m—growing.” 

“That may be so,” said he thoughtfully. 
“Yes, it would be so. Work is best. We 
have much, very much, to be thankful for, 
Alice.” 

“We'll take a bungalow over in the hills 
and have a servant..... Oh, Horace!” 


THE 


“Well, early this month the Senator gave 
Eddie over a hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of Liberty Bonds and told him to 
buy ten thousand shares of Utopia Oil. 


Eddie didn’t think the stock was any 
good—” 

“And it isn't, either,’ interjected Eddie 
sullenly. 


“He didn't think it was any good, and 
we were awfully hard up at the time, so he 
thought he’d take a chance on not buying 
but pretending he had.” 

“In other words your Eddie bucketed the 
order ?” 

“Yes; and he faked up the execution-slip 
and sent it on as usual to the Senator. And 
then, of course, Utopia Oil had to go boom- 


“I know. The Senator 
I suppose—or what 
his 


said Sid, 
asked for his profits, 
he had good reason to believe were 
profits.” 

“Yes; he ordered Eddie to sell 
today and send him the cash.” 

“TI could have done it, too,” asserted Ed- 
die, “by marketing those Liberty’s of his, 
only they were needed to support the rest 
of his account. While he was winning with 
Utopia, he was losing on his other stuff— 
not so much as he'd won, but enough so if 
I sold out the bonds to pay him with, the 
firm would have demanded a lot more 
margin. It was beastly luck for me.” 

Sid stood up, his lips white with anger. 


it cut 


“Shut up, you little crook,” he said. “Bad 
luck, eh? You make me sick!” 
Then he addressed Camille. “How much 


do you say he owes the Senator?” 

“Almost a hundred and twenty thousand 
—a hundred and nineteen and something. I 
don’t remember exactly.” 

“And when must he have it?” 

“Tomorrow if possible. The day after, at 
latest.” 


[D started to pace up and down, up and 
down, on the roses of his magnificent 
Kirman rug. 


Camille sat silent and ex- 
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HE yellow roadster roared away. It 
was a familiar enough sight—a gay lit- 
tle car, a good-looking young man at the 
wheel, a doll of a girl in pretty clothes 
cuddled down beside him. But both were 
grave and silent; both studied the pavement 
ahead. 
“We could,” he remarked grimly, “we 
could, I suppose, pick up our bags and make 


the dash for Frisco. But—” 
“Sylvy,” she said, “I’ve got to tell you 
something. I’m through. I don’t want you 


to take it hard. But ’'m—well—I’m going 
back to Joe—if he'll take me. I’ve been 
thinking. Probably the best way to break 
it off is quick. Right now. Let me off 
here, Sylvy. I'll walk over to the Ambas- 
sador and pick up a taxi. Please, right here. 
I’d rather walk a little while. I want to 


be alone. Just don’t think hardly of me. 
I’ve—loved you, Sylvy. No, don’t kiss 
me.” 


The car puiled in by the curb. Quickly, 
lightly, she stepped out. She was an ex- 
quisite figure. 

“Tust one thing—” said he. 

“IT can’t talk now, Sylvy. Please! 
by. It's been pretty stirring, but—” 

“Just this, dear: I’ve wired my wife. 
Yesterday! Asked her to come out with 
the children. There’s probably an answer 
over at the house by now.’ 

“Does she know, Sylvy? About me?” 
‘I don’t think so. Anyhow, I’m going 
through.” 

Quickly she walked away. 
low car roared out along 
toward Hollywocd. 


Good- 


And the yel- 
the Boulevard 


WHEEL 


hausted, her elbows on the big table, her 
chin in her hands. Eddie twitched in the 
King’s chair. 

Presently Farren said abruptly: “I 
haven’t got the money, and I've no way of 
raising it quick enough. There’s nothing to 
be done. Eddie’ll have to take his medi- 
cine; that’s all.” 

At the verdict, Eddie groaned and buried 
his head in his hands. 

“Jail!” he whimpered. 

“Ves,” agreed Farren, “jail, I’m afraid. 
The Senator isn’t very lenient when it comes 
to money matters.” 

“Is there no way you can borrow the 
money, Father?” asked Camille listlessly, 
without raising her eyes. 

“Not in time to help you. A hundred 
and twenty thousand dollars isn’t raised 
overnight unless a man happens to be a 
bank president.” 

“Then there’s absolutely nothing we can 
do?” 

She was calm now, hopelessly calm, and 
she was showing herself conspicuously brave 
in contrast to the limp, useless creature that 
was her husband. Sid, an ardent admirer 
of fortitude evidenced in the face of disas- 
ter, was filled with a warm glow of pride. 
This was his daughter—this big, handsome, 
stalwart woman was his flesh and blood, his 
creation, and hence his responsibility. And 
he had by no means forgotten that he loved 
her. 

He moved over to lay a hesitant arm 
across her shoulder. 

“Camille,” he said, “this business falls 
mighty heavily on you, and though you're 
not to blame, you’re bound to suffer as 
much as Eddie—perhaps more, because I 
don’t think Eddie’s got enough guts in him 
to suffer much.” 

“Oh, Eddie’s all right,” she maintained. 
“There’s no use picking on him.” 

“I’m not picking on him, but I’m not 
very sorry for him; that’s all. Now, you 
two had better go home and go to bed. 
I'll see what I can do to help you. — If -it 
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This is a pretty nice party. First 
we are to have some Daker's Cocoa 
and sandwiches, and then - ice-cream! 
Mother says Baker's Cocoa is good 
for everybody, ‘specially children. 


Wouldnt you like to have some too? 
yee WALTER BAKER & CO.LTD«g 
f|\ ESTABLISHED 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. | 


CANADIAN MILLS AT MONTREAL 
BOOKLET OF CHOICE RECIPES SENT FREE 
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comes to the worst, I'll go and have a talk 
with the Senator himself.” He paused an 
instant, and then he demanded suddenly: 
“Tell me, Camille, do you love your hus- 
band ?” 

She threw 
gesture. 

“Eddie's not like you and me, Father,” 
she said. “He's not made of iron. Eddie's 
weak, and the world can’t see much good 
in weak men. I can, and I love him.” 

“Yes, dear,” said Farren; “that’s all I 
wanted to know.” 

He preceded them down the stairs and 
for the second time that evening unbarred 
his door. 

“Come back, both of you, early the day 
after tomorrow. Better make it about eight 
o’clock. Don’t be too discouraged.” 

Camille put her arms about his neck and 
kissed him. 

“You'll do everything possible, wont you, 
Father.” 

“Everything, my dear. 


back her head with a fine 


Good night.” 


HEN he opened the door, he saw that 

night, “the eldest of things,” was gone, 
and that a gray dawn was stealing down the 
street. A milkman rattled his cans across 
the way; a flock of querulous sparrows 
chattered and fought along the curb; from 
Broadway there came the clanging of a 
cable-car and the rumor of awakening com- 
merce. 

“Ill have to thrash this all out with 
Dan,” he thought, and went to the old 
croupier’s room to rouse him. 

Dan sat up in bed, alertly awake when 
he found that Sid had assumed even more 
burdens on his already heavily laden mind. 
He interrupted the tale only by semi-in- 
coherent exclamations of disgust, anger or 
sympathy; but when Sid had finished and 
sat silent by the bed, Dan had his advice 
and his solution ready at hand. 

“Captain,” he said firmly, “the time’s 
come now when you’ve simply got to listen 
to reason. Nobody in this world’s going 
to lend you a hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars before tomorrow morning, and there 
aint no way you can earn it. But there’s 
a way you can get it, and I told you how 
before I went to bed. We can hitch up the 
electric current to Benny Horowitz’s wheel 
and make it run the way a wheel had ought 
to run—in favor of the bank. And when 
young Neil Kitchell comes round this eve- 
ning to give you your revenge, as he calls 
it, you can get what he’s coming to give 
you. What’s more, it'll be just your own 
money that you'll be getting back from him. 
That bird’s taken over a hundred thousand 
out of you in the last week, and if luck 
aint good enough to get it back from him, 
it’s only reasonable to apply a little pres- 
sure to luck—shoot a little electricity into 
the works.” 

“Dan,” said Sid between tight lips, “you 
mustn’t tempt me. Just because Eddie’s 
turned crook is no reason why I should put 
myself in his class. When I heard what 
Eddie had done, I despised him. If I did 
the same sort of thing, I’d despise myself 
a whole lot more than I do Eddie.” 

“Yes,” said Dan, “but you've got some- 
body else to think about besides Eddie and 
besides yourself. You've got Camille to 
think about now.” 

Farren turned his head 
Dan. 


and looked at 


“My God, Dan,” he said quietly, “I’m 
thinking of no one else.” 
“I’m sorry, Captain,’ Dan apologized. 


“Of course you are.” 


AN persisted no more for the moment, 
but devoted his mind to thinking up 
other sources from which to obtain the nec- 
essary sum of money. Both he and Farren 
knew that the credit of a professional gam- 
bler is none too good in banking circles. As 


Dan put it briefly: “You've got to go to a 
sport—one of ‘our own kind.” 

And so when at ten o’clock Farren set 
out from the house, his list of potential 
Samaritans was limited to the names of 
Benny Horowitz, Tim O'Brian and Ludwig 
Wolff—all of them gamblers and all of them 
generous, cheerful, matter-of-fact crooks. 

When Farren was safely out of the way, 
Dan descended to the cellar. He unlocked 
the unobtrusive wooden door and took from 
the small closet behind it a coil of fine wire 
and a pair of dry batteries. Then, proceed- 
ing to the tool-chest, he procured a small 
saw, a tack-hammer, a pair of pliers, a wire- 
cutter, a mallet and a narrow chisel. Filling 
a grocer’s basket with this innocent-appear- 
ing equipment, he ascended to the gaming- 
room, where he carefully locked himself in. 
For the next half-hour the colored boy who 
was polishing the floor in the hall heard 
the muffled poundings of a hammer and the 
rasping of a saw, but the colored boy was 
aware that it was none of his business. 

By two o’clock that afternoon Farren had 
visited not only the gentlemen whose names 
were on his list, but half a dozen other 
prospects less promising. The reply in every 
case had been substantially the same: “I’m 
sorry, Sid, but I simply haven't got that 
much meney in the world.” Tim O'Brian, 
filled with genuine sympathy, had said that 
he might possibly be able to raise the sum 
in, say, a week—a generous but useless offer. 
Benny Horowitz had added to his regrets a 
word of advice. “Better lay off this honesty 
stuff, Sid,” he said. “It don’t get you no- 
where except in a hole like you’re in now. 
Why don’t you hitch up that wheel I sold 
you and run it like us other fellows? You 
don’t see us losing the big bets 2nd winning 
the small ones.” 

“T wouldn’t know how to crook it, Benny, 
if I wanted to.” 

“No,” said Benny, “but your old Dan 
would, I'll bet.” 


ALF-PAST two found Sid ringing the 
bell at Camille’s apartment. To his relief, 
he found his daughter alone, Eddie having not 
yet come uptown from his brokerage office. 
“Camille,” he began, going, as was his 
habit, directly to the point, “I’ve tried every 
possible way but one to raise that money, 
and I’ve failed.” 

“Every way but one?” repeated Camille. 
“What one, Father?” 

He stood up and began striding up and 
down the room, as he always did when 
a situation demanded hard thinking. She 
sat, meditative, calm, by the window, gazing 
out at the roofs and chimneys that stood 
out sharply against the decisive blue sky. 

“T can get it dishonestly,” he said at 
length, stopping to look her full in the eyes. 
After a space he continued: “Perhaps I’d 
better explain what I mean, Camille, and 
what it means to me. You know, of course, 
that I've been a gambler almost all my life; 
you know, but without thinking much about 
it, that what money I have made and the 
money I have been able to give you, is 
derived from gambling. You know the 
broad, vague truth, but you don’t know the 
details because it was a subject that your 
mother chose to avoid as much as possible. 
She didn’t disapprove of my occupation, 
mark you, but she tried to ignore it. She 
was ashamed of it, to put it bluntly.” 


“IT know,” said Camille. “Mother was 
like that.” 
“Well, I’m not like that. I’m not and 


never have been ashamed of my profession, 
because, as I figure it, it’s as honest a pro- 
fession as any other, providing it’s honestly 
run. I’ve been a jockey and a bookmaker 
and a gambling-house keeper, Camille; but 
to my knowledge I’ve never done a crooked 
thing in my life. I’ve played with my cards 


on the table, Camille; I’ve said, so to speak, 
‘Gentlemen, you know what the odds are 
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against you. Take a chance if you want to, 
or if you don’t, then go away and play the 
stock-market or back a musical comedy or 
write a novel or something else legitimate 
and reputable.” Everything, Camille, you 
see, is a gamble, only some things are less 
crooked than others. My wheel has been 
the only straight wheel in New York City. 
Did you know that, Camille?” 

“No,” she said huskily, “I didn’t know. 
I didn’t think much about it. I thought 
that all gamblers had to be dishonest and— 
well, nobody ever bothered to tell me that 
you weren't. I—I’m glad.” 

“Yes,” he said musingly, “—yes. So am 
I, glad. “And now,” he went on briskly, 
“we've got to talk a little about your Eddie. 
Oh, I’m not going to sco!d or deliver a lec- 
ture or anything of the sort. But we've 
got to be frank with him, you and I. We've 
got to look at him as he is, and consider 
just what he has it in him te become. At 
present he’s at best a moral weakling. He 
didn’t balk even at embezzling the money 
of the man who'd been kind to him—who’d 
got him his job. He didn’t have the excuse 
that you were sturving—he had no excuse. 
If we get him of this time, the chances are 
that he'll begin it all over again as soon 
as he sees another likely opportunity. Ii I 
make good for him once, I'll have to make 
good for him a second time and a third and 
so on; and when the day comes that I can’t 
afford to do it, he'll go to jail. That’s just 
as sure as taxes, Camille.” 

“I’m sorry for Eddie, Father.” 

“So am I,” he agreed quickly. “I’m sorry 
for him, but to be truthful, I don’t see 
much hope of improving him. Sooner or 
later he’s going to get himself into some 
mess that neither you nor I can drag him 
out of.” 

“But,” she said, “he’s in exactly that mess 
now. You say you can’t beg, borrow or 
steal the money that’s necessary to drag him 


out.” 
Farren corrected her. “I said I couldn't 
bez or borrow it. 1 didn’t say I couldn't 


steal it.” 

“What do you mean?” she asked, startled. 

“I mean simply that if I lay off the 
‘honesty stuff,’ as my friends call it, and 
run my wheel crooked for the first time in 
my life, I can possibly raise that money 
tonight. That was what I meant when I 
said I'd tried every way but one. Do you 
want me to try that one, Camille?” 

He waited breathless for her to answer. 
He had never before played for stakes so 
high. His character, his code, his laboriously 
built-up traditions, everything for which he 
had worked and sacrificed during a precari- 
- lifetime, lay on the board ready to be 
ost. 

She walked to the window, and holding 
back the white curtain with her long, 
capable fingers, stood for a while looking at 
nothing through the tears in her eyes. And 
although Sid Farren could not know it, she 
had already decided what her answer would 
be. 

Presently, brushing an impatient hand 
across her eyes, she turned to him and, using 
his own colloquialism, she said: “No, Father, 
you mustn’t lay off the honesty stuff for 
Eddie or me or anybody else. Two wrongs 
never made a right yet, to my knowledge, 
and there’s no reason to believe they would 
this time. We'll just have to go through 
with it and be as good sports as we can, 
I guess—not that we'll enjoy it much,” she 
added with an uncertain smile. 

He stammered something, he never re- 
membered what. He felt as weak and as 
happy as he had when, years ago, whipping 
and exhorting and spurring and weeping, he 
had won the Suburban by a nose. 


E found his way home, mounted to his 
bedroom, threw himself fu’!y clothed 
on the bed and slept for the first time in 
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thirty hours. At eight o'clock that evening 
he was roused by the venerable Dan, who 
bore supper on a tray. Farren was too 
sleepy to mark that Dan seemed calm but 
immensely pleased with himself. 

“The gangll be coming along in pretty 
soon,” said Dan. “I thought you’d want 
to watch the play, maybe.” 

“That's right,” said Farren. “We'll have 
to watch closely, and if we get as much as 
ten thousand dollars behind at any time, 
stop the wheels. Understand that, Dan. We 
don’t want to wind up this business owing 
a nickel.” 

“We wont,” said Dan cheerfully. 

At about nine o'clock the first patrons 
straggled in, “pikers’ mostly, who played 
with nothing greater than fifty-cent chips 
Dan, with a fine air of boredom, permitted 
an assistant croupier to officiate for them at 
the cheap table, leaving the chairs unoccu- 
pied around Benny Horowitz’s wheel, where 
as usual a placard hung, proclaiming a five- 
dollar minimum. Dan refused to waste his 
energies on small-fry; but while he waited, 
he amused himself by giving the ball an 
occasional flick and noting what number 
would have won or, more important even, 
what numbers would have lost. After per- 
haps a dozen spins he desisted, apparently 
satisfied with the results. 

Neil Kitchell, as he had promised, arrived 
at ten o'clock, and shortly after him came 
Mr. and Mrs. Peebles and some others whose 
bank-accounts Dan respected. Play at the 
high table was inaugurated with Dan, as 
always, at the wheel. From the start things 
seemed to go well for the house—not too 
well, for the players were betting conserva- 
tively. 

Neil Kitchell was following the method 
that had hitherto proved so successful—a 
flat bet on Number Eleven, and propor- 
tionate bets on its corners, its transversal, 
its dozen, and a very tidy sum, usually an- 
nounced orally, on Black, Odd and Low. 
The success or failure of this system, when 
reduced to its simplest form, hinged simply 
on the frequency with which Number 
Eleven, or the numbers adjacent to it on 
the diagram, came out during the evening's 
play. A run of zeros doomed it to sudden 
destruction, and a series of high, red num- 
bers was as surely, if perhaps more slowly, 
fatal. 

For perhaps an hour Kitchell managed 
almost to hold his own; and then presently 
luck turned against him. He increased his 
stakes, occasionally playing as high as the 
two-thousand-dollar maximum which Farren 
had allowed him on any one bet. He con- 
tinued to lose. Dan stood, imperturbable, 
behind the wheel, raking in chips and 
placing markers as debits against Kitchell 
and Mr. Peebles. Mrs. Peebles and a few 
others were winning trifling amounts 


T was at this auspicious moment that Sid 

Farren, outwardly his courteous, unruffled 
self, came quietly into the gaming-room. He 
loitered from one table to another, exchang- 
ing cordial good-evenings with his guests 
and proffering a genial word either of sym- 
pathy or of congratulation, as the case de- 
manded. The keenest reader of minds could 
not have guessed that the gambler was risk- 
ing all he had left on the outcome of that 
evening. 

When he came to young Kitchell’s table, 
he gave perhaps the greatest proof of his 
self-control, for until he had greeted Kitchell 
with a friendly word and a hand on his 
shoulder, he did not permit his eyes to turn 
to the row of markers that would inform 
him how the luck was going. 

“Thirty-six, red, even and high,” called 
Dan nonchalantly and swept in all of Kitch- 
ell’s stakes. 

“Not so good,” observed the young man 
with a grin. “That’s one of the six num- 
bers that’s fatal to my brilliant style of 


play. Don't give me any more of those, 
an, for the love of Mike.” 

Then, and not till then, did Farren allow 
his quick, appraising glance to rest on the 
markers lined up against Kitchell. Eight 
thousand dollars, roughly, stood against the 
boy’s account—not enough to worry him or 
to rejoice Farren, but enough to insure the 
house’s solvency for at any rate a short 
while, 

Sidney half-circled the table to stand at 
Dan’s elbow. He watched the play seem- 
ingly with the careless curiosity of a disin- 
terested spectator; but the venerable Dan 
knew that the Captain, through long train- 
ing, could see without appearing to look. 
Dan grew a little nervous, and his hands 
turned cold and damp. 

The next three or four spins netted Kitch- 
ell perhaps a thousand dollars, and Mrs. 
Peebles, to her vociferous delight, collected 
three hundred and fifty on Number Four— 
a number that, metaphorically, she invari- 
ably sat on. Farren presently moved back 
a pace and stood behind Dan and out of 
his range of vision. 


HEN came what was to prove the be- 

ginning of catastrophe for Kitchell’s sys- 
tem of play; for the little ivory ball, jollily 
humming and clicking, began to drop with 
stubborn frequency into one or another of 
Kitchell’s losing numbers—the two zeros and 
the red numbers of the second and third 
dozens. 

Kitchell bore this remarkable run of ill- 
luck as cheerfully as could be expected. He 
was young, but his gambling manners had 
been modeled on those of Sid Farren. The 
latter had stepped back still another pace 
from the table, and strangely enough, was 
keeping his eyes on Dan's feet. 

“Number Twenty-three,” said Dan, “red, 
odd and high.” 

“You're laying for me tonight, Dan,” ob- 
served Kitchell reprovingly. 

“It does look that way,” said the croupier 
blandly. “That makes thirty-two thousand, 
Mr. K.,” he added in the low tone always 
employed to impart such unpleasant infor- 
mation. 

“Oh, well,” said Kitchell, “here goes! 
Two thousand each on black, even and low; 
a thousand on the first dozen, a thousand 
on the middle column, fifty flat on Number 
Eleven, two hundred and fifty on each of 
its corners, and for good luck, a hundred 
on the two zeros. Now come on, you 
Eleven!” 

Dan spun the wheel and snapped the ball 
amid an uneasy silence, broken only by 
Mrs. Peebles calling out at the last moment, 
“Five on the red!” Kitchell, with a fine 
assumption of nonchalance, looked at the 
paintings on the wall; and Farren looked 
persistently at Dan's feet. 

The ball, slowing down, ricocheted against 
the diamond-shaped brass obstacles, and 
drew up swaying gently in front of the 
barrier that separated Number Eleven from 
Number Thirty. It hesitated long enough 
for everyone to realize the huge importance 
of its decision one way or the other. If it 
should drop in Eleven, Kitchell stood to 
win something short of eighteen thousand 
dollars—if in Number Thirty, he lost his 
entire stake. 

It dropped, with what seemed a con- 
tented chuckle, into Number Thirty. 

There were groans from all the patrons 
except Kitchell himself, who sat perfectly 
silent, and Mrs. Peebles, who was pleased 
to have won a five-dollar bet she had made 
on the red. Dan had reached out to rake 
in the toppling stacks of chips when Farren 
laid a hand on his arm. 

“No, Dan,” said Sid a little sadly, “it 
wont do. —I’m sorry, gentlemen, to make a 
scene, but I am convinced that this wheel 
has been run dishonestly tonight, and in 
consequence I am closing up the house. All 
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winnings will be, of course, paid, and all 
losses will be canceled. That’s the most I 
can do except to apologize to you very 
profoundly and sincerely. Step to one side, 
please, Dan.” 

The old croupier, his face as white as 
his white hair, passed a shaking hand across 
his eyes and obeyed. Farren leaned down, 
and with his pocket-knife slashed a ragged 
square out of the carpet where Dan had 
been standing. There was revealed, on the 
surface of the bare floor beneath, a series 
of wires running in the direction of a leg 
of the table, and a row of switches designed 
to function at the touch of the croupier’s 
foot. 

“The batteries,” explained Farren grimly, 
“are concealed under the floor-boards. The 
rest speaks for itself. If those of you who 
have won will be good enough to follow 
me to my office, I'll be glad to cash your 
chips for you. There are, of course, no 
losers. From now on, my friends, the house 
is closed.” 

The patrons straggled out, shrill or silent, 
according to their sex. Those of the men 
who had known Honest Sid Farren the long- 
est, paused, puzzled but admiring, to shake 
his hand. Young Neil Kitchell, almost. in 
tears, said to him brokenly: “I'd rather have 
lost ten times that much than—than this, 
Mr. Farren.” And quiet Mr. Peebles, who 
had several hundred dollars of chips in front 
of him, shoved them carelessly to the floor 
—all except one which he put in his waist 
coat pocket. “A souvenir of a very honest 
man,” he said. Mrs. Peebles, alone of the 
winners, waited to be paid. She was fifteen 
dollars to the good. 


AS soon as they had gone, Farren climbed 

4 Athe stairs to his room. Dan followed 
him like a wistful, penitent dog. They 
seated themselves in silence, and in silence 
smoked. 

Finally Sid said gently: “You 
have done it, Dan. You meant 
you shouldn't have done it.” 

“IT know, Captain,” Dan made answer mis- 
erably. “There aint no good saying I’m sor- 
ry, now it’s too late. I thought maybe you'd 
not spot what I was doing, and I wanted if 
I could to get you and Camille out of the 
mess. I didn’t want you should have to 
sell all this.” And he indicated, with a 
wave of his thin arm, the rugs and the 
pictures and the porcelains and the books 
and the furniture that he knew were so 
precious to his employer. 

“T understand, Dan,” said Farren. 
all right.” 

“And what about Eddie?” Dan couldn’t 
refrain from asking. 

“There’s only one chance left for Eddie,” 
answered Farren thoughtfully. “If the 
Senator will give us a few weeks’ grace, I'll 
be able to raise the money, I think—pro- 
viding that what I've got in this room 
brings at auction anywhere near half what 
I paid for it.” 

Dan groaned. “And so everything goes, 
Captain—everything’s lost!” 

Farren’s eyes wandered about the room 
from treasure to cherished treasure. The 
yellow-shaded table-lamp shone luxuriously 
on the glaze of the porcelains and picked 
out high-lights on the carving of the King’s 
chair. It warmed the roses of the Kirman 
rug to orange and transmitted the pale blue 
birds, attendant on the roses, to blue-green 
And it swept over the varicolored army of 
books, burnishing the gold and polishing 
the smooth, friendly leather. 

“Everything’s lost,” repeated Dan, “every- 
thing you set such store by!” 

Farren raised his head and looked across 
at Dan, who rocked, shattered and battered, 
like an old storm-defeated ship. 

“No, Dan,” he said slowly, “I don’t think 
that everything I set store by is lost.” 

Dan stared, but he understood perfectly. 


shouldn’t 
well, but 


“It’s 
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INTERNATIONAL PRIZES 
First PrizEe— 
$15,000 Model Electrical Home 


Two SECOND PrizEs—1 Boy—1 Girl 


$ 1200} scholarship in American or Canadian Col- 
lege or University of accepted standard. 


Two THIRD ‘PRIzEs—1 Boy—1 Girl 
$600 scholarship in American or Canadian Col- 
lege or University of accepted standard. 

Two FourTH Prizes—1 Boy—1 Girl 
$600 scholarship in American or Canadian Col- 
lege or University of accepted standard. 

Two FirtH Prizes—1 Boy—1 Girl 


$300 scholarship in American or Canadian Col- 
lege or University of accepted standard. 


Two SixtH Prizes—1 Boy—1 Girl 


$300 } scholarship in American or Canadian Col- 
lege or University of accepted standard. 


REMEMBER: To compete successfully in the Home 
ii Ating Contest, your child must obtain a copy of this 
lome Lighting Primer’’from your local electrical people. 
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ectrical Home 


Have your child go the local electrical club or 
league, or to the office where you pay your electric 
light bills and get free, the “Home Lighting Primer.” 


—It tells how to win this $15,000 electrical home or 
a college scholarship, contains a complete illustrated 
series of simple lessons on better home lighting and 
fully explains both the local and the international 
phases of the Home Lighting Contest activity. 

Watch for the announcement of the essay contest in 
your town. — Any school child, ten years of age or 
older, may compete. 


Better Light— Better Sight 


The Home Lighting Contest is designed to teach tie 
public, particularly the young generation, more about 
electric light, and how in their daily lives to properly 
use it so that in future years there shall be less eye trouble 
and better general health. This activity has the support 
of our leading educational and health authorities. 


Your Local Electric People Will Help 


The Electrical League or Club, or the Electric Light Company 
serving you, will gladly enter your children in the Home Light- 
ing Contest, supply them with the “Home Lighting Primer” and 
tell them what to do. There will be local prizes, and the winning 
children will be contestants for the international prizes—the 
$15,000 electrical home and the university scholarships. 


Be sure that your children enroll for the essay contest as soon 
as it is announced in your city or town. Watch your home paper. 
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EN the experienced housewife buys 
ham, she counts it no small advantage to 


The test before buying: ? , : 
. be entirely certain of the wisdom of her pur- 
m a ke SUTE chase. Before she buys she makes sure it’s 


“a9 ° Premium. 
1t S Premi um She looks for the Swift name printed on the 
wrapper, for the words ‘“‘Swift’s Premium” 
on the label, for the blue tags attached to the 
wrapper and to the ham itself. When buying 
just a few slices she sees to it that the dealer 
cuts them from a ham which has the words 
“*Swift’s Premium’’ stamped on the rind. 
Label, wrapper, tags, and brand—these are 
the signs that tell, before the tasting, that the 
ham she has bought is ham of unusual tender- 
fi 1S ness, ham noted for its delicately mild flavor. 


not necessary Swift & Company 
to parboil 
Swifts Premium 
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